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EPISTLE       VII. 

Imitated  in  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Swift, 


?T~'IS  true,  my  Lord,  I  gave  my  word,                     ^  < 

I  would  be  with  you,  June  the  iihird  ;  j 
-Chang'd  it  to  Auguft,  and  (in  fliort) 

Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  Court.  « 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  {ick,                            .  ^ 

V/hy  not  vvhen  I  am  fplenetick  ?  , 

In  town,  what  Objefts  could  I  meet  ?  j 

The  fliops  fhut  up  in  ev'ry  ftrcct,  "j 

And  Fun'rals  black'ning  all  the  Doors,  \ 

And  yet  more  melancholy  Whores  :  lO                     '■ 

And  what  a  duft  in  ev'ry  place  ?  I 

And  a  thin  Court  that  wants  your  Face,  i 

And  Fevers  raging  up  and  down,  ■ 

And  W*  and  H^""*  both  in  Town  !  j 

*'  The  dog-days  are  no  more  the  cafe,"  i  c                     I 

'Tis  true,  but  Winter  comes  apace  :  i 

Then  fouthward  let  your  bard  retire,  i 

Hold  out  fome  Months  'twixt  Sun  and  Fire,  ' 


/"^Uinque  dies  tibi  poUicitus  me  rure  futurum, 
^*.»^Sextilem  totum  mendax  defideror  atqui, 
Si  me  vivere  vis  fanum  refteque  valentem  ; 
Quam  mihi  das  aegro,  dabis  aegrotare  tiraenti, 
Maecenas,  veniam  :  dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Deflgnatorum  decorat  liftoribus  atris  : 
Dum  pueris  omnis  pater,  et  matercula  pallet; 
Officiofaque  fedulitas,  et  opella  forenfis 
Adducit  febris,  et  teftamenta  refignat. 
Quod  {\  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris; 
Ad  mare  defcendet  vates  tuus,  et  fibi  parcet, 

B   2 
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4  IMITATIONS  Book  I. 

And  you  fhall  fee  the  firft  warm  Weathc{> 

Me  and  the  Butterflies  together.  20 

My  Lord,  your  Favours  well  I  know; 
'Tis  with  Diflindlion  you  bellow  ; 
And  not  to  ev'ry  one  that  comes, 
Jufl  as  a  Scotfman  does  his  Plums. 

*'  Pray  take  them,  Sir — Enough's  a  Feall :  25 

*'  Eat  fome,  and  pocket  up  the  reft" — 
What  rob  your  Boys  ?  thofe  pretty  rogues  ! 
*'  No,  Sir,  you'll  leave  them  to  the  Hogs." 
Thus  Fools  with  Compliments  bcliege  ye. 
Contriving  never  to  oblige  ye.  30 

Scatter  your  favours  on  a  Fop, 
Ingratitude's  the  certain  crop  ; 
And  'tis  but  juft,  I'll  tell  you  wherefore. 
You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 
A  wife  man  always  is  or  fliou'd  35 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good ; 
But  makes  a  diff'rcnce  in  his  thought 
Betwixt  a  Guinea  and  a  Groat. 

Now  this  I'll  fay,  you'll  find  in  me 
A  fafe  Companion,  and  a  free  ;  40 


Contraftufquc  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  revifet 
Cum  Zephyris,  fi  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima." 

Non,  quo  more  pyris  vefci  Calaber  jubet  hofpes, 
Tu  me  fecifti  locupletem.     Vefcere  fodes. 
Jam  fatis  eft.     At  tu  quantumvis  toUe.     Benigne. 
Noninvifa  feres  pueris  munufcula  parvis. 
Tam  teneor  dono,  quam  ft  dimittar  onuftus, 
Ut  libet :  hacc  porcis  hodie  comedenda  rclinques. 
Prodigus  et  ftultus  donat  quae  fpernit  et  edit : 
Haec  fegcs  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  anjii«. 
Vir  bonus  etfapicns,  dignis  ait  effe  paratus  ! 
Nee  tamen  ignorat,    quid  diftcnt  aera  lupinis? 
Dignum  praeftabo  mt,  ctiara  pro  laude  merentis. 

3  Qu©d 


Ep.  VII.  O  F    H  O  R  A  C  E.  5 

But  if  yotiM  have  me  always  near — 

A  word,  pray,  in  your  Honour's  ear. 

I  hope  it  is  your  Refolution 

To  give  me  back  my  Conftitution  ! 

Thefprightly  Wit,   the  lively  Eye,  45 

Th'  engaging  Smile,  the  Gaiety, 

That  laugh'd  down  many  a  Summer  Sun, 

And  kept  you  up  fo  oft  till  one  : 

And  all  that  voluntary  Vein, 

As  when  Belinda  rais'd  my  Strain.  ^# 

A  Weazel  once  made  fliift  to  flink 
In  at  a  Corn- loft  thro'  a  Chink; 
But  having  amply  ftulf'd  his  Ikin, 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in  ; 

Which  one  belonging  to  the  Houfe  er 

('Twas  not  a  Man,  it  was  a  Moufe) 
Obferving,  cry'd,   "  You  'fcape  not  fo, 
*'  Lean  as  you  came.  Sir,  you  muft  go." 

Sir,  you  may  fpare  your  Application, 
I'm  no  fuch  Beaft,  nor  his  Relation  ;  6q 

Nor  one  that  Temperance  advance, 
Cramm'd  to  the  Throat  with  Ortolans  : 
Extremely  ready  to  refign 
All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine. 


Quod  li  me  noles  ufquam  difcedere  ;  reddes 
Forte  latus,  nigros  augufta  fronte  capillos  : 
Reddes  dulce  loqui :  reddes  ridere  decorum,  et 
Inter  vina  fugamCynarae  moerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angullam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimarn 
Repferat  in  cumeram  frumenti :  paftaque,  rurfus 
Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  fruftra, 
Cui  mullela  procul,  Si  vis,  ait,  effugere  iftinc; 
Macra  cavum  repetes  ar£tum,  quern  macra  fubifti. 
Hac  ego  ii  compellor  imagine,  cundla  refigno  ; 
Nee  fomnum  plebis  laudo  fatur  altiilium,  nee 

Oti« 
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Soutli-fea  Subfcriptions  take  who  pleafe, 
Leave  me  but  Liberty  and  Eafe. 
'Twas  what  I  faid  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  Modefty,  and  fmil'd. 
Give  me,  1  cry'd,    (enough  for  me) 
My  Bread,  and  Independency  ! 
So  bought  an  Annual- rent  or  two. 
And  liv'd — jull  as  you  fee  I  do  ; 
Near  fifty,  and  without  a  Wife, 
I  truft  that  finking  Fund,  my  Life. 
Can  I  retrench  ?  Yes,  mighty  well. 
Shrink  back  to  my  Paternal  Cell, 
A  little  Houfe,  with  Trees  a- row, 
And,  like  its  Mafter,   very  low. 
There  dy'd  my  father,  no  man's  Debtor, 
And  there  I'll  die,  nor  worfe  nor  better. 

To  fet  this  matter  full  before  ye, 
Our  old  Friend  Swift  will  tell  his  Story. 

"  Harley,  the  Nation's  great  Support,' 
But  you  may  read  it,  I  flop  fliort. 
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Otia  divitlis  Arabum  Uberrima  muto. 
Saepe  verecundum  laudafti  :  Rexque,  Paterque 
Audifti  coram,  nee  verbo  parcius  abfens  : 
Infpice,  fi  poffum  donota  reponcre  laetus. 

Parvum  parva  decent,  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 
Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum. 

Strenuus  et  fortis,  caufifque  Philippus  agendis 
Clarus,  etc. 


SATIRE 


Sat.  VI.  O  F    H  O  R  A  C  E.  1 

SATIRE       VI. 

The  Flrll  Part  Imitated  In  the  Year  17 14,  by  Dr.  Swift  ; 
the  latter  Part  added  afterwards. 

I  'VE  often  wifli'd  that  1  had  clear 

For  life,  fix  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
A  handfome  Houfe  to  lodge  a  Friend, 
A  River  at  my  garden's  end, 

A  Terras-walk,  and  half  a  Rood  5 

Of  Land,  fet  out  to  plant  a  Wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  afk  not  to  increafe  my  ftore  ; 

*  But  here  a  Grievance  feems  to  lie, 

*  All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die  ;  I3 

*  I  can't  but  think  'twould  found  more  clever, 

*  To  me  and  to  my  Heirs  for  ever. 
*  If  I  ne'er  got  or  loft  a  groat, 

<  By  any  Trick,  or  any  Fault ; 

*  And  if  I  pray  by  Reafon's  rules,  i^" 

*  And  not  like  Forty  other  Fools : 

*  As  thus,   "  Vouchfafc,  oh  Gracious  Maker  ! 
*'  To  f^rant  me  this  and  t'other  Acre  : 

*'  Or,  if  it  be  thy  Will  and  Pleafurc, 

*'  Direft  my  Plow  to  find  a  Trcafure  :"  20 


T_T  OC  erat  in  votis  :  modus  agrl  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortus  ubi^  et  teclo  vicinus  jugis  aquae  tons, 
Et  paulum  lilvae  fuper  his  foret,  auftius,  atque 
Di  melius  fecere,  bene  eft,   nil  amplius  oro,     - 
Maia  nate,  nili  ut  propria  haec  mihi  raunera  faxis. 
Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem, 
Ncc  fum  fafturus  vitio  culpave  minorem  : 
Si  veneror  ftultus  nihil  horum,   O  ii  angulus  il!c 
Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agcUuni  ! 

OS 
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'  But  only  what  my  Station  fits, 

*  And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  wits, 
'  Preferve,  Almighty  Providence  ! 

*  Juft  what  you  gave  me.  Competence  : 

<  And  let  me  in  thefe  fliades  compofe  25 

<  Something  in  Verfe  as  true  as  Profe ; 

*  Remov'd  from  all  th'  Ambitious  Scene, 

*  Nor  puff'd  by  Pride,  nor  funk  by  Spleen.' 
In  fhort,    Fm  perfeftly  content, 

Let  me  but  live  on  this  fide  Trent ;  ^o 

Nor  crofs  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 

To  fpend  fix  Months  with  Statefmen  here. 

I  muft  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  fervice  of  the  Crown. 

*'  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  ufe,  35 

*'  Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excufe." 
The  toil,   the  danger  of  the  Seas, 
Great  Mlnifters  near  think  of  thefe; 
Or  let  it  coft  five  hundred  pound. 

No  matter  where  the  money's  found,  40 

It  is  but  fo  much  more  in  debt, 
And  tiiat  they  ne'er  confider'd  yet. 

*'  Good  Mr.  Dean  go  change  your  gown, 
*'  Let  my  Lord  know  you're  come  to  town." 


O  fi  urnam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monftret !  ut  illi, 
Thefauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 
Tllum  ipfum  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 
Herculf,  fi,  quod  adeft,  gratumjuvat  !  hac  prece  te  oro, 
Pingue  pecus  domino  facias,  et  caetera  praeter 
J^ngenium  ;  utque  foles,  cuftos  mihi  maximus  adfis. 
Ergo  vibi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  Urbe  rem^i. 
Quid  prius  illuflrem  Satiris  Mufaque  pedeftri  ? 
Nee  mala  me  ambitio  perdit,  nee  plumbeus  Aufier, 
Autumnufque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaefi;us  acerbae. 

Matutine  pater,  feu  Jane  libentius  audis, 
Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 

Inftituunt 


Sat.  VI.  O  F    H  O  R  A  C  E.  9 

I  hurry  me  in  hafte  away,  45 

Not  thinking  it  is  Levee-day; 

And  find  his  Honour  in  a  Pound, 

Hemm'd  by  a  triple  Circle  round, 

Chequer'd  with  Ribbons  blue  and  green  : 

How  fhould  I  thruft  myfelf  between  ?  50 

Some  Wag  obferves  me  thus  perplex'd. 

And  fmiling,  whifpers  to  the  next, 

*'  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud, 

'*  To  juftle  here  among  a  croud." 

Another  in  a  furly  fit,  5^ 

Tells  me  1  have  more  Zeal  than  Wit, 

*'  So  eager  to  exprefs  your  love, 

**  You  ne'er  confider  whom  you  fhove, 

''  But  rudely  prefs  before  a  Duke." 

I  own,  I'm  pleas'd  with  this  rebuke,  60 

And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  fliow 

What  I  defire  the  world  fhould  know. 

I  get  a  whifper,  and  withdraw ; 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  faw 

Come  with  Petitions  fairly  penn'd,  65 

Defiring  I  would  fland  their  friend. 

This,   humbly  offers  me  his  Cafe— 
That,  begs  my  int'reft  for  a  Place — 

Inflituunt,   (fic  DIs  placitum)  tu  carminis  eflo 
Principium  :  Romae  fponforem  me  rapis  :  Eia, 
Ne  prior  officio  quifquam  refpondeat,  urgue  : 
Sive  Aquiloradit  terras,  feu  bruma  nivalem 
Interiorediem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necelTe  efl. 
Poftmodo,  quod  mi  obfit,  clare  certumque  locuto, 
Luftandum  in  turba,  et  facienda  injuria  tardis. 
Quid  tibi  vis,  infane  ?  etquas  res  agis  ?  im.probus  urguet 
Iratis  precibus,  tu  pulfes  omne  quod  obftat. 
Ad  Maecenatem  memori  fi  mente  recurras. 
Hocjuvat,  et  melli  eft;  ne  mentiar,   at  fimul  atras 
Ventum  efl  Efquilias ;  aliena  negotia  centum 

Vol.  III.  C  Per 
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A  hundred  other  Men's  affairs, 

Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears.  70 

*«  To-morrow  my  Appeal  comes  on, 

"  Without  your  help  the  Caufe  is  gone— 

The  Duke  expefts  my  Lord  and  you, 

About  fome  great  Affair  at  Two — 

'•'  Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind,  75 

''  To  get  my  Warrant  quickly  fign'd  : 

*'  Confider,  'tis  my  firfl  requeft. — 

Be  fatisfy'd,  I'll  do  my  befl : 

Then  prefently  he  falls  to  teize, 

*'  You  may  for  certain,  if  you  pleafe  ;  So 

*'  I  doubt  not,  if  his  Lordfhip  knew — 

*'  And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you— 

'Tis  (let  me  fee)  three  years  and  more, 
(C£lober  next  it  will  be  four) 

Since  Harley  bid  me  firll  attend,  85 

And  chofe  me  for  an  humble  friend  ; 
W^ould  take  me  in  his  Coach  to  chat. 
And  queflion  me  of  this  and  that ; 
As,  What's  o'clock?"  And,  «'  How's  the  Wind?" 
«'  Whofe  Chariot's  that  we  left  behind  5"  99 

Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  Country  Signs ; 
Or,   **  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
*'  From  Pope,  from  Parnell,  or  from  Gay  ? 


Per  caput,  et  circa  faliunt  latus.     Ante  fecundam 
Rofcius  orabat  fibi  adelTes  ad  Puteal  eras. 
De  re  communi  fcribae  magna  atque  nova  te 
Orabant  hodie  meminifles,  Quinte,  rcverti. 
Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  figna  tabellis. 
Dixetis,  Experiar  :  Si  vis,  potes,  addit ;  et  inflat 
Septimus  oftavo  propiorjam  fugerit  annus. 
Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  fuorum 
In  numero  :  duntaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollerc  rheda 
VcUet,  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concredere  nugas 

4  Hoc 


Sat.  VI.  O  F    H  O  R  A  C  E.  ii 

Such  tattle  often  entertains  95 

IMy  Lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains, 

As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 

To  Windibr,  and  again  to  Town, 

Where  all  that  pafles,  inter  nos. 

Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-Crofs,  100 

Yet  Ibme  I  know  with  envy  jwell, 
Becaufe  they  fee  me  us'd  fo  well : 
*'  How  think  you  of  our  Friend  the  Dean? 
"  I  wonder  what  fome  people  mean; 
*'  My  Lord  and  he  are  grown  fo  great,  105 

''  Always  together,  teie  a  tete  ; 
"  What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes — 
*'  See  but  the  fortune  of  fome  folks  I" 
There  flies  about  a  ftrange  report 

Of  fome  exprcfs  arriv'd  at  Court ;  lOO 

I'm  ftopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet. 
And  catechis'd  in  ev'ry  ftreet. 
"  You,  IVIr.  Dean,  frequent  the  Great ; 
**  inform  us,  will  the  Emp'ror  treat  ? 
*'  Or  do  the  Prints  and  Papers  lie  r"  1 15 

Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  L 
*'  Ah  Doftor,  how  you  love  to  jell  ? 
*'  'Tis  now  no  fecret" — I  proteft 


Hoc  genus,  Hora  quota  eft  ?  Threxeft  Gallina  Syro  par. 

Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent ; 

Et  quae  rimofa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 

Per  totum  hoc  tempus,  fubjeclior  in  diem  et  horara 

Invidiae  nofter,  ludos  fpeftaverit  una  ; 

Luferit  in  campo  :   Forcunae  tilius,  omnes. 

Frigidus  a  Roilris  manat  per  corapita  rumor  : 

Quicunque  obvius  eft,  me  confulit  :  O  bone  (nam  te 

Scire,  Decs  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet) 

Num  quid  de  Dacis  audifli?   Nil  equidem.     Ut  tu 

Semper  eris  derifor  !   At  omnes  Di  exagitent  me, 

C  2  Sira 
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'Tis  one  to  me — **  Then  tell  us,  pray, 

*'  When  are  the  Troops  to  have  their  pay  ?"  12© 

And,  tho'  I  Iblemnly  declare 

I  know  no  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 

They  Hand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 

The  clofeft  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus  in  a  fea  of  folly  tofs'd,  125 

My  choiceft  Hours  of  life  are  loft ; 
Yet  always  wifliing  to  retreat. 
Oh,  could  I  fee  my  Country  Seat ! 
There  leaning  near  a  gentle  Brook, 

Sleep,  or  perufe  fome  ancient  Book,  130 

And  there  in  fweet  oblivion  drown 
Thofe  Cares  that  haunt  the  Court  and  Town. 
O  charming  Noons !  and  Nights  divine  ! 
Or  when  I  fup,  or  when  I  dine. 

My  Friends  above,  my  Folks  below,  135 

Chatting  and  laughing  all-a-row. 
The  Beans  and  Bacon  fet  before  'era. 
The  Grace-cup  ferv'd  with  all  decorum  : 
Each  willing  to  be  pleas'd,  and  pleafe. 
And  ev'n  the  very  Dogs  at  eafe  !  140 


Sira  quicquam.     Quid  ?  mllitibus  promifTa  Triquetra 
jPraedia  Caefar,  an  eft  Itala  tellure  daturus  ? 
Jurantem  me  fcire  nihil  miratur,  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  iilenti. 

Perditurhaec  inter  mifcrolux;  non  fine  votis, 
O  rus,  quando  ego  te  afpiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit. 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  fomno  et  inertibus  horis^ 
Ducere  folicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  r 
O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata,  fimulque 
XJnfta  fatis  plngui  ponentur  olufcula  lardo  ? 
O  noftcs  coenaeque  Deiim  !  quibus  ipfe  meique. 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vefcor,  vernafque  procaces 
Pafco  libatis  dapibus  :  cum,  ut  cuique  libido  eft, 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conyiva,  folutus 

Legibus 
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Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things. 

How  this  or  that  Italian  fings, 

A  Neighbour's  Madnefs,  or  his  Spoufe's, 

Or  what's  in  either  of  the  Houfes : 

Butfomething  much  more  our  concern,  14J 

And  quite  a  fcandal  not  to  learn  : 

Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wifer, 

A  man  of  Merit,  or  a  Miler  ? 

Whether  we  ought  to  chufe  our  Friends, 

For  their  own  Worth,  or  our  own  Ends  ? 

What  good,  or  better,  we  may  call. 

And  what,  the  very  beft  of  all  ? 

Our  Friend  Dan  Prior,  told  (you  know) 
A  Tale  extremely  a  propjs : 

Name  a  Town  Life,   and  in  a  trice,  155 

He  had  a  Story  of  two  Mice, 
Once  on  a  time  (fo  runs  the  Fable) 
A  Country  Moufe,  right  hofpitable, 
Receiv'd  a  Town  Moufe  at  his  Board, 
Juft  as  a  Farmer  might  a  Lord.  l5o 

A  frugal  Moufe,   upon  the  whole, 
Yet  loy'd  his  Friend,  and  had  a  Soul, 


Legibus  infanis :  feu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula  ;  feu  modicis  uvefcit  laetius,   ergo 
Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domlbufve  alienis. 
Nee  male  necne  Lepos  faltet  :  fed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  et  nefcire  malum  eft,  agitamus ;  utrumnc 
Divitiis  homines,   an  lint  virtute  beati  : 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  ufus  reftumne,  trahat  nos : 
Et  quae  fit  natura  boni,  fummumque  quid  ejus. 
Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 
Ex  re  fabellas,  fi  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 
Solicitas  ignarus  opes;   lie  incipit  :  Olim 
Rufticus  virbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
Accepiffe  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hofpes  amicum  ; 
Afper?  et  attentus  quaelitis ;  ut  tamen  arctum 

Salveret 
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Knew  what  was  handfome,  and  v/oulddo't. 

On  iuft  occafion,  coute  qui  coute. 

He  brought  him  Bacon  (nothing  lean)  165 

Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  Dean  ; 

Cheefe,  fuch  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 

But  wifh'd  it  Stilton  for  his  fake  ; 

Yet,  to  his  Gueft  the'  no  way  fparing. 

He  eat  himfelf  the  rind  and  paring.  170 

Our  Courtier  fcarce  could  touch  a  bit. 

But fhow'd  his  Breeding  and  his  Wit; 

He  did  his  bell  to  feem  to  eat, 

And  cry'd   **  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 

"  But  Lord,  my  Friend,  this  favage  Scene  !  175 

**  For  God's  fake,  come,   and  live  with  Men  : 

*'  Conlider,   Mice,  like  Men,   muft  die, 

*'  Both  fmall  and  great,  both  you  and  I  : 

*'  Then  fpend  your  life  in  Joy  and  Sport, 

*'  (This  doftrine.  Friend,  I  learn'd  at  Court.)"       180 

The  verieft  Hermit  in  the  Nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  flrong  temptation. 


Solveret  hofpitiis  animum,  quid  multa  ?  neque  ille 

Sepoliti  ciceris,  nee  longae  invidit  avenae  : 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum,  femefaque  lardi 

Frufta  dedit,   cuplens  varia  faftidia  coena 

Vincere  tangentis  male  fingula  dente  fuperbo  : 

Cum  pater  ipfe  domus  palea  porredus  in  horna 

Effet  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc.  Quid  te  juvat,  inquit,  amice^ 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorfo  ? 

Vin'  tu  homines  urbemque'feris  praeponere  fylvls  ? 

Carpe  viam  (mihi  crede)  comes  :  terreftria  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  fortita,  neque  uUa  eft, 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo,  leti  fuga.  quo,  bone,  circa, 

Dum  licet,   in  rebus  jucundis  vivebeatus: 

Vive  mcmor  quam  fis  aevi  brevis.     Haec  ubi  dida 

Agreftem  pepulere,  domo  levis  exfilit :  inde 

Ambo  propofitum  pcragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes. 

Moenia 


Sat.  VI.  OFHORACE.  J5 

Away  they  come,  thro'  thick  and  thin. 

To  a  tall  houfe  near  Lincoln's-Inn  : 

('Twas  on  the  night  of  a  Debate,  185 

When  all  their  Lordfhips  had  fate  late.) 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  Poet 
Shin'd  in  Defcription,  he  might  fhow  it ; 
Tell  how  the  Moon-beam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  Silver  all  the  walls ;  19O 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotefco  roofs,  and  Stucco  floors : 
But  let  it  (in  a  word)  be  faid. 
The  Moon  was  up,  and  Men  a-bed. 
The  Napkins  white,  the  Carpet  red  :  I95 

The  Guefts  withdrawn  had  left  the  Treat, 
And  down  the  Mice  fate,  the  a  tete. 

Our  Courtier  walks  from  difli  to  dlfh, 
Taftes  for  his  Friend  of  Fowl  and  Fifh  ; 
Tells  all  their  xiames,  lays  down  the  law,  20a 

*'  ^^  ^a  ^Ji  ^on  !  Ah  gout ez  (a  ! 
*«  That  Jelly's  rich,  this  Malmfey  healing, 
*'  Pray  dip  your  Whilkers  and  your  Tail  in.'* 
Was  ever  fuch  a  happy  Swain  r 

He  fluffs  andfwills,  and  fluffs  again.  205 

*'  I'm  quite  afham'd — 'tis  mighty  rude 
*'  To  eat  fo  much — but  all's  fo  good. 
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Moenia  nofturni  fubrepere,  jamque  tenebat  j 

Nox  medium  coeli  fpatium,  cum  ponit  uterquc  ! 

In  locuplete  domo  veftigia  :  rubro  ubi  cocco  \ 

Tin£la  fuper  leftos  canderet  veftis  eburnos ;  ! 

Multaque  de  magna  fupereffent  fercula  coena,  .  j 

Qiiae  procul  exftruftis  inerant  hefterna  caniftris. 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porreftum  in  vefte  locavit  i 

Agreftem  ;  veluti  fuccinftus  curlitathofpes,  > 

Continuatque  dapes  :  nee  non  vernilicer  iplis  I 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelibans  omne  quod  affert,  \ 

Ille  Cubans  gaudet  mutata  forte,  bonifque 


Rebus  I 
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*'  I  hav6  a  thoufand  thanks  to  give — 

"  My  Lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 

No  Iboner  faid,  but  from  the  Hall  2iO 

Rufh  Chaplain,  Butler,  Dogs  and  all : 

"  A  Rat,  a  Rat !  clap  to  the  door" — 

The  Cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  Mice, 

Or  Gods  to  fave  them  in  a  trice !  215 

(It  was  by  Providence  they  think. 

For  your  damn'd  Stucco  has  no  chink  ) 

"  An't  pleafe  your  Honour,  quoth  the  Peafant, 

*'  This  fame  Deffert  is  not  fo  pleafant : 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  Tree, 

««  A  Cruft  of  Bread,  and  Liberty  ! 


Rebus  aglt  laetum  convivam  :  cum  fubito  ingens 
Valvarum  flrepitus  le£lis  excuffit  utrumque. 
Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave  ;  magifque 
Exanimes  trepidarc,  fimul  domus  alta  Moloffis 
Perfonuit  canibus,  turn  rufticus,  Haud  mihi  vita 
Eft  opus  hac,  ait,  et  valeas  :  me  fylva  cavufquc 
Tutus  ab  infidiis  tenui  folabitur  ervo. 
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BOOK         IV. 

ODE       I. 

To       VENUS. 

A  GAIN  ?  new  Tumults  in  my  breaft? 

Ah  fparc  me,  Venus !  let  me,  let  me  reft  ! 

I  am  not  now,  alas !  the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  Reign  of  my  Queen  Anne, 
Ah  found  no  more  thy  foft  alarms, 

Nor  circle  fober  fifty  with  thy  Charms  ! 
Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  Defires ! 

Turn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires. 
To  Number  five  dire£l  your  Doves, 

There  fpread  round  Murray  all  your  blooming  Loves; 
Noble  and  young,  who  ftrikes  the  heart 

With  ev'ry  fprightly,  ev'ry  decent  part  ; 
Equal,  the  injur'd  to  defend. 

To  charm  the  Miftrefs,  or  to  fix  the  Friend, 

Ad    V  E  N  E  R  E  M. 

TNtermissa,  Venus,  diu 

Rurfus  bella  moves?  parce  precor,  precor. 
Non  fum  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cynarae,  define,  dulcium 
Mater  faeva  Cupidinum, 

Circa  luftra  decern  fleftere  mollibus 
Jam  durum  imperils :  abl 

Qiio  blandae  juvenum  te  rcvocant  preces, 
Tempeltivius  in  domum 

Paulli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 
Comiffabere  Maximi ; 

Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneurp. 
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He,  with  a  hundred  Arts  refin'd. 

Shall  flretch  thy  conquefts  over  half  the  kind  : 
To  him  each  Rival  fhall  fubmit. 

Make  but  his  Riches  equal  to  his  Wit, 
Then  fliall  thy  Form  the  Marble  grace, 

(Thy  Grecian  Form)  and  Chloe  lend  the  Facet 
His  Houfe,  embofom'd  in  the  Grove, 

Sacred  to  focial  life  and  fecial  love. 
Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendent  green. 

Where  Thames  reflefts  the  vilionary  fccne  : 
Thither,  the  lilver  founding  lyres 

Shall  call  the  fmiling  Loves,  and  young  Defires ; 
There,  ev'ry  Grace  and  Mufe  fhall  throng. 

Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  fong  ; 
There  Youths  and  Nymphs,  in  confort  gay. 

Shall  hail  the  riling,  clofe  the  parting  day. 
With  me,  alas  !  thofe  joys  are  o'er ; 

For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 
Adieu  ;   fond  hope  of  mutual  fire, 

The  fl-ill-believing,  flill  renew'd  defirc  ; 


Namque  et  nobilis,  et  decens, 

Et  pro  folicitis  non  tacitus  reis, 
Et  centum  puer  artium, 

Late  figna  feret  militiae  tuae. 
Et,  quandoque  potcntior 

Largis  muneribus  riferit  aemuli, 
Albano*  prope  te  lacus 

Ponct  marmoream  fub  trabe  citrea 
Illic  plurima  naribus 

Duces  thura  ;  lyraque  etBerecynthiac 
Deleftabere  tibia 

Mixtis  carminibus,  non  fine  fiflula. 
Illic  bis  pueri  die 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum, 

3  Mc 
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Adieu  !  the  heart-expanding  bowl. 

And  all  the  kind  Deceivers  of  the  foul ! 
But  why  ?  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear  ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek  th'  involuntary  Tear  ? 
Why  words  fo  flowing,  thoughts  fo  free, 

Stop  or  turn  nonfenfe,  at  one  glance  of  thee  ? 
Thee,  prell  in  Fancy's  airy  beam, 

Abfent  I  follow  thro'  th'  extended  Dream  ; 
Now,  now  I  ceafe,  I  clafp  thy  charms. 

And  now  you  burft  (ah  cruel !)   from  my  arms ; 
And  fwiftly  fhoot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  foftly  glide  by  the  Canal, 
Now  fhown  by  Cynthia's  fllver  ray, 

And  now,  on  rolling  waters  fnatch'd  away. 


Me  nee  femina,  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  fpes  animi  credula  mutui,  1 1., 

Nee  certare  juvat  mero  -^^ 

Ncc  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 
Scd  cur,  heu  !  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacrymo  per  genas  ? 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  lilentio  ? 
Nofturnis  te  ego  fomniis 

Jam  captum  teneo  jam  volucrem  fequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martil 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles. 
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Part  of  the    Ninth    Ode   of 
the  Fourth  Book. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


T   EST  you  fliould  tliink  that  verfe  Ihall  die, 
Which  founds  the  Silver  Thames  along. 
Taught  on  the  wings  of  Truth  to  fly- 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  fong  : 

Tho'  daring  Milton  fits  fublime. 

In  Spenfer  native  Mufes  play  ; 
Nor  yet  fhall  Waller  yield  to  time, 

Nor  peniive  Cowley's  moral  lay — 

Sages  and  Chiefs  longfincc  had  birth 
Ere  Ca.iar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd  ; 

Thefe  rais'd  new  Empires  o'er  the  Earth, 

And  Thofe,  new  Heav'ns  and  Syftems  fram'd. 


T^^J  f^  forte  credas  Interitura,  quae 

Longe  fonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Kon  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 

Verba  loquor  focianda  chord  is  : 

Non,  fi  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque,   et  Alcaei  minaces 
Stelichorique  graves  Camenae  : 


Nee,  fi  quid  olim  lufit  Anacreon 

Delevit  aetas  :  fpirat  adhuc  amor 

Vivuntque  commifli  calores 

Aeoliae  fidibus  puellac. 


Vixere 
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Vain  was  the  Chief's,  the  Sage's  pride  I 
•  They  had  no  Poet,  and  they  died. 
In  vain  they  fchem'd,  in  vain  they  bled  ! 
They  had  no  Poet,  and  are  dead. 


Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ;  fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgueotur  ignotique  longa 
Node,  carcnt  quia  vate  facro. 
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EPISTLE* 


T    O 

ROBERT    Earl    of  Oxford,    and    Earl 

Mortimer. 

Q"  UC  H  were  the  Notes  thy  once-lov'd  Poet  fung, 
O  'Till  Death  untimely  ftop'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  jufi:  beheld  !  and  loft!  admir'd  and  mourn'd  ! 
With  fofteft  manners,  gentleft  arts  adorn'd  ! 
Bleft  in  each  Icience,  bleft  in  ev'ry  ftrain  !  5 

Dear  to  the  Mufe  !  to  Harley  dear^in  vain  ! 

For  him,  thou  oft  haft  bid  the  World  attend. 
Fond  to  forget  the  ftatefman  in  the  friend ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  defpis'd  the  farce  of  ftate. 
The  fober  follies  of  the  wife  and  great ;  !• 

Dextrous,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleas'd  to  'fcape  from  Flattery  to  Wit. 

Abfent  or  dead,  ftill  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  ligh  the  abfent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  thofe  nights  that  clos'd  thy  toilfome  days,  15 

Still  hear  thy  Parnell  in  his  living  lays. 
Who,  carelefs  now  of  Int'reft,  Fame,  or  Fate, 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great  ; 
Or  deeming  meaneft  what  we  greateft  call. 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  Fall.  2© 

And  fure,  if  aught  below  the  feats  divine 
Can  touch  Immortals,  'tis  a  Soul  like  thine  : 
A  Soul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftancetry'd, 
Above  all  Pain,  and  Paffion,  and  all  Pride. 

*  This  Epiftle  was  fent  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  Dr,  Parnell's  Poems 
publinied  by  our  Author,  after  the  faid  Earl's  Imprifonment  in  the  Tower, 
and  Retreat  into  the  Country,  in  the  year  1721, 
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The  rao-e  of  Pow'r,    the  blaft  of  public  breath,  25 

The  luft  of  Lucre,   and  the  dread  of  Death. 

In  vain  to  Deferts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Mufe  attends  thee  to  thy  filent  fhade  : 
'Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  lateft  Heps  to  trace, 
-Rejudge  his  a£ts,  and  dignify  difgrace.  30 

When  Int'reft  calls  off  all  her  fneaking  train, 
And  all  th'  oblig'd  defert,  and  all  the  vain; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  Scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  lafl  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
Ev'n  now,  file  (hades  thy  Ev'ning  walk  with  bays,       35 
(No  hireling  file,   no  proftitiite  to  praiic) 
Ev'n  now,   obfervant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  Sun-fetof  thy  various  Day, 
Thro'  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  fee, 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he.  40 


EPISTLE 

T     O 

JAMES     CRAGGS,      Esq^ 
SECRETARY     OF    STATE*. 


Soul  'as  full  of  Worth,  as  void  of  Pride, 
Which  nothing  feeks  to  fhew,  or  needs  to  hide. 
Which  nor  to  Guilt  nor  Fear,  its  Caution  owes. 
And  boafts  a  Warmth  that  from  no  Pafiion  flows. 
A  Face  untaught  to  feign  ;  a  judging  Eye,  5 

That  darts  fevere  upon  a  rifing  Lie, 
And  llrikes  a  blufli  thro'  frontlefs  Flattery. 
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All 
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All  this  thouwert;  and  being  this  before, 

Know,  Kings  and  Fortune  cannot  make  thee  more. 

Then  fcorn  to  gain  a  Friend  by  lervile  ways,  lO 

Nor  wifh  to  loie  a  Foe  thefe  Virtues  raile; 

But  candid,  free,  lincere,   as  you  began. 

Proceed— a  Minifter,  but  ftill  a  Man. 

Be  not  (exalted  to  whate'er  degree) 

Afham'd  of  any  Friend,  not  ev'n  of  Me  :  I^ 

The  Patriot's  plain,  but  untrod,  path  purfue  ; 

If  not,  'tis  I  muft  be  afham'd  of  You. 


E     P     I     S     T     L 

To    Mr.    J  E  R  V  A  S  *, 

With    Mr.    Dryden's    Tranflation  of   Fresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 


'T'HIS  Vcrfe  be  thine,  my  friend,   nor  thou  refufc 

This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  Mufe. 
Whether  thy  hand  llrike  out  fome  free  defign, 
Where  Life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mafs,  3 

And  from  the  canvas  call  the  mimic  face  : 
Read  thefc  inftruftive  leaves,  in  which  confpire 
Frefnoy's  clofe  Art,  and  Dryden's  native  Fire  : 
And  reading  wifh,  like  theirs,  our  fate  and  fame, 
So  mix'd  our  ftudies,  and  fo  joln'd  our  name  ;  10 

Like  them  to  fliine  thro'  long  fucceeding  age. 
So  juft  thy  fklll,  fo  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  Sifter- Arts  wc  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame  ; 

•  This  Epiftle,  and  the  two  following,  wcve  written  fome  years  before 
tls  re(t,   and  originally  printed  in  17 17, 
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Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite,  15 

And  each  from  each  contract  new  ftrength  and  light. 
How  oft  in  pleafing  talks  we  wear  the  day. 
While  fummer-funs  roll  unperceiv'd  away  ? 
How  oft  our  ilowly-growing  works  impart, 
"While  Images  refleft  from  art  to  art  ?  20 

How  oft  review  ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend  ? 

What  fiatt'ring  fcenes  our  wand'ring  fancy  wrcwght, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  riling  to  our  thought  ! 
Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly,  25 

Fir'd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  Monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  infpiring  Dreams  at  Maro's  Urn  : 
With  thee  repofe,  where  Tully  once  was  laid,    ■ 
Or  feek  fpme  Ruin's  formidable  Ihade  :  30 

While  Fancy  brings  the  vanifli'd  piles  to  view. 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  a-new, 
Here  thy  well-ftudicd  marbles  fix  our  eye  ; 
A  fading:  Frefco  here  demands  a  figh  : 
Each  heav'nly  piece  unwearied  we  compare,  35 

Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'd  Guido's  air, 
Carracci's  flrength,  Correggio's  fofter  line, 
Paulo's  free  ftroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

How  finifii'd  with  illullrious  toil  appears 
This  fmall,  well  polifli'd  Gem,  the  ^-  work  of  years !  4.0 
Yet  Hill  how  faint  by  precept  is  exprefs'd 
The  living  image  in  the  painter's  breafl  ? 
Thence  endlefs  ftreams  of  fair  Ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  flvetch,  or  in  the  piflure  glow  ; 
Thence  Beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  fupplics  45 

An  Angel's  fweetnefs,  or  Bridgewater's  eyes. 

Mufe  !   at  that  Name  thy  facred  forrows  fnedj 
Thofe  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead  : 
Call  round  her  Tomb  each  objeft  of  deiare, 
F.ach  purer  frame  inform'd  with  purer  fire  :  50 

•  Frefnoy  employed  above  twenty  ycaij  in  fjnifhing  his  poem. 

Bid 
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Eld  her  be  all  that  chears  or  foftens  life. 
The  tender  filler,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife  ! 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore  ; 
Then  view  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more  ! 

Yet  Hill  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage  ;         5^ 
Her  modeft  cheek  fliall  warm  a  future  age. 
Beauty,  frail  flovv'r  that  ev'ry  feafon  fears. 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a  thoufand  years. 
Thus  Churchill's  race  fhall  other  hearts  furprize. 
And  other  Beauties  envy  Worlley's  eyes  ;  69 

Each  pleafing  Blount  fhall  endlefs  fmiles  bellow. 
And  foft  Belinda's  blufh  for  ever  glow. 

Oh  lalling  as  thofe  Colours  may  they  fliine, 
pree  as  thy  llroke,  yet  faultlefs  as  thy  line  ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  difplay,  65 

Soft  without  weaknefs,  witliout  glaring  gay  ; 
Led  by  fome  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  conftrains; 
And  finifh'd  more  thro'  happinefs  than  pains. 
The  kindred  Arts  fhall  in  their  praife  confpire. 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  firing  the  lyre.  70 

Yet  fhould  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place. 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  ev'ry  face  ; 
Yet  fliould  the  Mufes  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  foul; 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie,  yc 

And  thefe  be  fung  'till  Granville's  Myra  die  : 
Alas !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ! 
Thou  but  preferv'ft.  a  Face,  and  I  a  Name*. 
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EPISTLE 

To    Mifs    BLOUNT, 

With    the     Works     of    V   O    I   T   U   R    E. 

|N  thefe  gay  thoughts  the  Loves  and  Graces  /liine. 

And  all  the  Writer  lives  in  ev'ry  line  : 
His  cafy  Art  may  happy  Nature  feem. 
Trifles  themCelves  are  elegant  in  him. 
Sure  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fate,  ^ 

Who  without  flatt'ry  pleas'd  the  fair  and  great. 
Still  with  efteem  no  lefs  convers'd  than  read  ; 
With  wit  vvcU-natur'd,  and  with  books  well-bred  : 
His  heart,  his  miftrefs  and  Iiis  friend  did  fliare, 
His  time,  the  Mufc,   the  witty  and  the  fair.  lo 

Thus  wifely  carelefs,   innocently  gay, 
Cheaiful  he  play'd  the  trifle,  Life,   away  ; 
'Till  fate  fcarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  fuppreft. 
As  fmiling  Infants  fport  themfelves  to  reft. 
Ev'n  rival  Wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore,  jr 

And  the  gay  mourn'd  who  never  mourn'd  before; 
The  trueft  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with  fiffhs, 
Voiture  v\'as  wept  by  all  the  brighteft  Eyes  : 
The  Smiles  and  Loves  had  dy'd  in  Voiture's  death. 
But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe.  20 

Let  the  ftrift  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  qxa£l,  and  ferious  Comedy  ; 
In  ev'ry  fcene  fome  Moral  let  it  teach, 
Jind,  if  it  can,^at  once  both  pleafe  and  preach. 
Let  mine,  an  innocent  gay  farce  appear,  2C 

And  more  diverting  ftill  than  rcjrular. 
Have  Humour,  Wit,  a  native  Eafe  and  Grace, 
TJio'  not  too  ftridly  bound  to  Time  and  Place  : 

Critics 
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Critics  in  Wit,   or  Life,  are  hard  to  pleafe, 

Few  write  to  thole,  and  none  can  live  to  thefe.  30 

Too  much  your  Sex  is  b)'-  their  forms  confin'd, 
Severe  to  all,  but  moft  to  Womankind  ; 
Cuftom,   grown  blind  with  Age,   mull  be  your  guide  ; 
Your  pleafure  is  a  vice,   but  not  your  pride  ; 
By  Nature  yielding,  ftubborn  but  for  fame  ;  35 

Made  Slaves  by  honour,    and  made  fools  by  Shame. 
Marriage  may  all  thofe  petty  Tyrants  chafe, 
But  fets  up  one,  a  greater  in  their  place  : 
Well  might  you  willi  for  change  by  thofe  accurft. 
But  the  laft  Tyrant  ever  proves  the  woril.  40 

Still  in  conftraint  your  fuff'ring  Sex  remains, 
Or  bound  in  formal,   or  in  real  chains  : 
Whole  years  neglefted,   for  fome  months  ador'd. 
The  fawning  Servant  turns  a  haughty  Lord. 
Ah  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life,  45 

For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  Wife  ; 
Nor  let  falfe  Shews,   nor  empty  Titles  pleafe  : 
Aim  not  at  Joy,  but  reft  content  with  cafe. 

The  Gods,  to  curfe  Pamela  with  her  pray'rs, 
Gave  the  gilt  Coach  and  dappled  Flanders  Mares,         50 
The  fhining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  ftate. 
And,  to  complete  her  blifs,    a  Fool  for  Mate. 
She  glares  in  Balls,  front  Boxes,    and  the  Ring, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  Thing  ! 
Pride,  Pomp,  and  State  but  reach  her  outward  part;    55 
She  lighs,  and  is  no  Duchefs  at  her  heart. 

But,   Madam,  if  the  fates  withftand,  and  you 
Are  deftin'd  Hymen's  willing  Vi£lim  too  ; 
Truft  not  too  much  your  now  rcliftlefs  charms, 
Thofe,   Age  or  Sicknefs,  foon  or  late  difarms  :  60 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft, 
Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  paft ; 
Love,  rais'd  on  Beauty,  will  like  that  decay, 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  llender  chain  a  day  ; 

{  As 
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As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonnefs  are  worn,  65 

A  morning's  pleafure,  and  at  ev'ning  torn  ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  eafy,  yet  more  llrong, 
The  willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  Voiture's  *  early  care  Hill  flione  the  fame. 
And  Monthaulier  was  only  chang'd  in  name  :  y9 

By  this,  ev'n  now  they  live,  ev'n  now  they  charm, 
Their  Wit  ftill  fparkling,  and  their  flames  Hill  warm. 

Now  crown'd  with  Myrtle,  on  th'  Elylian  coafl. 
Amid  thofe  Lovers,  joys  his  gentle  Ghoft  : 
Pleas'd,  waiile  with  fmiles  his  happy  lines  you  view,     75 
And  finds  a  fairer  Ramboiiillet  in  you. 
The  brighteft  eyes  in  France  infpir'd  his  Mufe  ; 
The  brightert  eyes  of  Britain  now  perufc  ; 
And  dead,  as  living,  'tis  our  Author's  pride 
Still  to  charm  thofe  who  charm  the  world  belldc.  80 


*  Madenioifelle  Pai  let. 
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EPISTLE 

To    the   iamc. 
On  her  lcavin2f  tlie  Town  after  the  Coronation  *. 

A  S  feme  fond  Virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 

Drags  from  the  Town  to  wholefome  Country  aii', 
Juft  when  flie  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye. 
And  hear  a  fpark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh  ; 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  flie  muft  fever,  5 

Yet  takes  one  kifs  before  fhe  parts  for  ever  : 
Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew, 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  fighs  withdrew  ; 
Not  that  their  pleafures  caus'd  her  difcontcnt. 
She  flgh'd  not  that  they  ftay'd,  but  that  fhe  went.       10 

She  went  to  plain-work,  and  to  purling  brooks, 
Old-fafliion'd  halls,  dull  Aunts,  and  croaking  rooks : 
She  went  from  Op'ra,   Park,   Aflembly,  Play, 
To  morning-walks,  and  pray'rs  three  hours  a  day  ; 
To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  Bohea,  15 

To  mufe,  and  fpill  her  folitary  tea, 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  fpoon. 
Count  the  flow  Clock,  and  dine  exaft  at  noon  ; 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pi£lures  in  the  fire. 
Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  ftories  to  the 'Squire;  20 

Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  feven, 
There  ftarve  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way  to  heav'n. 
Some  'Squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack  ; 
Whofe  game  is  Whifl,  whofe  treat  a  toaft  in  fack  ; 
Who  vifits  with  a  gun,  prefents  you  birds,  25 

Then  gives  a  fmacking  bufs,  and  cries, — No  words  ! 
Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallooing  from  the  liable, 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a  table ; 

*  Of  King  George  the  Firft,  1715. 
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Whofe  laughs  are  hearty,  tho'  his  jefls  are  coarfe. 

And  loves  you  bell  of  all  things — but  his  horfe.  30 

In  fome  fair  ev'ning.  on  your  elbow  laid, 
You  dream  of  Triumphs  in  the  rural  fliade  ; 
In  penfive  thought  recall  the  fancy'd  fcene, 
See  Coronations  rife  on  ev'ry  green  ; 
Before  you  pafs  th'  imaginary  fights  35 

Of  Lords,   and  Earls,  and  Dukes,  and  garter'd  Knights, 
While  the  fpread  fan  o'erfhades  your  doling  eyes ; 
Then  give  one  flirt,   and  all  the  vifion  flies. 
Thus  vanilh  fceptres,  coronets,  and  balls. 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls  !  40 

So  when  your  Slave,  at  fome  dear  idle  time, 
(Not  plagu'd  with  head  -aches,  or  the  want  of  rhyme) 
Stands  in  the  ftreets,   abftrafted  from  the  crew. 
And  while  he  feems  to  lludy,  thinks  of  you  ; 
Jull  when  his  fancy  points  your  fprightly  eyes,  45 

Or  fees  the  blufh  of  foft  Parthenia  rife, 
Gay  pars  my  Ihoulder,  and  you  vanifli  quite. 
Streets,  Chairs,  and  Coxcombs  rufli  upon  my  light ; 
Vex'd  to  be  ftill  in  town,  1  knit  my  brow, 
Look  four,  and  hum  a  Tune,  as  you  may  nowi  50 


THE 
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THE 

BASSE  T-T  ABLE*. 

A     N 

ECLOGUE. 

CARDELIA.     SMILINDA. 
C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 


iier  come  ; 


) 

^ 

] 


'-THE  Bajpt-Tnble  fpread,  the  Tallw 

Why  ftays  Smilinda  in  the  Dreffing-Room  ? 
Rife,  penfive  Nymph,  the  TalUer  waits  for  you  : 

SMILINDA. 

Ah,  Madam,  fince  my  Sharper  is  untrue, 
I  joylefs  make  my  once  ador'd  Jlpeu.  1 

I  faw  him  fland  behind  Ombrelia's  Chair, 
And  whifper  with  that  foft,  deluding  air, 
And  thofe  feign'd  fighs  which  cheat  the  lifl'ning  Fair 

CARDELIA. 

Is  this  the  caufe  of  your  romantic  ftrains  ? 
A  mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  fuftains.  lO 

As  You  by  Love,  fo  I  by  Fortune  crofs'd  ; 
One,  one  bad  Deal,  Three  SeptUvas  have  loft. 

SMILINDA. 

Is  that  the  grief  which  you  compare  with  mine  ? 
With  eafe,-  the  fmiles  of  Fortune  1  refign  : 

•  Only  this  of  all  the  Town  Eclopucs  was  Mr.  Pope's;  and  is  here  print- 
ed from  a  copy  orreflL-d  by  his  o^vii  hand.-— The  humour  of  it  lies  in  this 
that  the  ofle  ii  in  love  with  tlie  Camt,  and  the  other  with,  the  Sharper. 

F  2  Wou/d 
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Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  Deal  were  gone  ;  15 

Were  lovely  Sharper  mine,  and  mine  alone, 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 

A  Lover  loft,  is  but  a  common  care ; 

And  prudent  Nymphs  againft  that  change  prepare  : 
The  Knave  of  Clubs  thrice  loft:  Oh!  who  could 

guefs 
This  fatal  ftroke,  this  unforelecn  Diftrefs  ?  20 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

See  Betty  Lovet  !  very  a  propos, 
She  all  the  cares  of  Love  and  Ploy  docs  know  : 
Dear  Betty  fliall  th' important  point  decide  ; 
Betty,  who  oft  the  pain  of  each  has  try'd  ; 
Impartial,  fhe  fliall  fay  who  fuffers  moft,  25 

By  Cards,  lll-Vfage^   or  !)y  Lovers  loji. 

LOVET. 

Tell,  tell  your  griefs ;  attentive  will  I  ftay, 
Tho'time  is  precious,  and  I  want  fome  Tea. 

» 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 

Behold  this  Equipage,  by  Mathers  wrought, 
With  Fifty  Guineas  (a  great  Pcn'worth)  bought.         33 
See,  on  the  Tooth-pick,   Mars  and  Cupid  ftrive  ; 
And  both  the  ftru2;G;linfr  fio;ures  feem  alive. 
Upon  the  bottom  Ihines  the  Queen's  bright  Face  ; 
A  jVIyrtle  Foliage  round  the  Thimble-Cafe  ; 
Jove,  Jove  himfelf  does  on  the  Sciftbrs  fhine  ;  35 

The  Metal,  and  the  Workmanfliip,  divine  ! 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

This  Snujj'-hox, — once  the  pledge  of  Sharper's  1ov«, 
When  rival  beauties  for  the  Prefent  ftrove  ; 
At  CorticellW  be  the  Raffle  won  ; 

Then  firft  his  Pafllon  was  in  public  fliown  :  50 

Hazardia 
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Hazard  I A  blufix'd,   and  turn'd  her  head  afide, 
A  Rival's  envy  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 
This  Sniif-box,— on  the  Hinge  lee  Brilliants  fliifie  : 
This  Snuff-box  will  I  ftake  ;  die  Prize  is  mine. 

C  A  H  D  E  L  I  A. 

Alas  !   far  Icffer  lofles  than  I  bear,  45 

Have  made  a  Soldier  ligli,  a  Lover  Avear. 
And  oh  !  what  makes  the  difappointment  hard, 
'Twas  mv  own  Lord  that  drew  the /7/^// Cflr«/. 
In  Complailance,  I* took  the  ^teen  he  gave  ; 
Tho'  my  own  iecret  wifli  was  foV  the  Knave.  50 

The  Knavcwon  Scnica,  which  I  had  chofe  ; 
And  the  next  Pull,  my  SeptUva  I  lofc. 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

Bvit  ah  !   what  aggravates  the  killing  fmart. 
The  cruel  thought,  that  ftabs  me  to  the  heart ; 
This  curs'd  Ombreli  A,  this  undoing  Fair,  jj 

By  whole  vile  arts  this  heavy  grief  I  bear  ; 
She,   at  whofe  name  I  Ihed  thele  fpiteful  tears. 
She  owes  to  me  the  very  charms  fhe  wears. 
An  aukward  Thing,  when  firfl:  fhe  came  to  Town; 
Her  fhape  unfaflxion'd,   and  her  Face  unknown  :  6a 

She  was  my  friend  ;  I  taught  her  firft  to  fprcad 
Upon  her  fallow  checks  enliv'ning  red  : 
I  introduc'd  her  to  the  Park  and  Plays ; 
And  by  my  int'reft,  CflZf«i  made  her  Stays. 
Ungrateful  wretch,  with  mimic  airs  grown  pert,  65; 

She  dares  to  Heal  my  Fav'rite  Lover's  heart. 

C  A  R  D  E  L  T  A. 

Wretch  that  I  was,  how  often  have  1  fwore. 
When  WiKNALL  tallfd,   I  would  punt  no  more  ? 
I  know  the  Bite,  yet  to  my  Ruin  run  ; 
And  fee  the  Folly,  which  I  cannot  fhun.  70 

3  SMILINDA. 
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S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

How  many  Maids  have  Sharper's  vows  decelvM  ? 
How  many  curs'd  the  moment  they  believ'd  ? 
Yet  his  known  Falfehoods  could  no  Warning  prove  i 
Ah  !  what  is  warning  to  a  Maid  in  Love  ? 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 

But  of  what  marble  muft  that  breafl  be  form'd,         75 
To  gaze  on  Bajpt,  and  remain  unwarm'd  ? 
When  KingSy  ^ieens,  Knaves,   are  fet  in  decent  rank  ; 
Exposed  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  Bank, 
Guineas,  Half-guineas,  all  the  fliining  train  ; 
The  Winner's  pleafure,  and  the  Lofer's  pain  :  80 

In  bright  Confufion  open  Rouleaus  lie. 
They  ftrike  the  Soul,   and  glitter  in  the  Eye. 
Fir'd  by  the  fight,  all  reafon  I  difdain  ; 
My  Pafiions  rife,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 
Look  upon  Bajfet,  you  who  reafon  boaft  ;  85 

And  fee  if  reafon  muft  not  there  be  loft. 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

What  more  than  marble  muft  that  heart  compofe. 
Can  hearken  coldly  to  my  Sharper's  Vows  ? 
Then,  when  he  trembles  !  when  his  Blufhes  rife  ! 
When  awful  Love  feems  melting  in  his  Eyes  !  99 

With  eager  beats  his  Mechlin  Cravat  moves  : 
He  loves, — I  whifper  to  myfelf,   He  loves  ! 
Such  unfeign'd  Paffion  in  his  looks  appears, 
I  lofe  all  Mem'ry  of  my  former  Fears  ; 
My  panting  heart  confefTes  all  his  charms,  gc 

I  yield  at  once,  and  fink  into  his  arms. 
_Think  of  that  moment,  you  who  Prudence  boaft; 
I'or  fuch  a  moment,   Prudence  well  were  loft, 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 

At  the  Groom- Porter'' s,  batter'd  Bullies  play. 
Some  Dukes  at  Marybone  bowl  Time  away.  100 

But" 
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But  who  the  Bowl,  or  rattling  Dice  compares 
To  Ballet's  heav'nly  Joys,  and  pleafing  Cares  ? 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 

Soft  SiMPLicETTA  doats  upon  a  Beau  ; 
Prudina  likes  a  Man,  and  laughs  at  Show. 
Their  fevernl  graces  in  my  Sharper  meet ;  1O5 

Strong  as  the  Footman,  as  the  Mailer  fvveet, 

L  O  V  E  T. 

Ceafe  your  contention,  which  has  been  too  long  ; 
I  grow  impatient,  and  the  Tea's  too  ftrong. 
Attend,  and  yield  to  what  I  now  decide  ; 
The  Equipage  fliall  grace  Smilinda's  Side  :  no 

The  Snuff-box  toCARDELiA  I  decree, 
Now  leave  complaining,  and  begin  your  Tea. 


Verbatim    from    B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 

Un   Jour  dit   un   Auteur,    etc. 

/^NCE  (fays  an  Author,  where  I  need  not  fay) 

Two  Travellers  found  an  Oyfter  in  their  way  ; 
Both  -fierce,   both  hungry  ;  the  clifpute  grew  ftrong, 
While  Scale  in  hand  Dame  Jtijiice  paft  along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  Laws, 
Explain'd  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  caufe. 
Dame  Jti/iice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  Right, 
Takes,  opens,  fwallows  it,  before  their  fight. 
The  caufe  of  ftrife  remov'd  fo  rarely  well. 
There  take  (fays  Jujiice)  take  ye  each  a  Shell. 
We  thrive  at  IVeJiminJier  on  Fools  like  you  : 
'Twas  a  fat  Oyfter — Live  in  peace — Adieu. 

ANSWER 
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ANSWER     to     the    following    Queflion 
of  Mrs.    Howe. 

VyHAT  IS  Prudery? 

*Tis  a  Beldam, 
Seen  with  Wit  and  Beauty  felddm. 
'Tis  a  fear  that  liarts  at  fhadows. 
'Tis  (no,  'tisn't)  like  Mifs  Meadows. 
'Tis  a  Virgin  hard  of  Feature, 
Old,  and  void  of  all  good-nature  ; 
Lean  and  fretful ;  would  feem  wife  ; 
Yet  plays  the  fool  before  flTedies, 
'Tis  an  ugly  envious  Shrew, 
That  rails  at  dear  Lepell  and  You. 


Occafioned  by  fome  Verfes  of  his   Grace  the 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

X  'I  USE,  'tis  enough  :  at  length  thy  labour  ends, 
-^   -*■    And  thou  flialt  live,   for  Buckingham  commends. 
Let  Crowds  of  Critics  now  my  verfe  alTail, 
Let  Dennis  write,   and  namelefs  numbers  rail  :  - 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thanklefs  pain. 
Time,  health,    and  fortune  are  not  lofl  in  vain. 
Sheffield  approves,   confenting  Phoebus  bends, 
And  I  and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


A  PRO- 
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PROLOGUE 

By    Mr.    POP  E, 

To  a  Play  for  Mr.  Dennis's  Benefit,  in  1733,  wheii 
he  was  old,  blind,  and  in  great  Diftrefs,  a  little  be- 
fore his  Death. 


A 


S  when  that  Hero,  who  in  each  Campaign, 
Had  brav'd  the  Goth,  and  many  a  Vandal  llain. 
Lay  Fortune-ftruck,   a  fpeftacle  of  Woe  ! 
Wept  by  each  Friend,  forgiv'nby  cv'ry  Foe  : 
Was  there  a  gen'rous,  a  reflefting  mind,  ^ 

But  pitied  Belisarius  *  old  and  blind  ? 
Was  there  a  Chief  f  but  melted  at  the  Sight  ? 
A  common  Soldier,  but  who  clubb'd  his  Mite  ? 
Such,  fuch  emotions  fhould  in  Britons  rife, 
When  prefs'd  by  want  and  weaknefs  Dennis  lies  -,       10 
Dennis,  who  long  had  vvarr'd  with  modern  Huns, 
Their  Quibbles  routed,  and  defy'd  their  Puns; 
A  defp'rate  Buhuark,  fturdy,  firm,  and  fierce 
Againft  the  Gothic  Sons  of  frozen  verfe  : 
How  chang'd  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groan,      15 
And  fhook  the  flasje  with  Thunders  all  his  own  ! 


•  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  imagined  than  thfs  allufion,  or  finelier 
conduced.  And  the  continued  pleafantry  fo  delicately  touched,  that  it  took 
nothing  from  the  felf-fatisfaaion  the  Cricic,  who  heard  it,  had  in  his  Merit, 
or  the  Audience  in  their  charity.  Withfo  mafteriy  a  hand  has  the  Poet  pro- 
fecuted,  in  this  benevolent  irony,  that  end,  which  he  f^ippofed  Dennis  him- 
felf,  had  he  the  wit  to  fee,  would  have  the  ingenuity  to  approve. 

This  dreodfd  SatWii,   Dcnn'u  <wi.l  confefs. 

Foe  to  his  Pride,   hut  Friend  to  his  Diftrefs. 
+  The  fine  figure  of  the  Commandjrr  in  that  capital  Pi£^ure  of  B.ltiariusat 
Chifwlck,   fuppliedihc  Poet  with  this  beaiuifij  idea. 
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Stood  up  todaih  each  vain  Pretender's  hope, 

Maul  the  P'rench  Tyrant,  or  pulldown  the  Pope  ! 

If  there's  a  Briton  then,  true  .bred  and  born, 

Who  holds  Dragoons  and  wooden  fhoes  in  fcorn  ;         SO 

If  there's  a  Critick.  of  dlftinguifh'd  rage  ; 

If  there's  a  Senior,  who  contemns  this  age  ; 

Let  him  to-night  his  juft  affiftance  lend, 

And  be  the  Critic  i,  Britons,  Old  Man's  Friend. 


M      A       C       E       R  : 

^       A        CHARACTER. 

TI/HEN  {imple  Macer,   now  of  high  renown, 

Firfl  fousfht  a  Poet's  Fortune  in  the  Town, 
'Twas  all  th'  Ambition  his  high  foul  could  feel, 
To  wear  red  llockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steel. 
Some  Ends  of  verfe  his  Betters  might  afford  ;  5 

And  gave  the  hr.rmlefs  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  thefe,  he  ventur'd  on  the  Town, 
And  with  a  borrow'd  Play  out-did  poor  Crown. 
There  he  ftopp'd  lliorr,   nor  fmce  has  writ  a  tittle. 
But  has  the  Wit  to  make  the  moil  of  little  :  10 

Like  flunted  hide-bound  Trees,  that  juft  have  got 
Sufficient  fap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  Vcrfe,  and  what  he  gets  commends, 
Not  of  the  Wits  his  foes,  but  Fools  his  Friends. 

So  fome  coarfe  Country  Wench,  almoil  decay'd,      15 
Trudges  to  town,  and  firft  turns  Chambermaid  ; 
Aukward  and  fupple,  each  devoir  to  pay  ; 
She  Hatters  her  good  Lady  twice  a  day  ; 
Thought  wondrous  honeft,   tho'  of  mean  degree. 
And  ft  r  a  n  ge  I  y  1  i  k'  d  f o  r  her  Si/nplii  Ity :  2  0 

In  a  tranllated  Suit,  then  tries  the  Town, 
With  borrow'd  Pins  and  Patches  not  her  own  : 

But 
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But  juft  endur'd  the  Winter  file  began, 

And  in  four  Months  a  batter'd  Harridan. 

Now  nothing  left,  but  wither'd,  pale^  and  fhrunk,     25 

To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  fhares  witli  Punk, 


To    Mr.    JOHN    MOORE, 


AUTHOR   of  the  celebrated  Worm- Powder.  "  \ 

TT OW  much,  egregious  Moore,  are  we  ^              ■ 

Decciv'd  by  fhews  and  forms ! 

Whate'er  we  think,  whate'er  we  fee,  1 

All  Humankind  are  Worms.  ■ 


Man  is  a  very  Worm  by  birth. 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  !  ' 

A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth,  • 

Then  Ihrinks  to  earth  again.  | 

That  Woman  is  a  Worm,   wc  find 

E'er  fince  our  Grandame's  evil ;  h 

She  firll  convers'd  with  her  own  kind,  ] 

That  ancient  Worm,  the  Devil.  < 

I 
( 

The  Learn'd  themfelves  we  Book-worms  name, 

The  Blockhead  is  a  Slow-worm ;  ' 

The  Nymph  whofe  tail  is  all  on  flame,  \ 

Is  aptly  term'd  a  Glow-worm  ;  : 

* 

The  Fops  are  painted  Butterflies, 

That  flutter  for  a  day  ; 
Firfl-  from  a  Worm  they  take  their  rife, 

And  in  a  Worm  decay. 

\ 

G  s,  The 
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The  Flatterer  an  Earwig  grows; 

Thus  Worms  fuit  all  conditions ; 
Mifers  are  Muck-worms,  Silk-worms  Beaus, 

And  Death  watches  Phyficians. 

That  Statefmcn  have  the  Worm,  Is  feen 

By  all  their  winding  play  ; 
Their  Confcienceis  a  Worm  within. 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah  Moore !   thy  fkill  were  well  employ'd. 

And  greater  gain  would  rife, 
if  thou  could'ft  make  the  Courtier  void 

The  Worm  that  nevre  dies ! 

O  learned  Friend  of  Akchurch-lane^ 

Who  fett'ft  our  entrails  free; 
Vain  is  thy  Art,  thy  Powder  vain, 

Since  W''orrhs  fhall  eat  ev'n  theei 

t)ur  Fate  thou  only  can'ft  adjourn 
Some  few  fhort  years,  no  more  ! 

Ev'n  Buitm\  Wits  to  Worms  fliall  turOy 
Who  Mac^ots  were  before,. 


SONG, 
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SONG,    by  a  Perfon  of  Quality. 

Written  in  the  Year  1733. 

I. 

l^Lutt'ring  fpread  thy  purple  Pinions, 

Gentle  Cupid^  o'er  my  Heart ; 
I  a  Slave  in  thy  Dominions ; 
Nature  mull  give  Way  to  Art. 

II. 

Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming, 

Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  Flocks ;  ~r:  .  "     ■ 

See  my  v/eary  Days  conluming, 

AU  beneath  yon  flow'ry  Rocks, 

III. 

Thus  the  Cjpr'ian  Goddefs  weeping, 

Mourn'd  Adonis,  darling  Youth  : 
Jlim  the  Boar,  in  Silence  creeping, 

Gor'd  with  unrelenting  Tooth. 

IV. 
Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  Numbers  ; 

Fair  Difcretion,  firing  the  Lyre  ; 
Sooth  my  ever-waking  Slumbers  : 

Brigl-t  Apolki  lend  thy  Choir. 

y. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  King  of  Terrors, 
Arm'd  in  adamantine  Chains^ 
Lead  me  to  the  Cryftal  Mirrors, 
'    Wat' ring  foft  Elyfian  Plains. 

VI. 
Mournful  Cyprefs,  verdant  Willow, 

Gilding  my  AureUa'^  Brows, 
Morpheus  hov'ring  o'er  my  Pillow, 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  Vows,  Me- 
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VII. 

Melancholy  fmooth  Maander^ 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  Round, 
On  thy  Margin  Lovers  wander, 

With  thy  flow'ry  Chaplets  crown'd,, 

vin. 

Thus  when  "Philomela  drooping, 

Softly  feeks  her  filent  Mate, 
See  the  Bird  of  Juno  Hooping  ; 

Melody  refigns  to  Fate. 


On    a   certain  LADY  at  Court* 

T  Know  the  thing  that's  moll  uncommon  ; 

(Envy  be  filent,  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a  reafonable  Woman, 

Handfome  and  witty,  yet  a  Friend. 

Not  wavp'd  by  Paffion,  aw'd  by  Rumour, 
Not  grave  thro'  Pride,   nor  gay  thro'  Folly, 

An  equal  Mixture  of  good  Humour, 
And  fenlible  foft  Melancholy. 

"  Has  fhe  no  faults  then  (Envy  fays)  Sir  ?"       -•.; 

Yes,  fhe  has  one,  I  mull  aver  : 
W^hen  all  the  World  confpires  to  praife  her. 

The  W^oman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


On 
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On    his    GROTTO*    at    Twickenham, 

COMPOSED    OF 

Marbles,  Spars,  Gems,  Ores,  and  Minerals. 

'yHOU  who  fhalt  flop,  where  T'/^^/Tz^/tranilucent  wave 

Shines  a  broad  Mirrour  thro'  the  fliadowy  Cave  ; 
Where  ling'ring  drops  from  min'ral  Roofs  diilil, 
And  pointed  Cryftals  break  the  fparkling  Rill, 
Unpolifli'd  Gems  no  Ray  on  Pride  beftow,  C 

And  latent  Metals  innocently  glow  : 
Approach.     Great  Nature  ftudioufly  behold  ! 
Aad  eye  the  Mine  without  a  wifh  for  Gold. 
Approach  :  but  awful  !  Lo  !  th'  ^gerian  Grottf, 
Where,  nobly  penlive,  St»  John  fat  and  thought;     10 
Where  Britijh  lighs  from  dying  Wyndham  ftole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  fliot  thro'  Marchmont's 

Soul. 
Let  fuch,  fuch  only,  tread  this  facred  Floor, 
Who  dare  to  love  their  Country,  and  be  poor. 


To  Mrs.   M.   B.   on  her  Birth-Day. 

r\H  be  thou  bleft  with  all  that  Heav'n  can  fend. 

•"5     Long  Health,  long  Youth,  long  Pleafurc,    and  a 

Ftiend  : 
Not  with  thofe  Toys  the  female  world  admire, 
Riches  that  vex,  and  Vanities  that  tire. 

*  The  improving  and  finlfliing  his  Grotto  was  the  favourite  amnfement 
of  his  declining  Years  ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  poetic  genius,  in  the  difpofilion 
and  ornaments  of  this  romantic  rccefs,  appears  to  as  much  advantage  as  in 
his  heft  contrived  Focms. 

f  Alluding  to  Kama's  projefling  his  fyflem  of  Politics  iii  thi?  Grottj 
adirtcd,  as  he  gave  out,  by  thj  Goddels  ^'Egeria. 

I  WitJi 
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With  added  years,  if  Life  bring  nothing  new,  5 

But  like  a  Sieve  let  every  bleffing  thro', 

Some  joy  ftill  loft,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er. 

And  all  we  gain,   fome  lad  reflection  more  ; 

Is  that  a  Birth-Day  ?  'tis  alas  !  too  clear, 

'Tis  but  the  Fun'ral  of  the  former  year.  10 

Let  Joy  or  Eafe.   let  Affluence  or  Content, 
And  the  gay  Confcience  of  a  life  well  fpcnt. 
Calm  every  thought,  infpirit  ev'ry  grace. 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face. 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year,  |j 

Without  a  Pain,  a  Trouble,  or  a  Fear; 
Till  Death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  deftroy," 
In  fome  loft  dream,  or  Ecftacy  of  joy. 
Peaceful  fleep  out  the  S?bbath  of  the  Tomb, 
And  wake  to  Raptures  in  a  Life  to  coiiiei  20 


To  Mr.  T  H  O  M  A  S   SOUTHERN, 

on  his   Birth-Day,     1742. 

J>  ESIGN'D  to  live,  prepar'd  to  die, 

With  not  one  lin,  but  poetry. 
This  day  Tom's  fair  Account  has  run 
(Without  a  blot)  to  eighty-one. 

Kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays  i 

A  table  ^,  with  a  cloth  of  bays  ; 
And  Ireland,  mother  of  fweet  lingers, 
Prefents  her  harp  f  ftill  to  his  fingers, 
The  feaft,   his  tow'ring  genius  marks 
In  yonder  wild  goofe  and  the  larks  !  le 

•  He  was  invirfd  to  dine  on  his  birth-day  with  this  Nobleman,  who  ha<C 

prepared  for  him  the  entcrtainmeiit  of  which  the  bill  of  fare  is  here  fct  down» 

I  The  harp  is  generiily  wo^e  oa  the  irifh  Linen  ;  fuch  as  'fable-cloths, 

The 
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The  mufhrooms  fhew  his  wit  was  fudden  ! 

And  for  his  judgment,  lo  a  pudden  ! 

Roall  beef,  tho'  old,  proclaims  him  flout, 

And  grace,  altho'  a  bard,  devout. 

May  Tom,   whom  Heav'n  fent  down  to  raife  15 

The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays*, 

Be  ev'ry  birth-day  more  a  winner, 

Digeft  his  thirty-thoufandth  dinner  ; 

Walk,  to  his  grave  without  reproach. 

And  fcorn  a  rafcal  and  a  coach.  20 


*  This  alludes  to  a  rtory  Mr.  Southern  told  of  Dryden,  about  the  fame 
time,  to  Mr.  P.  and  Mr,  W.  When  Southern  firft  wrote  for  the  Hage, 
Dryden  was  (o  famous  for  his  Prologues,  that  the  players  would  ad  nothing 
without  that  decoration.  His  ulual  price  till  then  had  been  four  guineas  : 
But  when  Southern  came  to  him  for  the  Prologue  he  had  befpoke,  Dryden 
told  him  he  muft  have  fix  guineas  for  it ;  "  which  (faid  he)  young  man, 
*'  is  out  of  no  difrcfpedt  to  you;  but  the  players  have  had  my  goods  too 
■"  cheap," — We  now  look  upon  thefe  Prologues  with  the  fame  admiration 
that  the  Virtuofi  do  on  the  Apothecaries  pots  paiated  by  Raphael. 
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EPITAPH    S*. 


His  faltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere  !  VtRG. 


I. 

On    CHARLES    Earl    of    DORSET, 
In  the  Church  of  Withyam  in  Sussex. 

T^ORSET,  the  Grace  of  Courts,  the  Mufe's  Pride, 

Patron  of  Arts,    and  judge  of  Nature,  dy'd. 
The  fcourge  of  Pride,  tho'  fan£lified  or  great, 
Of  Fops  in  Learning,  and  of  Knaves  in  State  : 

*  Thefe  little  compofitions  far  exceed  anything  we  have  of  the  fame  kihd 
from  other  hands  ;  yet,  if  we  except  the  Epitafb  on  the  young  Duke  of  Buck' 
ingham,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  they  are  not  of  equal  force  with  the 
reft  of  our  Author's  writings.  The  nature  of  the  Compofition  itfclf  is  deli- 
cate ;  and  generally  it  was  a  talk  impofed  on  him  ;  though  he  rarely  com- 
plied with  requefls  of  this  nature,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  fmall  number  of 
thefc  poems,  but  where  the  fubjeft  was  worthy  of  his  pen. 

For  random  pra'ife  the  Work  would  nter  be  done : 
Each  Mother  aflii  it  for  her  booby  Son  : 
Each  Widow  ajki  it  for  the  heft  of  Men  ; 
For  bimfht  weefi^  for  him  pie  nuidi  again. 

Yet  when  thefe  elegiac  movements  came  freely  from  the  heart,  he  mourns  is 
fuch  ftraius  as  Ihew  he  was  equally  a  mader  of  this  kind  of  Compofition 
with  every  other  he  undertook,  as  the  following  lines  in  the  Efi[tle  to  Jervas 
may  witnefs ;  which  would  have  made  the  fineft  Epitaph  in  the  world  : 

Call  round  her  Tomb  each  obje£l  of  defire. 
Each  purer  frame  inform'd  with  purer  fire  : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  chcars  or  foftens  life. 
The  tender  fiflcr,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife  : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore ; 
Then  view  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more. 

Yet 
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Yet  foft  his  Nature,  tho'  fevere  his  Lay, 

His  Anger  moral,  and  his  Wifdom  gay. 

Blefl  Sat' rift  !  who  touch'd  the  Mean  fo  true. 

As  fliow'd,  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Bleft  Courtier  !  who  could  King  and  Country  pleafe. 

Yet  facred  keep  his  Friendfliips,  and  his  Eafe. 

Bleft  Peer  !  his  great  Forefathers  ev'ry  grace 

Refleftino:,  and  refle£led  in  his  Race  ; 

Where  other  BucKHURSTs,  other  DoRSETS  fhine. 

And  Patrons  ftill,  or  Poets,  deck  the  Line. 


IL 


On    Sir    WILLIAM    T  R  U  M  B  A  L, 

One  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  Wil- 
liam IIL  who,  having  refigned  his  place,  died  in  his 
Retirement  at  Eafthamfted,  in  Berkfhire,    1716. 

A  Pleafing  Form  ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  Mind  ; 
Sincere,  tho'  prudent ;  conftant,  yet  refign'd  : 
Honour  unchang'd,  a  Principle  profeft, 
Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but  mod'rate  to  the  reft  : 
An  honeft  Courtier,  yet  a  Patriot  too  ; 
juft  to  his  Prince,  and  to  his  Country  true  : 
Fill'd  with  the  Senfe  of  Age,  the  Fire  of  Youth, 
A  Scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  Zeal  for  Truth  ; 
A  gen'rous  Faith,  from  Superftition  free  ; 
A  love  to  Peace,  and  hate  of  Tyranny  ; 
Such  this  Man  was ;  who  now,   from  Earth  remov'd. 
At  length  enjoys  that  Liberty  he  lov'd. 


H  %  On 
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III. 
On  the  Hon.   SIMON    HARCOURT, 

Only  Son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Karcourt,  at  the 
Church  of  Stanton-Harcourt  in  Oxfordfhire,   1720. 

r-j  O  this  fad  fhrine,  whoe'er  thou  art  !  draw  near, 
^     Here  lies  the  Friend  moft  lov'd,  the  Son  moft  dear  : 
Who  ne'er  knew  Joy,  but  Friendfliip  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  Father  Grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

How  vain  is  Reafon,  Lloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh  let  thy  once-lov'd  Friend  infcribe  thy  Stone, 
And,  with  a  Father's  forrows,  mix  his  own  I 


IV. 

On      JAMES      C   R   A   G   G   S,     Efq-. 

In  Westminster-Abbey. 

JACOBUS     CRAGGS 

REGI    MAGSJE    BRITANNI^E    A    SECRETIS 

ET    CONSILIIS    SANCTIORISUS, 

PRINCIPIS  PARITER  AC  POPULI  AMOR  ET  DELICI^J 

YIXIT    TITULIS    ET    INVIDIA    MAJOR 

ANNOS,    HEU    PAUCOS,    XXXV. 

OB.    FEB.    XVI.    MDCCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  Friend  to  Truth  !  of  Soul  fincere, 
In  Aftion  faithful,  and  in  Honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  Promife,  ferv'd  no  private  End, 
Who  gain'd  no  Title,  and  who  loft  no  Friend, 
Ennobled  by  Himfelf,  by  All  approv'd, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov'd. 

Intended 
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V. 

Intended    for     Mr.     R     O     W     E, 

In   Westminster-Abbey*. 

T"^  H  Y  veliqucs,  RowE,  to  this  fair  Urn  we  truft. 

And  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft  ; 
Beneath  a  rude  f  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  Tomb  fhall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  Ihadc,  and  endlefs  reft !  ^ 

Bleft  in  thy  Genius,  in  thy  Love  too  bleft  ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 


•  It  is  as  follows,  on  the  Monument  in  the  Abbey  created  to  Rowe  and  ' 
his  Daughter.  I 

Thy  Reliques  Rowe  !  to  this  fad  (hrine  we  truft, 
And  near  thy  Shakespear  place  thy  honour'd  buft. 

Oh,  next  him,  fkili'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear,  ; 

For  never  heart  felt  padion  more  fincere  j  | 

To  nobler  fentiment  to  fire  the  brave,  j 

For  never  Briton  more  difdain'd  a  flave.  i 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  (hade,    and  endlefs  reft  ; 

Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft !  , 

And  bleft,  that  timely  from  our  fcenc  remov'd,  | 

Thy  foul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  lov'd.  \ 

i 

*  Tothefe  {o  mourn'd  in  death,   fo  lov'd  in  life  ! 
The  childlefs  parent  and  the  widow'd  wife. 

With  tears  infcribes  this  monumental  ftone,  i 
That  holds  their  alhcs  and  expefls  her  own. 

f  The  Tomb  of  Mr.  Dryden  was  erefted  upon  this  hint  by  the  Duke  of  1 

Buckingham  ;  to  which  was  originally  intended  this  Epitaph,  " 

This  Sheffield  rais'd.     The  facred  Duft  below 

Was  Dryden  once:  The  reft  who  does  not  know  ?  ! 

which  the  Author  fincc  changed  into  the  plain  infcription  now  upon  it,  be-                       I 

jng  only  the  name  of  that  great  Poet.  ^ 

J.      D     R     Y    D     E    N. 

Natus  Aug.  9.  i<J3i.    Mortuus  Maij  i.  1700.  j 

JOANNZS    SHEFFIILB    DUX    BU  CXINGH  AM  IINSI  8    PCSUIX.  | 

Oa  ! 
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VI. 

On     Mrs.     CORBET, 
Who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breast. 

TJ  ERE  refts  a  Woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain Reafon,   and  with  fober  Senfe 
No  Conquefts  {he,  but  o'er  herfelf,  defir'd. 
No  Arts  elTay'd,   but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paffion  and  Pride  were  to  her  Soul  unknown^ 
Convinced  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffe£led,   fo  compos'd  a  mind  ; 
So  firm,  yet  foft;  fo  llrong,   yet  fo  refin'd  ; 
Heav'n,  as  its  pureft  gold,   by  Tortures  try'd  ; 
The  Saint  fuftain'd  it,  but  the  Woman  dy'd. 


VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Digby, 
and  of  his  Sifter  Mary,  erefted  by  their  Father  the 
Lord  Digby,  in  the  Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dor- 
fetfhire,   1727. 

t 

r~>  O  !  fair  Example  of  untainted  youth. 

Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacific  truth  : 
Compos'd  in  fuff'rings,  and  in  joy  fedate. 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Tuft  of  thy  word,  in  ev'ry  thought  fincere. 
Who  knew  no  wifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear  : 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unaffefted  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  : 
Go,  live  !  for  Heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine, 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  Moral  to  Divine. 

And 
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And  thou,  bleft  Maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penfive  haft  follow'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go  then,  where  only  blifs  lincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thcfe  Tears,  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  lliare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief : 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  Stone,  a  Verfe  receive  ; 
'Tis  all  a  Father,  all  a  Friend  can  give  ! 


VIII. 

On  Sir   G  O  D  F  R  E  Y    K  N  E  L  L  E  R, 

In  Westminster-Abbey,  1723. 

TZNELLER,  by  Heav'n  and  not  a  Mafter  taught, 
Whofe    Art    was    Nature,    and    whofe     Pi£lures 
Thought ; 
Now  for  two  ages  having  fnatch'd  from  Fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great. 
Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  honours,   Poets  lays. 
Due  to  his  Merit,  and  brave  Thirft  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and,  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 


Oa 
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IX. 

On    General    HENRY    WITHERS, 

In  Westminster- Abbey,  1729. 

TjERE,  Withers,  reft  !  thou  braveft,  gentleft  mind. 

Thy  Country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
Oh  born  to  Arms  !  O  Worth  in  Youth  approv'd  ! 
O  foft  Humanity,  in  Age  belov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  Vet'ran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  Courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  Martial  fpirit,  or  thy  Social  love  ! 
Amidft  Corruption,  Luxury,  and  Rage, 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  Virtues  to  our  age  : 
Nor  let  us  fay,   (thofe  Englifli  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 


X. 


On   Mr.    E  L  I  J  A  H    F   E   N  T  O  N, 

At  Easthamsted  in  Berks,    1730. 

^HIS  modeft  Stone,  what  few  vain  Marbles  can. 

May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honeft  Man  : 
A  Poet,  bleft  beyond  the  Poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heav'n  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and  Great : 
Foe  to  loud  Praife,  and  Friend  to  learned  Eafe, 
Content  with  Science  in  the  Vale  of  Peace, 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  Life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 
From  Nature's  temp'rate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  Heav'n  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 
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On     Mr.      G    A    Y, 

In  Westminster-Abbey,  1732. 

r\F  Manners  gentle,  of  AfFeftions  mild  ; 
In  Wit,  a  Man;  Simplicity,  a  Child  : 
With  native  Humour  temp'ring  virtuous  Rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafh  the  age  : 
Above  Temptation  in  a  low  Eftate,  5 

And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  Companion,   and  an  eafy  Friend, 
Unblam'd  thro'  Life,  lamented  in  thy  End. 
Thefe  are  Thy  Honours  !  not  that  here  thy  Buft 
Is  mix'd  with  Heroes,  or  with  Kings  thy  dufl;  10 

But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fhali  fay, 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies  Gay  *. 


XII. 

lotended    for    Sir     ISAAC     N  E  VV  T  O  N, 

In  WesTxMinster-Abbey. 

ISAAC  US    NEWTON  US: 

Quern  immortalem 

Teftantur  Tempus,   Natura,    Ccehim: 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  Laws  lay  hid  in  Night : 
GOD  faid,  Let  Newton  be  !  and  all  was  Light. 

*  I.  e.  in  the  liearts  of  the  good  and  worthy.—  Mr  Pope  told  me  his  con- 
ceit in  this  line  was  not  general:?  underfto;d.  For,  by  pecuhar  iil-luckf 
iheformu.'ary  exprefTion,  which  makes  the  beauty,  mifleads  the  reader  into 
a  fcnfe  whicH  takes  it  quite  av.sy. 
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xiri. 

On   Dr.    FRANCIS    ATTERBURY, 

Blfiiop  of  Rochefter, 

Who  died  In  Exile  at  Paris,   1732. 

[His  only  Daughter  having  expired  in  his  arms,  imme- 
diately after  fhe  arrived  in  France  to  fee  him.] 

DIALOGUE. 

SHE 

XT-ES,  we  have  liv'd — one  pang,  and  then  we  part! 

May  Heav'n,  dear  Father  !  now  have  all  thy  Heart* 
Yet  ah  !  how  once  we  lov'd,  remember  ftill. 
Till  you  are  dull  like  me. 

H    E 

Dear  Shade  !  I  will : 
Then  mix  this  duft  with  thine — O  fpotlefs  Ghoft  ! 
O  more  tJian  Fortune,  Friends,  or  Country  loll  ! 
Is  there  on  Earth  one  care,  one  wifli  befide  ? 
Yes— Save  my  Country,  Heav'n  '-, 

—He  faid,  and  dy'd. 

*  Alluding  to  the  Bifhop's  frequent  ufe  and  application  of  tlie  expiring 
words  of  the  famous  JFa^Ii^r  Paul,  in  his  prayer  for  the  flate,  esto  per- 
PETUA.  With  how  good  a  grace  the  Bi(hop  applied  it  at  his  trial,  and  is 
here  made  to  refer  to  it  in  his  laft  moments,  they  will  underfland  who  know 
what  conformity  there  was  in  the  lives  cf  the  Prelate  and  the  IVIonk.  The 
charader  of  oi;r  countryman  is  well  known.  And  that  of  the  Father  may  Lt 
told  in  very  few  words.  He  was  profoundly /killed  in  all  divine  and  human 
learning  :  He  employed  his  whole  life  in  the  fervice  of  the  State,  againfl  the 
unjnft  incroachments  of  the  Ckurcb.  He  was  modcft,  humble,  and  forgiving, 
candid,  patient,  and  jufi ;  free  from  all  prejudices  of  party,  and  all  ths 
projects  of  ambiiion  ;  in  a  word,  the  hapjiieil  compound  of  Science,  Wif- 
dom,  and  Virtue, 


On 
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XIV. 

On  EDMUND,  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM, 

Who  died  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  his  Age,   1735. 

T  F  modeft  Youth,  with  cool  Reflexion  crown'd. 

And  ev'ry  op'ning  Virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  fave  a  Parent's  jufteft  Pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  Patriot  to  a  {inking Hate; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  aik'd  thy  Tear, 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  Virtue  now  had  fhone  approv'd, 
The  Senate  heard  him,  and  his  Country  lov'd. 
Y'^et  fofter  Honours,  and  lefs  noify  Fame 
Attend  the  fnade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  Race,  for  Courage  fam'd  and  Art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  Merit  of  the  Heart; 
And  Chiefs  or  Sages  long  to  Britain  giv'n, 
Pays  the  lafh  Tribute  of  a  Saint  to  Heav'n. 


XV. 

For  One  who  would  not  be  buried  in  Weftminller- 

Abbey. 

TjEROES  and  Kings  !  your  diftance  keep; 

In  peace  let  one  poor  Poet  fleep. 
Who  never  flatter'd  Folks  like  you : 
Let  Horace  blulh,  and  Virgil  too. 


I  a  Another 
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Another,  on  the  fame. 

T  ]NDER  this  Marble,  or  under  this  Sill, 

Or  under  this  Turf,  or  e'en  what  they  will  ^ 
Whatever  an  Heir,  or  a  Friend  in  his  ftead, 
Or  any  good  creature  fhall  lay  o'er  my  head. 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  car'd,   and  ftill  cares  not  a  pin 
What  they  faid,  or  may  fay  of  the  Mortal  within  : 
But  who,  jiving  and  dying,  ferene  Hill  and  free, 
Trufts  in  God,  that  as  well  as  he  was,  he  Ihall  be. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To     the     READER. 

tN  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne    (which,  notwithfland- 
inf  thole  happy  Times  which  fucceedcd,  every  Eng- 
lifliman  may   remember)  thou  may'ft  poffibly,    gentle 
Reader,  have  feen  a  certain  venerable  Perfon  who  fre- 
quented the   outfide   of  the  Palace  of  St.  James's,  and 
who,   by  the  gravity  of  his  Deportment  and  Habit,  was 
generally    taken   for    a   decayed   Gentleman   of    Spain. 
His  flature   was  tall,  his  vifage  long,  his   complexion 
olive,  his  brows  were  black  and  even,  his  eyes  holl»w 
yet   piercing,    his  nofe  inclined   to  aqniline,  his    beard 
neo-lefted  and  mixed  with  grey  :  AH  this  contributed  to 
fpread  afolemn  Melancholy  over  his  countenance.     Py- 
thagoras was  not  more  fiient,  Pyrrho  more  motionlei's, 
nor   Zcno   more  auftere.     His  Wig  was   as  black  and 
fmooth  as  the  plumes   of  a  Raven,   and  hung  as  ftraight 
as  the  hair  of  a  River  God  rifing  from  the  water.      His 
cloak  fo  compleatly  covered  his  whole  perfon,  that  whe- 
ther or  no  he  had  any  other  cloaths  (much  lefs  any  linen) 
under  it,  I  fhall  not  fay  ;  but  his  fword  appeared  a  fuU 
yard  behind  him,  and  his  manner  of  wearing  it  was  fo 
ftifF,  that  it  feemed  grown  to  his  Thigh.  His  whole  figure 
was  lb  utterly  unlike  any  thing  of  this  world,  that  it  was 
not  natural  for  any  man  to  afk  him  a  quellion  without 
bleffing  himfelf  firft.     Thofe  who  never  faw  a  Jefuit^ 
took  him  for  one,  and  others  believed  him  fome  High 
Prieji  of  the  Jews, 

But  under  this  macerated  form  was  concealed  a  Mind 
replete  with  Science,  burning  with  a  zeal  of  benefiting 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  filled  with  an  honefl  confcious 
pride,  mixt  with  a  fcorn  of  doing,  or  fufFering  the  leafl 
thing  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Philofopher.     Accordingly 

he 
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he  had  a  foul  that  would  not  let  him  accept  of  any  offers 
of  Charity,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  body  feemed  but 
too  much  to  require  it.  His  lodging  was  in  a  fmall 
chamber  up  four  pair  of  ftairs,  where  he  regularly  paid 
for  what  he  had  when  he  eat  or  drank  ;  and  he  was  often 
obferved  wholly  to  abftain  from  both.  He  declined 
fpeaking  to  any  one,  except  the  Queen,  or  her  firft 
Miniller,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  make  fome  applica- 
tions ;  but  his  real  bufinefs  or  intentions  were  utterly 
unknown  to  all  men.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Queen's  Miniftry  ;  who,  either  out  of 
Jealoufy  or  Envy,  had  him  fpirited  away,  and  carried 
abroad  as  a  dangerous  perfon,  without  any  regard  to  the 
known  Laws  of  the  Kingdom. 

One  day,  as  this  Gentleman  was  walking  about  dinner- 
time alone  in  the  Mall,   it  happened  that  a  Manufcript 
dropt  from  under  his  cloak,  which  ray  fervant  picked  up, 
and  brought  to  me.     It  was  written  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  contained  many  moft  profound  fecrets,  in  an  unufual 
turn  of  reafoning  and  ftyle.     The  firft  leaf  was  infcribed 
with  thefe  words,   Codicillus^  feu    Liber  MemorialiSy    Mar- 
tini  Scrihleri,     The  book  was   of  fo  wonderful  a  nature, 
that  it  is  incredible  what  a  deiire  I  conceived  that  mo- 
ment to  be  acquainted  with  the  Author,  who  I   clearly 
perceived  was  fome  great  Philofopher  in  difguife.  I  feve- 
ral  times  endeavoured  to  fpeak  to  him,  which  he  as  often 
induftrioufly  avoided.     At  length  I  found  an  opportunity 
(as  he  flood  under  the  Piazza  by  the   Dancing-room  in 
St.  James's)  to  acquaint  him  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
his  Manufcript  was  fallen  into  my  hands;  and,  faying 
this,  I  prefented  it  to  him,  with  greatencomiums  on  the 
learned  Author.     Hereupon  he  took  me  afide,  furveyed 
me  over  with  a  fixt  attention,  and  opening  the  clafps  of 
the  Parchment  cover,  fpoke  (to  my  greit  furprize)  in 
Englifli,  as  follows : 

"  Courteous   ftranger,  whoever  thou  art,  I  embrace 
<'  thee  as  my  beft  friend  ;  for  either  the  Stars  and  my  Art 
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«  are  deceitful,  or  the  deftined  time  is  come  which  is  to 
«  manifeft  Martinus  Scriblcrus  to  the  world,  and  thou 
«  the  perfon  chofen  by  fate  for  this  talk.     What  thou 
«  feeftin  me  is  a  body  exhaufted  by  the  labours  of  the 
"  mind.     I  have  found  in  Dame  Nature  not  indeed  an 
<«  unkind,  but  a  very  coy  Miftrcfs  :  Watchful  nights, 
"  anxious  days,  flender  mea's,  and  endlefs  labours,  mull 
<'  be  the  lot  of  all  who  purfue  her,   through  her  laby- 
"  rinths  and  maeanders.     My  firft  vital  air  I  drew  in 
<«  this  iiland    (a  foil  fruitful  of  Philofophers)  but  my 
<«  complexion  is  become  aduft,    and  my  body  arid,  by 
<'  vifitino-  lands  (as  the  poet  has  it)   alio  fuh  fole  calentes. 
"  I  have,  through  my  whole  life,  palled  under  feveraV 
<«  difo-ulfes  and  unknown  names,  to  fcreen  myfelf  from 
<*  the  envy  and  malice  which  mankind   exprefs  againft 
**  thofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  the  Arcanum  Magnum.     But 
"  at  prefent  I  am  forced  to  take  Sanftuary  in  the  Britifh 
"  Court,  to  avoid  the   Revenge   of  a  cruel  Spaniard, 
'"  who  has  purfued  me  almoft  through  the  whole  terra- 
<'  queous  globe.      Being  about  four   years  ago  in  the 
*'  City  of  Madrid  in  quell  of  natural  knowledge,  I  was 
**  informed  of  a  Lady  who  was  marked  with  a  Pomegra- 
"  nate  upon  the  infide  of  her  right  Thigh,  which  blof- 
*'  fom'd,and,  as  it  were,  feem'd  to  ripen  in  the  due  feafon. 
**  Forthwith  was  I  pofTcffed  with  an  infatiable  curiofity 
*'  to  view  this  wonderful  Phcenomenon.     I  felt  the  ard- 
**  our  of  my  paffion  encreafe  as  the  feafon  advanced,  till, 
**  in  the  month  of  July,  1  could  no  longer  contain.     I 
*'  bribed  her  Duenaa,  was  admitted   to  the  Bath,  faw 
<'  her  undreffed,  and  the  ^'onder  difplayed.     This  was 
*'  foon  after  difcovered   by  the  hufband,    v/ho  finding 
*<  fome  letters  I   had  writ  to  the  Duenna,  containing 
"  expreflions  of  a  doubtful  meaning,  fufpefted  me  of  a 
"  crime  moft  alien  from  the  Purity  of  my  Thoughts. 
"  Incontinently  I  left  Madrid  by  the  advice  of  Friends, 
**  have  been  purfued,  dogged,  and  way-laid  through  fc- 
"  veral  nations,  and  even  now  fcarce   think  myfelf  fe- 
"  cure  within    the  facred  waljs  of  this  Palace.     It  has 
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"  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  feen  all  the  grand  Phse- 
<«  nomena  of  Nature,  excepting  an  Earthquake,  whick 
**  I  waited  for  in  Naples  three  years  in  vain ;  and  now 
<«  by  means  of  fome  Britifh  fliip,  (whofe  colours  no 
"  Spaniard  dare  approach  *)  I  impatiently  expeft  a  fafe 
«  paflage  to  Jamaica,  for  that  benefit.  To  thee,  my 
"  Friend,  whom  Fate  has  marked  for  my  Hifloriogra- 
"  pher,  I  leave  thefe  my  Commentaries,  and  others  of 
*'  my  works.     No  more — be  faithful  and  impartial." 

He  foon  after  performed  his  promife,  and  left  me  the 
Commentaries,  giving  me  alfo  further  lights  by  many 
Conferences ;  when  he  was  unfortunately  fnatched  away 
(as  I  before  related)  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  Queen's  Mi- 
niftry. 

Though  I  was  thus  to  my  eternal  grief  deprived  of 
his  converfation,  he  for  fome  years  continued  his  Cor- 
refpondence,  and  communicated  to  me  many  of  his  Pro- 
iefts  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  fent  me  fome  of 
his  Writings,  and  recommended  to  my  care  the  recovery 
of  others,  ftraggling  about  the  world,  and  affumed  by 
other  men.  The  laft  time  I  heard  from  him  was  on  oc- 
cafion  of  his  Striftures  on  the  Dunciad  :  fince  when, 
feveral  years  being  elapfed,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  this 
excellent  perfon  is  either  dead,  or  carried  by  his  vehe- 
ment thirft  of  knowledge  into  fome  remote,  or  perhap* 
undifcovered  Region  of  the  world.  ]n  either  cafe,  I 
think  it  a  debt  no  longer  to  be  delayed,  to  reveal  what 
I  know  of  this  Prodigy  of  Science,  and  to  give  the  Hif- 
tory  of  his  Life,  and  of  his  extenfive  merits  to  mankind  ; 
in  which  I  dare  promife  the  Reader,  that,  whenever  he 
begins  to  think  any  one  Chapter  dull,  the  ftyle  will  be 
immediately  changed  in  the  next. 

*  This  marks  the  time  when  the  Introdu(\ion  was  writtent 
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B  O  O  K    I.         C  H  A  P.    T. 

Of  the  Parentage  and  Family  of  Scriblerus,  how  he 
was  begot,  what  Care  was  taken  of  him  before  he  was 
born,  and  what  Prodigies  attended  his  Birth. 

IN  the  City  of  Munfter  in  Germany,  lived  a  grave 
and  learned  Gentleman,  by  Profeffion  an  Antiquary; 
who,  among  all  his  invaluable  Curiolities,  efteemed 
none  more  highly,  than  a  ikin  of  the  true  Pergamenian 

*  Mr.  Pops,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  Dr.  Swift  projefled  to  write  a  fatii^, 
in  conjunfiion,  on  the  abuje%  of  human  harn'ing;  and  to  make  it  the  better  re- 
ceived, tliey  pr-pofeJ  to  do  it  in  the  manner  of  C<.'rvant-.-s  (the  original  au- 
thor of  lliis  fpecies  of  fatire)  under  the  hiflory  of  fome  feigned  adventures. 
They  had  obferved  thofe  ahujei  fHll  kept  their  ground  againfl  all  that  the 
ableft  and  graveft  Authors  could  fay  to  difcredit  them  ;  they  concluded  there- 
fore, the  force  of  ridicule  was  wanting  to  quicken  their  difgrace  ;  which  was 
herein  its  piace,  when  the  abufes  had  been  already  dc;tecled  by  fob^r  reafon- 
ing  ;  and  Truth  in  no  danger  to  fuffer  by  the  premature  ufe  cf  fo  powerful  an 
ihflrument.  But  the  feparation  of  our  Author's  friends,  which  foon  after 
happened,  with  the  death  of  one,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  other,  put  a  final 
flop  to  their  proje£t,  when  they  had  only  drawn  out  an  imperfecft  eflay  to- 
wards it,  under  the  titleof  the  Fl'(;  bookof  the  Memo'incfScrlblerui, 

Polite  letters  never  lofl  mors  than  in  the  defeat  of  this  fcheme,  in  which 
each  of  this  illuftrious  triumvirate  would  have  found  exercife  for  his  own  pe- 
culiar talent ;  befides  conftant  employment  for  that  they  all  had  in  common. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  (killed  in  every  thing  which  related  to  fc'tence ;  Mi'.  Pope 
wa-  a  mailer  in  thtf.ne  arts  •  and  Dr.  Swift  excelled  in  the  kn'nuhdge  of  the 
•uarld.  Wit  they  had  all  in  equal  meafure,  and  this  fo  large,  that  no  age 
perhaps  ever  produced  three  men,  to  whom  Nature  had  more  bountifully  bs- 
flowedir,  or  Art  brought  it  to  higher  perfe!f>ion, 

^  K  2  Parchmentj 
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Parchment,  which  hung  at  the  upper-end  of  his  hall. 
On  this  was  curioufly  traced  the  ancient  Pedigree  of  the 
Scribleri,  with  all  their  Alliances  and  collateral  Relations 
(among  which  were  reckoned  Albertus  Magnus,  Para- 
celfus  Bomballus,  and  the  famous  Scaligers  in  old  time 
Princes  of  Verona)  and  deduced  even  from  the  times  of 
the  Elder  Pliny  to  Cornelius  Scriblerus ;  for  fuch  was 
the  name  of  this  venerable  Perfonage  ;  whofe  glory  ^t 
was,  that,  by  the  lingular  virtue  of  the  women,  not  one 
liad  a  head  of  a  different  Caff  from  his  family. 

His  wife  was  a  Lady  of  lingular  beauty,  whom  not 
for  that  reafon  only  he  efpoufed ;  but  becaufe  llie  was 
undoubted  daughter  either  of  the  great  Scriverius,  or  of 
Gafpar  Barthius.  It  happened  on  a  time  the  faid  Gafpar 
made  a  vilit  to  Scriverius  at  Harlem,  taking  with  him  a 
comely  Lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  Ikilful  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  of  whom  the  learned  Scriverius  became 
fo  enamour'd,  as  to  inebriate  his  friend,  and  be  fami- 
liar with  his  Miftrefs.  [  am  not  ignorant  of  what  *  Co- 
lumefius  affirms,  that  the  learned  Barthius  was  not  fp 
overtaken,  but  he  perceived  it ;  and  in  Revenge  fuffered 
this  unfortunate  Gentleman  to  be  drowned  in  the  Rhine 
at  her  return.  But  Mrs.  Scriblerus  (the  iffue  of  that 
Amour)  was  a  living  proof  of  the  falfehood  of  this  Re- 
port. Dr.  Cornelius  was  farther  induced  to  his  mar- 
riage, from  the  certain  information  that  the  aforefaid 
Lady,  the  mother  of  his  wife,  was  related  to  Cardan 
on  the  father's  fide,  and  to  Aldrovandus  on  the  mother's : 
Eelides  which,  her  Anceftors  had  been  profellors  of  Phy- 
tic, Allrology,  or  Chemillry,  in  German  Univerfities, 
from  generation  to  generation. 

With  this  fair  Gentlewoman  had  our  Doftor  lived  in 
a  comfortable  Union  for  about  ten  years  :  But  this  our 
fober  and  orderly  pair,  without  any  natural  infirmity, 
and  with  a  conftant  and  frequent  compliance  to  the  chief 
duty  of  conjugal  life,  were  yet  unhappy,  in  that  Hea- 

*  Columcfius  relates  this  from  Ifaac  Voflius,  in  lus  Opufcul.  p.  102. 
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yen  had  not  bleffed  them  with  any  iiTuc.     This  wasthe 
utmoft  grief  to  the  good  man ;    efpecially   confidering 
what  exaft  Precautions  and  Methods  he  had  ufed  to  pro- 
cure that  Bleffing  :  for  he  never  had  cohabitation  with 
liis  fpoufe,  but  he  pondered  on  the  Rules  of  the  Ancients, 
for  the  fjeneration  of  Children  of  Wit.     He  ordered  his 
diet  according  to  the  prefcription  of  Galen,    confining 
himfelf  and  his  wife  for  almofl:  the  whole  firfl:   year  to 
Goat's  *  Milk  and  Honey.     It  unfortunately  befel  her, 
when  flie  was  about   four  months  gone  witli  child,  to 
long  for  fomewhat,  which  that  Author  inveighs   againft 
as  prejudicial  to  the  underflanding  of  the  infant.     This 
her  hufcand  thought  fit  to  deny  her,  affirming,    it  was 
better  to  be  childlcfs,  than  to  become  the  Parent  of  a 
Fool.     His  wife  mifcarried  ;  but  as  the  Abortion  proved 
only  a  female  Foetus,  he  comforted  himfelf,  that,   had 
it  arrived  to  perfeftion,  it  would  not  have  anfwered  his 
account ;  his  heart  being  wholly  fixed  upon  the  learned 
Sex.     However  he  difdaincd  not  to  treafure  up  the  Em- 
bryo in  a  Vial,   among  the  c^riofities  of  his  family. 

Having  difcovered  that  Galen's  prefcription  could  not 
determine  the  fex',  he  forthwith,  betook  himfelf  to  Avif- 
totle.  Accordingly  he  with-held  the  nuptial  embrace 
when  the  wind  was  in  any  point  of  the  South;  this 
Author  t  afferting  that  the  grolinefs  and  moiflure  of  the 
"^utherly  winds  occafion  the  procreation  of  females,  and 
not  of  males.  But  he  redoubled  his  diligence  when  the 
wind  was  at  Weft,  a  wind  on  which  that  great  philofo- 
pher  beftowed  the  Encomiums  of  Fatner  of  the  earth. 
Breath  of  the  Elyfian  Fields,  and  other  glorious  Elogies, 
For  our  learned  man  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
Semina  out  of  which  animals  are  produced,  are  Animal- 
cula  ready  formed,  and  received  in  with  the  Air. 

Under  thefe  regulations,  his  wife,   to  his  unexprelTiblc 
joy,  grew  pregnant  a  fecond  time  ;  and   (what  v/as  no 

*  Galen    Lib  de  Cibisboni  et  malifucfi,  cap.  j. 
■J-  Aril't.  XIV,  iiecl.  Pfob,  5.  ' 
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fmall  addition  to  his  happinefs)  he  juft  then  came  to  the 
poirefiion  of  a  confiderable  Eftate  by  the  death  of  her 
Uncle,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  refided  at  London.     This 
made  it  neceiTary  for  him  to  take  a  journey  to  England  ; 
nor  would  the  care  of  his  poucrity   let  hirn  fufFer  his 
Wife   to  remain  behind  him.      During  the  voyage,  he 
was  perpetually  taken   up  on  the  one  hand  how  to  em- 
ploy his  great  Riches,  and  on  the  other,  how  to  educate 
his  Child.     He  had  already  det;prmined  to  fet  apart  fe- 
vcral  annual  Sums,  for  the  recovery  of  Mamfcripts,  the 
elToffion  of  Coins,  the  procuring  of  Mummies ;  and  for  all 
thofe  curious  difcoveries  by  which  he  hoped  to  become 
(as  himfelf  was  wont  to  fay)  a  {econd  Peirejkius'^.     He 
had  already  chalked  out  all  poflible  fchemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  male  child,  yet  was  fo  far  prepared  for 
the  worft  that  could  happen,  that  before  the  nine  months 
were  expired,  he  had  compofed  two  Treatifes  of  Educa- 
tion ;  the  one  he   called,   J  Daughter's  Mirrour,  and  the 
other  J  So}i''s  Monitor. 

This  is  all  we  can  find  relating  to  Martinus,  while  he 
was  in  his  mother's  womb,  excepting  that  he  was  en- 
tertained there  with  a  Concert  of  Mufic  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Magi :  and 
that  on  a  t  particular  day,  he  was  obferved  to  leap  and 
kick  exceedingly,  which  was  on  the  firft  of  April,  the 
birth-day  of  the  great  BafiUus  Vakntinus. 

The  Truth  of  this,  and  every  preceding  Faft,  may 
be  depended  upon,  being  taken  literally  from  the  Me- 
moirs. But  I  muft  be  fo  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that  the 
Accounts  are   not  fo  certain  of  the  exa£l  time  and  place 

*  Th?re  was  a  great  deal  of  trifling  pedantry  and  curiofiiy  in  that  great 
Man's  charaftcr. 

f  Ramfey's  Cyrus.  It  was  with  judgment  that  the  Authors  chofe  rather 
to  lid'.cule  the  modern  relator  of  tliis  ridiculous  pra£lice,  than  the  Ancients 
from  vvlunce  he  look  it.  As  it  is  a  fure  inftance  of  foliy,  when  amongtt  the 
many  excellent  things  which  may  be  learned  from  Antiq  dty,  we  find  a  mo- 
dern writer  only  picking  out  their  abfurdities. 
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of  his  birth.  As  to  the  firft,  he  had  the  common  frailty 
of  old  men,  to  conceal  his  age :  as  to  the  fecond,  I  only 
remember  to  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  firft  faw  the 
light  in  St.  Giles's  Parifh.  But  in  the  inveftigation  o£ 
this  point.  Fortune  hath  favoured  our  diligence.  For 
one  day  as  I  was  paffing  by  the  Sevm  Dials,  1  overheard 
a  difpute  concerning  the  place  of  Nativity  of  a  gi'eat 
Aftrologer,  which  each  man  alledged  to  have  been  ia 
his  own  ftreet.  The  circumftances  of  the  time,  and  the 
defcription  of  the  perfcn,  made  me  imagine  it  might  be 
that  univerfal  Genius  whofe  life  I  am  writing.  I  re- 
turned home,  and  having  maturely  confidered  their  fe- 
veral  arguments,  which  I  found  to  be  of  equal  weight, 
I  quieted  my  curiofity  with  this  natural  conclufion,  that 
he  was  born  in  fome  point  common  to  all  thefevcn  ftreets; 
which  muft  be  that  on  which  the  column  is  now  ere£led. 
And  it  is  with  infinite  pleafure  that  1  fince  find  my  con- 
jefture  confirmed,  by  the  following  pafi'age  in  the  Codi- 
cil to  Mr.  Neale's  Will. 

/  appoint  my  Executors  to  engrave  the  foUcwing  Infcription  on 
the  Column  in  the  Cer,tre  of  the  fcven  Jireets  which  I  ere6ied. 

LOG.  NAT.  INCLVT.  PHILOS.  MAR.  SCR. 

But  Mr.  Neale's   Order  was  never  performed,  becauf* 
the  Executors  durft  not  adminifter. 

Nor  was  the  Birth  of  this  great  man  unattended  with 
Prodigies  :  He  himfelf  has  often  told  me,  that  on  the 
night  before  he  was  born,  Mrs.  Scriblerus  drcam'd  flie 
was  brought  to-bed  of  a  huge  Ink-horn,  out  of  which 
iffued  feveral  large  ftreams  of  ink,  as  it  had  been  a  foun- 
tain. This  dream  was  bv  her  hufband  thoudit  to  fio-- 
nify,  that  the  child  fliould  pi'ove  a  very  voluminous 
Writer.  Likewife  a  '•'  Crab-tree  that  had  been  hitherto 
barren,  appeared  on  a  fudden  laden  with  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  Crabs :  This  fign  alfo  the  old  gentleman  imagined 

•  V:rg.  La'.;rcI.D&nat. 
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t»  be  a  prognoftlc  of  the  acutenefs  of  his  Wit.  A  great 
fwarm  of  JVafps  *  played  round  his  cradle  without  hurt- 
iDO"him,  but  were  very  troublefome  to  all  in  the  room 
beiides :  This  feemed  a  certain  prelage  of  the  efFe£ls  of 
his  Satire.  A  Dunghill  was  fecn  within  the  fpace  of 
one  night  to  be  covered  all  over  with  Mujhrooms  :  This 
fome  interpreted  to  promife  the  infant  great  fertility  of 
Fancy,  but  no  long  duration  to  his  works;  but  the  Fa- 
ther was  of  another  opinion. 

Bat  what  was  of  all  moil  wonderful  was  a  thing  that 
ieemed  a  monftrous  Foiul,  which  juft  then  dropt  through 
the  Iky  light,  near  his  wife's  apartment.     It  had  a  large 
bodv,    two  little  difproportioned    wings,    a   prodigious 
tail,  but  no  head.     As  its  colour  was  white,  he  took  it 
at  nrft  light   for  a  Swan,  and  was  concluding  his  fon 
would  be  a  Poet :  but  on  a  nearer  view,  he  perceived  it  to 
be  rpeckled  with  black,  in  the  form  of  letters  ;  and  this 
if  was  indeed  a  Paper- kite  which,  had  broke  its  leafh  by 
Xhe  in^etuofity  of  the  wind.     His  back  was  armed  with 
the  Art  Military,  his  belly  was  filled  with   Phyfic,  his 
wings  were  the  wings  of  Quarles  and  Withers,  thefeve" 
ral  Nodes  of  his  voluminous  tail  were  diverfified  with 
leveral  branches  of  Science ;  where  the  Doftor  beheld, 
with  great  joy  a  knot  of  Logick,  a  knot  of  Metaphyfick, 
a  knot  of  Cafuillry,  a  knot  of  Polemical  Divinity,  and 
a  knot  of  Common -Law,  with  a  Lanthom  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
There  went  a  report  in  the  family,  that,  as  foon  as  he 
was  born,  he  uttered  the  voice  of  nine  feveral  animals : 
he  cried  like  a  Calf,  bleated  like  a  Sheep,  chattered  like 
a  Mag-pye,  grunted  like  a   Hog,  neigh'd  like  a  Foal, 
croaked  like  a  Raven,  mewed  like  a  Cat,  gabbled  like  a 
Goofe,  and  brayed  like  an  Afs.     And  the  next  mornino* 
he  was  found  playing  in  his  bed  with  two  Owls,  which, 
came  down  the  chimney.     His  Father  greatly  rejoiced 
a.t  all  thefe  figns,    which  betokened  the  variety  of  his. 

'  Plato,  Lvican,  etc. 
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Eloquence,  and  the  extent  of  his  Learning;  but  he  was 
more  particularly  pleafed  with  the  laft,  as  it  nearly  re- 
fembled  what  happened  at  the  birth  of  Homer*. 


C   H  A  P.     II. 

The  Speech  of  Cornelius  over  his  Son,  at  the  Hour  of 

his  Birth.. 

"^"O  fooner  was  the  cry  of  the  Infant  heard,  but  the 
old  gentleman  rufhed  into  the  room,  and  fnatching 
it  into  his   arms,  examined  every  limb  with  attention. 
He  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find,  that  the  child  had  the 
Wart  of  Cicero,  the  wry  neck  of  Alexander,  knot  upon 
his  legs  like  Marius,   and  one  of  them  fhorter  than  the 
other,  like  Agefilaus.     The  good   Cornelius  alfo  hoped 
he  would  come  to  ftammer  like  Demofthenes,  in  order 
to  be  as  eloquent ;  and  in  time  arrive  at  many  other  de- 
fers of  famous  men.      He  held  the  child  fo  long,  that 
the  Midwife,  grown  out  of  all  patience,  fnatched  it  from 
his  arms,  in  order  to  fwaddle  it.  "  Swaddle  him  !  (quoth 
*'  he)  far  be  it  from  me  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a 'pernicious 
**  Cuftom  !  Is  not  my  fon  a  Man  ?  and  is  not  Man  the 
*'  Lord  of  the  univerfe  ?    Is  it  thus  you  ufe   this  Mo- 
*'  narch  at  his  firfl  arrival  in  his  dominions,  to  manacle 
*'  and   fhackle  him   hand  and   foot  ?    Is  this  what  you 
*'  call  to   be  free-born  ?    If  you  have  no  regard  to  his 
*'  natural  Liberty,    at  leaft    have    fome  to  his  natural 
**  Faculties.     Behold  with  what  agility  he  fpreadeth  his 
*'  Toes,  and  moveth  them  with  as  great  variety  as  his 
*'  fingers  !  a  power  which,  in  the  fmall  circle  of  a  year, 
''  may  be  totally   abolifbed,  by  the  enormous  confine- 
ment of  flioes  and  {lockings.     His  Ears  (which  other 
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*  Vid  Euftath.  in  OdyfT.  J.  xii.  ex  Alex,  Paphio,  et  Leo.  Allat.  dc  patr. 
Hom   p.  45. 
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"  animals  turn  with  great  advantage  towards  the  fond- 
«*  rous  objefl)  may,   by  the  rainiftry  of  Ibme  accurfed 
"  Nurfe,  for  ever  lie  flat  and  immoveable.     Not  fo  the 
"  Ancients,    they  could   move   them  at  pleafure,    and 
"  accordingly    are    often    defcribed    arre^is    aurihus.^'* 
t'  What  a  devil  (quoth  the  Midwife)  would  you  have 
"  your  fon  move  his  ears  like  a  Drill?"     "  Yes,  fool, 
*'   (faidhe)  why  fhould  he  not  have  the  perfection  of  a 
*'  Drill,  or  of  any  other  animal  ?"      Mrs.   Scriblerus, 
who  lay  all  this  while  fretting  at  her  hufband's  difcourfe, 
at  laft  broke  out  to  this  purpofe.      "  My  dear,  I  have 
<*  had  many  difputes  with  you  upon  this  fubjeft  before 
<'  I  was  a  month  gone  :   We  have  but  one  child,  and 
<*  cannot  aiFord  to  throw  him  away  upon  experiments. 
"  I'll  have  my  boy  bred  up  like  other  gentlemen,  at  home, 
"  and  always  under  my  own  eye."      All  the  Gollips, 
with  one  voice,  cried,   Ay,  ay  ;  but  Cornelius  broke  out 
in  this  manner  :   "  What,  bred  at  home  !    Have  I  taken 
<'  all  this  pains  for  a  creature  that  is  to  live  the  inglorious 
"  life  of  a  Cabbage,  to  fuck  the  nutritious  juices  from 
*'  the  fpot  where  he  was  firft  planted  r    No;  to  peram- 
*'  bulate  this  terraqueous  Globe  is  too  fmall  a  Range; 
"  were  it  permitted,  he  fhould  at  leaft  make  the  Tour  of 
<'  the  whole  fvftem  of  the  Sun.     Let  other  Mortals  pore 
"  upon  Maps,  and  fwallow  the  legends  of  lying  travel- 
*'■  lers :  the  fon  of  Cornelius  fliall  make  his  own  Lesfs 
"  hisCompalTes;  with  thofe  he  faall  meafure  Continents 
"  Illands,  Capes,  Bays,  Streights,  and  Iflhmufes  :  He 
''  fhall  himfelf  take  the  altitude  of  the  highell  moun- 
"  tains,  from  the  peak  of  Derby  to  the  peak  of  Tene- 
*'  riff;  when  he  has  viiited  the  top  of  Taurus,  Imaus, 
"  Caucafus,    and   the  famous    Ai'arat,    where    Noah's 
"  Ark  nrft  moored,  he  may  take  a  flight  view  of  the 
"  fnowy  P.ipha^ans,  nor  would  I  have  him  neglecl  Athos 
"  and  Olympus,  renowned  for  poetical  fidtions.     Thofe 
"  that  vomit  Are  will  deferve  a  more  particular  atten- 
"  tion :  I   will  therefore   have  him  obferve  with  great 
*'  care  Vcfuvius,  ZEtna,  the  burning  mountain  of  Java, 

>«  but 
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**  but  chiefly  Hecla,  the  greatell  rarity  in  the  Northern 
*'  Regions.  Then  he  may  likewile  contemplate  the 
"  wonders  of  the  Mephitick  cave.  When  he  has  dived 
**  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  furveyed  the  works 
'*  of  Nature  under  ground,  and  inftru£led  himfelf  fully 
*'  in  the  nature  of  Volcano?,  Earthquakes,  Thunders, 
*'  Tempefts,  and  Hurricanes,  I  hope  he  will  blefs  the 
*'  world  with  a  more  exaft  furvey  of  the  deferts  of  Ara- 
<*  bla  and  Tartary,  than  as  yet  we  are  able  to  obtain  : 
*'  Then  will  I  have  him  crofs  the  {even  Gulphs,  mea- 
*'  fure  the  currents  in  the  fifteen  famous  Streights,  and 
*'  fcarch  for  thofe  fountains  of  frdfli  water,  that  are 
*^  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean." — At  thefe  lalt  words 
Mrs.  Scriblerus  fell  into  a  trembling  :  The  defcription 
of  this  terrible  Scene  made  too  violent  an  impreilion  up- 
on a  woman  in  her  condition,  and  threw  her  into  a 
ftrong  hyfleric  fit ;  which  might  have  proved  dangerous, 
if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pulhed  out  of  the  room  by  the 
united  force  of  the  women/ 


CHAP    in. 

Shewing  v^^hat  befcl  the  Doctor's  Son  and  his  Shield,  on 
the  Day  of  the  Chrill'ning. 

IT  HE  .day  of  the  Chrifl'ning  being  come,  and  the  houfe 
fiiiW  with  Goffips,  the  Levity  of  whofe  Converia- 
tion  fuited  but  ill  with  the  Gravity  of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he 
caft  about  how  to  pafs  this  day  more  agreeably  to  his 
Charadler  ;  that  is  to  fay,  not  without  fome  Projitable 
Conference^  nor  wholly  without  obfervance  of  fome  An- 
cient Cujlom, 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theocritus,  that  the 
Cradle  of  Hercules  was  a  Shield  :  and  being  polTefled  of 
an  antique  Buckler,  which  he  held  as  a  moft  ineftlmable 
Rclick,  he  determined  to  have  the  infant  laid  therein, 

L  2  and 
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and  In  that  manner  brought  into  the  Study,  to  be  fhown 
to  certain  learned  men  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  Shield,  had  caufed  him 
formerly  tocompileaDilTertationconcerning  it^,  proving 
from  the  fevcral  properties,  and  particularly  the  colour 
of  the  Ruft,  the  exaft  chronology  thereof. 

With  this  treatife,  and  a  moderate  fupper,  he  pr-opofed 
to  entertain  his  Guefts;  though  he  had  alfo  another  de- 
figh,  to  have  their  affiftance  in  the  calculation  of  his  Son's 
Jsfotlvity. 

He  therefore  took  the  Buckler  out  of  a  Cafe  (In  which 
he  always  kept  it,  left  it  might  contra£l  any  modern  Ruft) 
and  intrufted  it  to  his  Houfe-maid,  with  others,  that, 
when  the  company  was  come,  file  fhould  lay  the  child 
carefully  in  it,  covered  with  a  mantle  of  blue  Sattin. 

The  Guefts  were  no  fooner  feated,  but  they  entered 
into  a  warm  Debate  about  the  Tiic/iniutn,  and  the  man- 
ner of  Decubitus  of  the  Ancients,  which  Cornelius  broke 
off  in  this  manner, 

"  This   Day,  my  friends,  I  purpofe  to   exhibit  my 
"^  fon  before  you  :  a  Child  not  wholly  unworthy  of  in- 
<'  fpeftion,  as  he  is  defcended  from  a  Race  of  Virtuoft- 
<'  Let  the  Phyfiognomifts  examine  his  features;  let  the 
*'  Chirographifts  behold   his  Palm  ;  but  above  all,  let 
*«  us  confult  for  the  calculation  of  his  Nativity.     To  this 
*'  end,  as  ihe  child  is  not  vulgar,  I  will  not  prefent  him 
*'  unto  you  in   a  vulgar  manner.     He  fhall  be  cradled 
<'  in  my  Ancient  Shield,  fo  famous  through  the  Uni- 
<^  vevfities  of  Europe.      You  all  knov\r  how  I   purchafed 
*'  that  invaluable  piece  of  Antiquity,   at  the  great  (the' 
*'  indeed  inadequate)  expence  of  all  the  Plate  of  our  fa- 
*'  mlly,  howhap'Ily  T  carried  it  off,   and  how  triumph- 
*'  antly  I  tranfportcd  it  hither,  to  the  inexpreffible  grief 
*'  of  al'  Germany.     Happy  in  every  circumftance,  but 
*'  that   it  broke   the  heart  of   the  great  Melchior   In- 
«'  fipidus  !"  "  '      ' 

*  See  ;he  Dldrt-tion  on  Dr.  Wcodward'i  Shield. 
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Here  he  flopped  his  Speech,  -npon  fight  of  the  Maid, 
who  entered  the  room  with  the  Child  :  He  took  it  in  his 
arms,  and  proceeded. 

"  Behold  then  my  Child,  but  firft  behold  the  Shield  : 
<'  Behold  this  Ruft, — or  rather  let  me  call  it  this  precious 
*'  ^rugo, — behold  this  beautiful  varnifh  of  Time,— this 
*'  venerable  Verdure  of  fo  many  ages — 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  llowly  lifted  up  the  Man- 
tle, which  covered  it,  inch  by  inch  ;  but  at  every  inch 
he  uncovered,  his  cheeks  grew  paler,  his  hand  trembled, 
his  nerves  failed,  till  on  fight  of  the  whole,  the  Tremor 
became  univerfal  :  The  Shield  and  the  Infant  both  dropt 
to  the  ground,  and  he  had  only  ftrength  enough  to  cry- 
out,  "  O  God  !  my  Shield,  my  Shield  !" 

The  truth  was,  the  Maid  (extremely  concerned  for 
the  reputation  of  her  own  cleanlinefs,  and  her  young 
mafter's  honour)  had  fcoured  it  as  clean  as  her  And- 
irons *. 

Cornelius  funk  back    on  a  chair,    the   Guefls  flood 
aftonifhed,  the  Infant  fqual'd,  the  maid  ran  In,  fnatched 
it  up  again  in   her  arms,  flew  into  her  miftrefs's  room, 
and  told  what  had  happened.     Down  ftairs  in  an  inftant 
hurried  all  the  Goilips,  where  they  found  the  Doftor  in 
a  Trance  :    Hungary   water,   Hartfliorn,   and  the   con- 
fufed  noife  of  flirill  voices,  at   length  awakened  him  : 
when,  opening  his  eys,  he  faw  the  Shield  in  the  hands  of 
the  Houfc-maid.     "  O  Woman;   Woman  I"  he  cried, 
(and  fnatched  it  violently  from  her)  ''  was  it  to  thy  igno- 
*'  ranee  that  this  Relick  owes  its  ruin  ?   Where,  where  is 
<'  the  beautiful  cruft  that  covered  thee  fo  long  ?  where 
*'  thofe  Traces  of  Time  and  Fingers  as  it  were  of  Anti- 
"  quity  ?    Where   all    thofe   beautiful  obfcurities,    the 
*'  caufe  of  much  delightful  difputation,  where  doubt  and 
^'  curiolity  went  hand  in  hand,  and  eternally  exercifcd 
"•''  tae  fpeculations  of  the  Learned  ?  And  this  the  rude 


*  Poor  Vadiiis,  long  with  Jcarned  fpleen  dcvout'c?, 
Cdn  taiie  ho  pleafnre  fince  his  Shield  wasfcom'd. 
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Touch  of  an  ignorant  Woman  hath  done  away  ?  The 
curious  Projnlnence  at  the  belly  of  that  figure,  which 
fome  taking  for  the  Cufph  of  a  fword,  denominated  a 
Roman  Soldier;  others  accounting  xh&  Infignia  Viriliu 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  Dii  Termini ;  behold  fhe 
hath  cleaned  it  in  like  fliameful  fort,  and  fhewn  to 
be  the  head  of  a  Nail.  O  my  Shield !  my  Shield  ! 
well  may  I  fay  with  Horace,  fion  bene  reliSia  Par- 
mula^"* 

The  Goflips  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  his 
forrow,  only  alked  if  the  Child  had  no  hurt  ?  and  cried, 
*'  Come,  come,  all  is  well ;  what  has  the  Woman  done 
*f  but  her  duty  ?  a  tight  cleanly  wench  I  warrant  her  ; 
**  w^hat  a  ftir  a  man  makes  about  a  Bafon,  that  an  hour 
*'  ago,  before  this  labour  was  bellowed  upon  it,  a  Coun- 
''  try  Barber  would  not  have  hung  at  his  fliop-door.'* 
*'  A  Bafon!  (cried  another)  no  fuch  matter,  'tis  nothing 
*'  but  a  paultry  old  Sconce,  with  the  nozzle  broke  off." 
The  learned  Gentlemen,  who  till  now  had  flood  fpeech- 
iefs,  hereupon  looking  narrowly  on  the  Shield,  declared 
their  affent  to  this  latter  opinion  ;  and  defired  Cornelius 
to  be  comforted,  afluringhim  it\Y2is  z  Sconce  ^nd  no  other. 
But  this,  inftead  of  comforting,  threw  the  doftorinto 
fuch  a  violent  Fit  of  Paffion,  that  he  was  carried  off 
groaning  and  fpcechlefs  to  bed  ;  where  being  quite  fpent, 
he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flumber. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Suftion  and  Nutrition  of  the  Great  Scriblerus 
in  his  Infancy,  and  of  the  firft  Rudiments  of  his 
Learning. 


S  foon  as   Cornelius   awaked,  he  raifed   himfelf  on 
his  elbow,  and  calling  his  eye  on  Mrs.  Scriblerus, 
fpoke  as  follows.     "  Wifely  was  it  faid  by  Homer,  that 
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**  in  the  Cellar  of  Jupiter  are  two  barrels,  the  one  of 
*'  good,  the  other  of  evil,  which  he  never  beftows  on 
"  mortals  feparately,  but  conftantly  mingles  them  to- 
"  Sfether.  Thus  at  the  fame  time  hath  Heaven  blefled 
"  me  with  the  birth  of  a  Son,  and  afflifled  me  with  the 
*'  fcouring  of  my  Shield.  Yet  let  us  not  repine  at  his 
*'  Difpenfations,  who  gives,  and  who  takes  away  ;  but 
**  rather  join  in  prayer,  that  the  Ruft  of  Antiquity  which 
"  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  take  from  my  Shield,  may  be 
*'  added  to  my  Son  ;  and  that  fo  much  of  it,  as  it  is  my 
<'  purpofe  he  fhall  contraft  in  his  Education,  may  never 
*<  be  deflroyed  by  any  modern  polifhing." 

He  could  no  longer  bear  the  fight  of  the  Shield,  but 
ordered  it  fliould  be  removed  for  ever  from  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  long  after  purchafed  by  Dr.  Woodward,  who, 
by  the  afliftance  of  Mr.  Kemp,  incrufted  it  with  a  new 
Ruft,  and  is  the  fame  whereof  a  Cut  hath  been  engraved, 
and  exhibited  to  the  great  Contentation  of  the  learned. 

Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the  Suftion  of  his 
child.     Seldom  did  there  pafs  a  day  without  difputes  be- 
tween him  and  the  Mother,  or  the  Nurfe,  concerning 
the  nature  of  Aliment.     The  poor  Woman  never  dined 
but  he  denied  her  fome  difli  or  other,  which  he  judged 
prejudicial  to  her  milk.     One  day  flie  had  a  longing  de- 
lii-e  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  as  fhe  ftretched  her  hand  to- 
wards it,  the  old  gentleman  drew  it  away,  and  fpoke  to 
this  efFeft.     "  Hadft  thou  read  the  Ancients,  O  Nurfe, 
"  thou  would'ft  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Infant  which 
*'  thoa  nourifheft,  to  the  indulging  of  an  irregular  and 
*'  voracious  Appetite.     Beef,  it  is  true,  may  confer  a 
Robuftnefs  on  the  limbs  of  my  fon,  but  will  hebetate 
and  clog  his  intellefluals."     While  he  fpoke  this,  the 
Kurie  looked  upon  him  with  much  anger,  and  now  and 
then  cait  a  wiHiful  eye  upon  the  beef. — ^"  Paflion," 
(continued  the  Dodlor,  ftill  holding  the  difh)   **  throws 
^'   -h.p  mind  into  too  violent  a  fermentation  ;  it  is  a  kind 
tevcr  of  the  foul,  or,  as  Homer  exprelTes  it,   a  Jhjrt 
"'  Madnt'J},     Conlider,  Woman,  that  this  day's  Suftion 
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of  my  foil  may  caufe  him  to  Imbibe  many  ungovern- 
able Paffions,  and  in  a  manner  fpoil  him  for  the  tem- 
per of  a  Philofopher.  Romulus  by  fucking  a  Wolf, 
became  of  a  fierce  and  favage  difpolition  :  and  were  I 
to  breed  fome  Ottoman  Emperor,  or  Founder  of  a 
Military  Commonwealth,  perhaps  I  might  indulge 
thee  in  this  carnivorous  Appetite." — "  What,"  inter- 
rupted theNurfe,  Beef  fpoil  the  underftanding  }  that's 
fine  indeed — how  then  could  our  Paribn  preach  ashedoes 
upon  Beef,  and  Pudding  too,  if  you  go  to  that  ?  Don't 
tell'me  of  your  Ancients,  had  not  you  almoft  killed  the 
poor  babe  with  a  Difn  of  Dsmonial  black  Broth  ?"— 
Lacedaemonian  black  Broth,  thou  would'fl  fay  (re- 
plied Cornelius)  but  1  cannot  allow  the  furfeit  to 
have  been  occafioned  by  that  diet,  fince  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Divine  Lycurgus.  No,  Nurfe,  thou 
muft  certainly  have  eaten  fome  meats  of  ill  digeftion 
the  day  before,  and  that  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  dif- 
order.  Confider.  Woman,  the  different  Tempera- 
ments of  different  Nations  :  What  makes  the  Englifh 
phlegmatick  and  melancholy,  but  Beef  ?  What  ren- 
ders the  Welfli  fo  hot  and  cholerick,  but  Cheefs  and 
Leeks  ?  The  French  derive  their  levity  from  their 
Soups,  Frogs,  and  Mufhrooms  :  I  would  not  let  my 
Son  dine  like  an  Italian,  left  like  an  Italian  he  fhould 
be  jealous  and  revengeful :  The  warm  and  folid  diet  of 
Spain  may  be  more  beneficial,  as  it  might  endow  him 
with  a  profound  Gravity,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
miMit  fuck  in  with  their  food  their  intolerable  Vice 
of  Pride.  Therefore,  Nurfe,  in  fhort,  I  hold  it  re- 
Guifite  to  deny  you,  at  prefent,  not  only  beef,  but 
likewife  whatfoever  any  of  thofeNations  eat."  During 
thisfpeech,  the  Nurfe  remained  pouting  and  marking 
her  plate  with  the  knife,  nor  would  fhe  touch  a  bit  during 
the  whole  dinner.  This  the  old  Gentleman  obferving, 
ordered  that  the  Child,  to  avoid  the  rifque  of  imbibing 
ill-humours,  Ihould  be  kept  from  her  breaft  all  that  day, 
a^ndbe  fed  with  Butter  mixed  with  Honey,  according  to 

a  Pre- 
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a  Prefcription  he  had  met  with  fomewhere  in  Euftathlus 
Tjpon  Homer.  This  indeed  gave  the  Child  a  great  loofe- 
nefs,  but  he  was  not  concerned  at  it,  in  the  opinion  that 
whatever  harm  it  might  do  his  body,  would  be  amply  re- 
compenfed  by  the  improvements  of  his  underfhanding. 
But  from  thenceforth  he  infilled  every  day  upon  a  par- 
ticular Diet  to  be  obferved  by  the  Nurfe  ;  under  which 
having  been  long  uneafy,  flic  at  laft  parted  from  the  fa- 
mily, on  his  ordering  her  for  dinner  the  Paps  of  a  Sow 
with  Pig;  taking  it  as  the  higheft  indignity,  and  a  di- 
re£l  infult  upon  her  Sex  and  Galling. 

Four   years  of  young  Martin's   life  palTed  away  in 
fquabbles  of  this  nature.      Mrs.  Scriblerus  conlidered  it 
was  now  time   to  inftruft  him  in  the   fundamentals  of 
Religion,  and  to  that  end  took,  no  fmall  pains  in  teaching 
him  his  Catechtfm.     But  Cornelius  looked  upon  this  as  a 
tedious  way  of  Inftruftion,  and  therefore  employed  his 
head  to  find  out  more  pleafing  methods,  the  better  to 
induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning.     He  would  frequently 
carry   him   to  the  Puppet-Jhcw  of  the   Creation  of  the 
world,  where  the  Child,  with  exceeding  delight,  gained 
a  notion  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Bible.     His  firft  rudi- 
ments in  prophane  hiftory  were  acquired  by  feeing  of 
Raree-Jhows^  where  he  was  brought  acquainted  with  all 
the  Princes  of  Europe.     In  fliort,  the  old   Gentleman 
fo  contrived  it,  to  make  every  thing  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his  vcrv  Drefs. 
He  invented   for  him   a   Geographical  fuit  of  deaths, 
which  might  give  him   fome  hints  of  that  Science,  and 
likewife  fome  knowledge  of  the  Commerce  of  different 
Nations.     He  had  ^  French  Hat  with  an  African  Fea- 
ther, Holland  Shirts  and  Flanders  Lace,  Englifli    Cloth 
lined  with  Indian  Silk,  his  Gloves  were  Italian,  and  his 
Shoes  were  Spanifli  :   He  was  m.ade  to  obferve  this,  and 
daily  catechifed  thereupon,  which  his  Father  was  vv'ont 
to  call    "  Travelling   at  home."     He  never  gave  him  a 
Fig  or  an  Orange,  but  he  obliged  him  to  give  an  account 
from  what  Country  it  came.     In  Natural  Hiflory  he  was 
Vol.  III.  M  much 
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much  affifled  by  his  Cuiiofity  in  Sign-Po/?s,  in  fo  much 
that  he  Iiath  often  confelled  he  owed  to  them  the  know- 
ledge of"  many  Creatures  which  he  never  found  fince  in 
any  Author,  fuch  as  White  Lions,  Golden  Dragons,  etc. 
He  once  thought  the  fame  of  Green  Men,  but  had  iince 
found  them  mentioned  by  Kercherus,  and  verified  in  the 
the  Hiftory  of  William  of  Newbury*. 

His  difpofition  to  the  Mathematicks  was  difcovered 
very  early,  by  his  drawing  f  parallel  lines  on  his  bread 
and  butter,  and  interfering  them  at  equal  Angles,  fo  as 
to  form  the  whole  Superficies  into  Squares,  But  in  the 
midft  of  all  thefe  improvements,  a  flop  was  put  to  hi» 
learning  the  Alphabet,  nor  would  he  let  him  proceed  to.. 
Letter  D,  till  he  could  truly  and  diftinftly  pronounce 
C  in  the  ancient  manner,  at  which  the  Child  unhappily 
boggled  for  near  three  months.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to 
delay  his  learning  to  write,  having  turned  away  the 
WritintT-mafter  becaufe  he  knew  nothinj;  of  Fabius'a 
Waxen  Tables. 

•  Cornelius  having  read,  and"  ferioufly  weighed  the  me- 
thods by  which  the  famous  Montague  was  educated  \,  and 
refolving  in  fome  degree  to  exceed  them,  refolved  he 
fhould  fpeak  and  learn  nothing  but  the  learned  Languages, 
and  efpecially  the  Greek  ;  in  which  he  conftantly  eat 
and  drank,  according  to  Homer.  But  what  raoft  con- 
duced to  his  eafy  attainment  of  this  Language,  was  hi* 
Love  of  Gingerbread  ;  which  his  Father  obferving  caufed 
it  to  be  ftamped  with  the  Letters  of  the  Greek  Alpha- 
bet ;  and  the  Child  the  very  firft  day  eat  as  far  as  Iota. 
By  his  particular  application  to  this  language  above  tb« 
reft,  he  attained  fo  great  a  proficiency  therein,  that  Gre- 
novius  ingenuouily  c^nfelfes  he  durft  not  confer  with 

•  Gul.  NcKbrig.  Book  i.  ch,  27. 

f  Pafcal's  Life— Locke  of  Educ.  etc  — There  arc  Tome  extravagant  lies  told 
of  the  excellent  Pafcal's  amazing  genius  for  Mathematics  in  his  early  youth  ; 
and  fome  trifling  dircflions  given  for  the  introduftion  to  the  «leinents  of 
Science,  in  Mr.  Lecke's  book  of  Education. 

\  who  was  taught  Latin  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  and  not  fuffered  to  bear  a 
Ward  of  his  mother-tongue,  till  he  could  fpeak  the  other  perfectly. 

this 
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tills  Child  in  Greek  at  eight  years  old  *  ;  and  at  four- 
teen he  compofcd  a  Tragedy  in  the  fame  language,  as 
the  younger  f  Pliny  had  done  before  him. 

He  learned  the  Oriental  Languages  of  Erpenius,  who 
refided  fome  time  with  his  Father  for  that  purpofe.  He 
kad  fo  early  a  relifh  for  the  Eaftern  way  of  writing,  that 
even  at  this  time  he  compofed  (in  imitation  of  it)  the 
Thoujand  and  One  Arabian  Tales,  and  -aXio  x\\t  Perfian  Tales y 
which  have  been  fince  tran dated  into  feveral  languages, 
and  lately  into  our  own  with  particular  elegance,  by  Mr, 
Ambrofe  Philips.  In  this  work  of  his  Childhood,  he 
was  not  a  little  afllfted  by  the  hiftorical  Traditions  of  his 
Nurfe. 


CHAP.     V. 

A  DifTertation  upon  Play-things. 

TTERE  follow  the  Inftrudtions  of  Cornelius  Scriblerus 
concerning  the  Plays  and  Play-things  to  be  ufed  by 
his  fon  Martin. 

*'  Play  was  invented  by  the  Lydians  as  a  remedy  a- 
**  gainft  Hunger,  Sophocles  fays  of  Palamedes,  that  he 
**  invented  Dice  to  ferve  fometimes  inftead  of  a  Dinner. 
**  It  is  therefore  wifely  contrived  by  Nature,  that 
<<  Children,  as  they  have  the  keeneft  Appetites,  aremoft 
**  addicted  to  Plays,  From  the  fame  caufe,  and  from 
*'  the  unprejudiced  and  incorrupt  fimplicity  of  their 
**  minds   it  proceeds,  that  the    Plays  of  the    Ancient 

♦  So  Montaigne  fays  of  hJs  Latin.  George  Bucanan  et  Mark  Antoino 
Muret,  mesprecepteurs  domeftiques,  m'ont  dit  fouvcnt  que  j'avois  ce  lan- 
guage en  mon  enfance  fi  preft  et  fi  a  main  qu'ils  craignoient  a  m'accofter.— 
Somme,  nous  nous  latinizames  tant,  qu'il  en  regorgea  iufqu'  a  nos  villages 
tout  autour,  ou  il  y  a  encores,  et  ont  pris  pied  par  I'ufage,  plufieurs  appel- 
lations Latines  d'Artifans  et  d'outiis. 

f  Plin.  Epift.  lib.  vii.  ; 

Ma  « Children 
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*«  Children  are  preferved  more  entire  than  any  other  of 
*'  their  Cuftoms'^.  In  this  matter  I  would  recommend 
*'  to  all  who  have  any  concern  in  my  Son's  Education, 
<<  that  they  deviate  not  in  the  leaft  from  the  primitive 
<«  and  fimple  Antiquity. 

"  To  fpeak  firfb  of  the  Whtjile,  as  it  is  the  firft  of  aU 
«'  Play-things.  1  will  have  it  exa£lly  to  corrcfpond 
<«  with  the  ancient  Fijiula,  and  accordingly  to  be  com- 
*'  pofed  feptem  paribus  du]un5ia  cicntis, 

**  I  heartily  wifh  a  diligent  fearch  may  be  made  after 
*'  the  true  Crephaculum  or  Rattle  of  the  Ancients,  for  that 
*'  (as  Archytas  Tcirrntinuswzs  of  opinion)  kept  the  Child- 
«'  ren  from  breaking  Earthen  Ware.  The  China  cups  in 
''  the.'e  days  are  not  at  all  the  fafer  for  the  modern  Rat- 
*'  ties  ;  which  is  an  evident  proof  how  far  their  Crepita- 
«  cula  exceeded  ours. 

«'  I  would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to  fcourge  a  Top, 
*'  till  I  am  better  informed  whether  the  Trochus,  which 
*'  v«?as  recommended  by  Catc,  be  really  OkUr  prefent  Top, 
<'  or  rather  the  Hoop  which  the  boys  drive  with  a  flick. 
<'  Neitl-.er  Crofs  and  Pile,  nor  Ducks  and  Drakes  are  quite 
*'  fo  ancient  as  Handy-dandy,  though  Macrobius  and  St. 
*'  Auguvline  take  notice  of  the  firft,  and  Minutius  Fac- 
<=  lix  defcribes  the  latter;  but  Handy-dandy  is  mentioned 
*'  by  Ariftotlc,   Plato,   and  Ariftophanes. 

"  Tlie  Play  which  the  Italians  call  Cinque,  and  the 
«'  French  Mourre,  is  extremely  ancient ;  it  was  played  at 
<*  by  Hymen  and  Cupid  at  the  Marriage  of  Pfyche,  and 
'^  termed  by  the  Latins,  digiiis  micare. 

*'  Julius  Pollux  defcribes  the  Omilta  ov  Chuck-farthing  : 
<*  though  feme  will  have  our  modern  Chuck-farthing  to  be 
*'  nearer  the  Jphctinda  of  the  Ancients.  He  alfo  men- 
*'  tions  the  Bpfiiinda,  or  King  I  am  ;  and  Myinda,  or 
*'  Hoopers-hide.  ■  '  '     ' 

*  Dr.  ArlHithnot  ufed  to  fay,  that  notwithflanding  all  the  boafls  of  the 
/afo  convt'ATince  oi  Tradition,  it  was  no  where  preferved  pure  and  uncorrupt 
but  amoDj'ft  Child  en  ;  whofc  Games  and  Plays  arc  delivered  down  inva-, 
riably  from  one  generation  to  another. 

But 
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*'  But  the  Chytrinda  defcribed  by  the  fame  Author  is 
*'  certainly  not  our  Hot-cockle',  for  that  was  by  pinching 
''  and  not  by  llriking;  though  there  are  good  authors 
•'  who  affirm  the  Rathapyglfmus  to  be  yet  nearer  the  mo- 
*'  dern  Hot-cockles.  My  fon  Martin  may  ufe  either  of 
*'  them  indifferently,  they  being  equally  antique. 

*'  Building  of  Houfes^  and  Riding  upon  Sticks,  have  been 
ufed  by  children  of  all  ages,  JEdificare  cafas,  equitarein 
arundine  longa.  Yet  1  much  doubt  whether  the  riding 
**  upon  Sticks  did  not  come  into  ufe  after  the  age  of  the 
*'   Centaurs. 

*'  There  is  one  Play  which  fhews  the  gravity  of  an- 
*'  cient  Education,  called  the  Acinetinda,  in  which  child- 
*'  ren  contended  who  could  \ox\^^^  Jiandjlill.  This  we 
**  have  fuffered  to  perifh  entirely  ;  and,  if  I  might  be 
*'  allowed  to  guefs,  it  was  certainly  firft  loft  among  the 
''  French. 

"  I  will  permit  my  Son  to  play  at  Jpodidafcinda,  which 
*'  can  be  no  other  than  our  Pufs  in  a  Corner, 

*<  Julius  Pollux,  in  his  ninth  book,  fpeaks  of  the  Mg~ 
*'  hlonthe  or  the  Kite  ;  but  I  queftion  whether  the  Kite  of 
**  Antiquity  was  the  fame  with  ours  ;  and  though  the 
*'  Qf-rvUxo'Ki-i  OX  ^;ail-fighting  is  what  is  moft  taken  notice 
**  of,  they  had  doubtlefs  Cock-matches  alfo,  as  is  evident 
**  from  certain  ancient  Gems  and  Relievos. 

**  In  a  word,  let  my  Son  Martin  difport  himfelf  at 
**  any  Game  truly  antique,  except  one,  which  was  in- 
*'  vented  by  a  People  among  the  Thracians,  who  hunff 
*'  up  one  of  their  Companions  in  a  rope,  and  gave  him  a 
<*  a  Knife  to  cut  himfelfdown;  which  if  he  failed  in, 
**  he  was  fuffered  to  hang  till  he  was  dead ;  and  this  was 
**  only  reckoned  a  fort  of  joke.  I  am  utterly  againft 
**  this,  as  barbarous  and  cruel. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
*'  beauty  of  the  Greek  names,  whofe  etymologies  acquaint 
"  us  with  the  nature  of  the  fports;  and  how  infinitely, 
"  both  in  fenfe  and  found,  they  excel  our  barbarous 
"  names  of  Plays." 

>      Not- 
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Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  injunftionsof  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius, he  yet  condefcended  to  allow  the  Child  the  ufe 
of  fome  few  modern  Play -things ;  fuch  as  might  prove  of 
any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  inftilling  an  early  notion  of 
the  fciences.  For  example,  he  found  that  Marbles  taught 
him  Percujjlon,  and  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  Nut-crackers^  thd 
life  of  the  Leaver  ;  Swinging  on  th«  ends  of  a  board,  the 
Balance ;  Bottled/crews,  the  Fice ;  fVbirligigs,  the  Jxis  and 
Peritrochia  ;  Bird-cages^  the  Pully ;  and  Tops  the  Centrifu- 
gal motion. 

Others  of  his  fports  were  farther  carried  to  improve* 
his  tender  foul  even  in  Virtue  and  Morality.  We  fhall 
only  inftance  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  inftruftive,  Bob" 
cherryy  which  teaches  at  once  two  noble  Virtues,  Pati- 
ence and  Conilancy  ;  the  firfl  in  adhering  to  the  purfuit 
of  one  end,  the  latter  in  bearing  a  difappointment. 

Befides  all  thefe,  he  taught  him  as  a  diverlion,  an  odd 
and  fecret  manner  of  Stealin^y  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  wherein  he  fucceeded  fo  wellj 
that  he  praftifed  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  Gymnafticks,  in  what  Exercifes  Martinu*  was 
educated  ;  fomething  concerning  Mulic,  and  what  fort 
of  a  Man  his  Uncle  was. 


N' 


OR  was  Cornelius  lefs  careful  in  adhering  to  the 
rules  of  the  purell  Antiquity,  in  relation  to  the 
Exercifes  of  his  Son.  He  was  ftript,  powder'd,  and  a- 
nointed,  but  not  conftantly  bath'd,  which  occafioned 
many  heavy  complaints  of  the  Laundrefs  about  dirtying 
his  linen.  When  he  played  at  Quoits,  he  was  allowed 
his  Breeches  and  Stockings;  becaufe  the  Difcoboli  (as 
Cornelius  well  knew)  were  naked  to  the  middle  only. 
The   Mother  often  contended  for  modern  Sports,  and 

I  common 
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.  common  Cuftoms,  but  this  was  his  conftant  reply,  "  Let 
*'  a  Daughter  be  the  Care  of  the  Mother,  but  the  Edu- 
**  cation  of  a  Son  fhould  be  the  Delight  of  his  Father.'* 

It  was  about  this  time,  he  heard,  to  his  exceeding 
content,  that  the  Harpaftus  of  the  Ancients  was  yet  in 
ufe  in  Cornwall^  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Hurl' 
ing.  He  was  fenfible  the  common  Foot-hall  was  a  very 
imperfeft  imitation  of  that  exercife;  and  thought  it  ne- 
celTary  to  fend  Martin  into  the  Weft,  to  be  initiated  in 
that  truly  ancient  and  manly  part  of  the  Gymnafticks. 
The  poor  boy  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  return  with  a 
broken  leg.  This  Cornelius  looked  upon  but  as  a  flight 
ailment,  and  promifed  his  Mother  he  would  inftantly 
cure  it :  He  flit  a  green  Reed,  and  caft  the  Knife  up- 
ward, then  tying  the  two  parts  of  the  Reed  to  the  dif- 
jointed  place,  pronounced  thefe  words  *,  Daries^  dariesy  . 
ajiatariesy  dijjunapiter ;  huat^  hanat,  huat,  ijla,  pijla,  fijloy 
domi  abo,  damnaujlra.  But  finding,  to  his  no  fmall  afton- 
ifliment,  that  this  had  no  effeft,  in  five  days  he  conde- 
fcended  to  have  it  fet  by  a  modern  Surgeon. 

Mrs.  Scriblerus,  to  prevent  him  from  expofing  her  fon 
to  the  like  dangerous  Exercifes  for  the  future^  propofed 
to  fend  for  a  Dancing-mafter,  and  to  have  him  taught 
the  Minuet  and  Rigadoon.  "  Dancing  (quoth  Corne- 
**  lius)  I  much  approve,  for  Socrates  faid  the  beft  Dancers 
*'  were  the  beft  warriors ;  but  not  thofe  fpecies  of 
*'  Dancing  which  you  mention :  They  are  certainly 
**  Corruptions  of  the  Comic  and  Satyric  Dance,  which 
**  were  utterly  diiliked  by  the  founder  Ancients.  Mar- 
"  tin  fhall  learn  the  Tragic  Dance  only,  and  I  will  fend 
*'  all  over  Europe,  till  I  find  an  Antiquary  able  to  in- 
**  ftruft  him  in  the  Saltatio  Pyrrhica.     Scaliger  f ,  from 

whom 

•  Plin.  Hift  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  in  fine.  Carmen  contra  luxata  membra,  cu- 
jus  verba  inferere  non  cquidem  ferio  aufim,  quanquam  a  Catons  prodita. 
Vid,  Caton,  di  re  ruft.  c.  160. 

f  Scalig  Poeiic.  1.  x.  c.  9  Hanc  fal'auonem  Pyrrhicam,  non  fepe  et  dia 
suflii  Eonifacii  pa'.rui,  coram  Diyo  Maximiliano,  aon  fine  ftupgre  totius  Gtr- 
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*'  whom  my  Son  is  lineally  defcended,  boalls  to  have 
"  performed  this  warlike  Dance  in  the  prefence  of  the 
*«  Emperor,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  Germany. 
*'  What  would  he  fay,  could  he  look  down  and  fee  one 
<^  of  his  pofterity  lb  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  leaft 
<'  of  that  noble  kind  of  Saltation  r" 

The  poor  Lady  was  at  lafh  inured  to  bear  all  thefe 
things  with  a  laudable  patience,  till  one  day  her  hufband 
was  feized  w^ith  a  new  thought.  He  had  met  with  a  faying, 
*'  that  Spleen^  Garter^  and  Girdle  are  the  three  impcdiments- 
<*  to  the  Curfus,^"*      Therefore  Pliny  (lib.  xi.   cap.  37.) 
fays,  that  fuch  as  excel  in  that  exercife  have  their  Spleert 
cauterized.     "  My  fon  (quoth  Cornelius)  runs  but  hea- 
''  vily ;  therefore  I  will  have  this  operation  performed 
**  upon  him  immediately.     Moreover  it  will  cure  that 
*■"■  immoderate   Laughter   to  which  I  perceive  he  is  ad-" 
**  difted  :  For  Laughter   (as  the  fame  author  hath  it, 
**  ibid.)  is  caufed  by  the  bignefs  of  the  fpleen."     This 
defign  was  no  fooner  hinted  to  Mrs.  Scriblerus,  but  fhe 
burfl  into  tears,  wrung  her  hands,  and  inflantly  fent  tOv 
\»x  Brother  Albertus,  begging  him  for  the  love  of  God 
to  make  hade  to  her  hufband. 

Albertus  was  a  difcreet  man,  fober  in  his  opinions, 
clear  of  Pedantry,  and   knowing  enough  both  in  Books 
and  in  the  World,  to  prcferve  a  due  regard  for  whatever 
was  ufeful  or  excellent,  whether  ancient  or  modern  :  If 
he  had  not  always  tlie  authority,  he  had  at  leaft  the  art, 
to  divert  Cornelius  from  many   extravagancies.     It  was 
well  he  came  fpeedily,  or  Martin  could  not  have  boafted 
the  entire  Quota  of  his  Vifcera.     "  What  does  it  ligni- 
**  fy  (quoth  Albertus)  whether  my  Nephew  excels  in 
«<  the    Curfusy    or    not  ?    Speed    is  often  a  fymptom  of 
«<  Cowardice,    witnefs  Hares   and   Deer." — "  Do   not 
<<  forget  Achilles  (quoth  Cornelius  :)  1  know  that  Run- 
*'  ning  has  been  condemned  by  the  proud  Spartans,  as 

manisB,  rcprzfenlavimus.     Qiio  teirpore  vox  ilia  Imp«fatoris,  Hie  pueraut 
thora^eni  pro  p«lU  aut  pro  cunis  habuit. 

ttfelefs 
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"  ufelefs  in  war;  and  yet  Demofthenes  could  fay,  ' A^i;^ 

*'    0  ps J-/a)»  ;^  TTa'Xiy  y/,a;)(;;j)'3-t7a»  ;    a  thoUght  whicil   tllC  EngUllx 

"  Hudibras  has  well  rendered, 

For  he  that  runs  may  fight  again^ 

IVhich  he  can  never  do  that^sJJain, 
"  That's  true  (quoth  Albertns)  but  pray  confider  on  the 
*'  other  fide  that  Animals  *  fpleened  grow  extremely  ia- 
*'  lacious,  an  experiment  well  known  in  clogs."  Corne- 
**  lius  was  ftruck  with   this,  and  replied  gravely;   '*  I^ 
"  it  be  fo,   I  will  defer  the  Operation,  for  I  will  not  en- 
"  creafe  the  power  of  my  fon's  body  at  the  expence  of 
*'  his  mind.     I  am  indeed  difappointed  in  moft  of  my 
*'  projefts,  and  fear   I  muft  lif  down  at  laft  contented 
**  with  fuch  methods  of  Education  as  modern  barbarity 
"  affords.     Happy  had  it  been  for  us  all,  had  we  lived 
"  in  the  Age  of  Auguftus  !  Then  my  fon  might  have 
"  heard  the  Philofophers  difpute  in  the  Porticos  of  the 
"  Palxftra,  andat  the  fametime  formed  his  Body  and  his 
"  Underftanding."       "  It  is  true  (replied  Albertus)  we 
**  have  no  Exedra  for  the  Philofophers,   adjoining  to  our 
*'  Tennis-Courts ;  but  there  are  Alehoufes,  where  he 
*'  will  hear  very  notable  argumentations.     Though  we 
**  come  not  up  to  the  Ancients  in  the  Tragic-dance,    we 
**  excel  them  in  the  y.v'^^'r^y■■'\  or  the  art  of  Tumbling.  The 
**  Ancients  would   have  beat  us  at  ^oits,  but  not  fo 
*^  much  at  the  Jaculum,  or  pitching  the  Bar,     The  Pugi- 
"  latus  t  is  in  as  great  perfeftion  in  England  as  in  old 
"  Rome,  and  the  Cornijh-Hug  in  the  Lu6ius  \  is  equal  ,to 
"  the  volntatoria  of  the  Ancients."      '*    You  could  noc 
"  (anfvvered  Cornelius)  have  produced  a  more  unlucky 
<'  inftance  of  modern   folly   and  barbarity,   than  what 
"  you  fay  of  the  Jaculum^.       The   Cretans  wifely  for- 
bid their  fervants  Gymnafticks,  as  well  as  Arms;  and 
*'  yet  your  modern  Footmen   exercife  themfclvcs  daily 
*<  in  the  Jaculum  at  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  whilfl  their 

•  Blackmore'i  EfTiy  on  Spleen.  f  Tifly  Cuffs, 

\  Wreftling  §  Ariflot.  politic.  lib,  ii.  cap.  3. 

Vol.  III.  N  enervated 


(< 
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*'  enervated  Lords  are  lolling  in  their  chariots  (a  fpecics 
*<  of  Ve£litation  ieldom  ufed  amongft  the  Ancients,  ex- 
**  cept  by  old  men.)"  "  You  fay  well  (quoth  Alber- 
*'  tus)  and  we  have  feveral  other  kinds  of  Veftitation 
**  unknown  to  the  Ancients ;  particularly  flying  Cha- 
*'  riots,  where  the  people  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
*'  exercife  at  the  fmall  expence  of  a  farthing.  But  fup- 
<*  pofe  (which  I  readily  grant)  thatthe  Ancients  excelled 
'*  us  almoft  in  every  thing,  yet  why  this  Angularity  ? 
*«  Your  Ton  mud  take  up  with  fuch  mafters  as  the  pre- 
*'  fent  age  affords ;  we  have  Dancing-maflers,  Writing- 
<«  mafters,  and  Mulick-mafters." 

The  bare  mention  of  Mnfick  threw  Cornelius  in  a 
pafllon.  "  How  can  you  dignify  (quoth  he)  this  mo- 
"  dern  fidling  with  the  name  of  Mufick  ?  Will  any  of 
<«  your  beft  Hautboys  encounter. a  Wolf  now-a-days 
'■'■  with  no  other  arms  but  their  inftruments,  as  did  that 
*'  ancient  piper  Pythocaris  ?  Have  ever  wild  Boars,  Elc-' 
*'  phants.  Deer,  Dolphins,  Whales,  or  Turbots,  flievv'4 
<'  the  leaft  emotion  at  the  moft  elaborate  ftrain?  of  your 
**•  modern  Scrapers,  all  which  have  been,  as  it  wer«, 
"  tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  Muiicians  ?  Docs 
"  not  ^lian  '"  tell  us  how  the  Libyan  Mares  were  ex- 
"  cited  to  horfing  by  Mufick  ?  (which  ought  in  truth 
'*  to  be  a  caution  to  modeft  Women  againft  frequenting 
*'  Operas ;  and  confider,  Brother,  you  are  brought  to 
«<  this  dilemma,  either  to  give  up  the  virtue  of  the  La- 
<'  dies,  orthepowtrof  your  Mufick.)  Whence  pro- 
**  ceeds  the  degeneracy  of  our  Morals  }  Is  it  not  from 
«*  the  lofs  of  ancient  Mufick,  by  which  (fays  Ariftotley 
<*  they  taught  all  the  Virtues  ?  elfe  might  we  turn  Neiv-. 
«'  sate  into  a  Colle8;e  of  Dorian  Muficians,  v^lio  Ihould 
*'  teach  moral  Virtues  to  thofe  people.  Whence  comes 
«  it  that  our  prefent  difeafes  are  fo  llubborn?  whence  is 
*«  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  fciatical  pains  ?  Alas !  be- 
"  caufe  we  have  loft  their  true  cure,  by  the  melody  of 

*  jElian.  Hifl.  Animal,  lib.  xi.  cap,  i8.  and  lib»  xit,  cap,  44. 
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**  the  Pipe.  All  this  was  well-known  to  the  Ancients, 
*'  as  Theophraftus  *  aflures  us,  (whence  Cselius  f  calls 
**  it  loc(2  dolentia  decantare)  only  indeed  fpme  fmall  remain* 
**  of  this  fkill  are  preferved  in  the  cure  of  the  Tarantula. 
*'  Did  not  Pythagoras  X  flop  a  company  of  drunken 
*'  Bullies  from  ftorming  a  civil  houfe,  by  changing  the 
**  ftrain  of  the  Pipe  to  a  fober  Spondseus^?  and  yet  your 
*'  modern  Muficians  want  art  to  defend  their  windows 
**  from  common  Nickers.  It  is  well  known,  that  when 
"  the  Lacedaemonian  Mob  were  up,  they  1|  commonly 
**  fent  for  a  Lefbian  Mufician  to  appeafe  them,  and 
they  immediately  grew  calm  as  foon  as  they  heard 
Terpander  fing  :  Yet  I  don't  believe  that  the  Pope's 
whole  band  of  Mulick,  though  the  befl  of  this  age, 
**  could  keep  his  Holinefs's  Image  from  being  burnt  on 
**  a  fifth  of  November.  Nor  would  Terpander  himfelf 
**  (replied  Albertus)  at  Billingfgate,  nor  Timotheus  at 
**  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have  any  manner  of  effe^l,  nor 
*'  both  of  them  together  bring  §  Horneck  to  common 
**  civility."  **  That's  a  grofs  miftake  (faid  Cornelius 
<«  very  warmly)  and  to  prove  it  fo,  I  have  here  a  fmall 
**  Lyra  of  my  own,  fram'd,  ftrung,  and  tun'd  after  the 
*'  ancient  manner.  I  can  play  fome  fragments  of  Lef- 
"  bian  tunes,  and  I  wifh  I  were  to  try  them  upon  the 
<*  moft  paffionate  creatures  alive. "-^"  You  never  had  a 
"  better  opportunity  (fays  Albertus)  for  yonder  are  two 
"  apple- women  fcolding,  and  juft  ready  to  uncoif  one 
"  another."  With  that  Cornelius,  undrefled  as  he  was, 
jumps  out  into  his  Balcony,  his  Lyra  in  hand,  in  his 
flippers,  with  his  breeches  hanging  down  to  his  ankles, 
a  flocking  upon  his  head,  and  waiftcoat  of  murrey-co- 
loured fattin  upon  his  body  :  He  touched  his  Lyra  with 
a  very  unufual  fort  of  an  Harpegiatura,  nor  were  his  hopes 
fruftrated.     The  odd  Equipage,  the  uncouth  Inftrument, 

•  Athen^us,  lib.  xiv.  f  Lib.  de  fanitate  tuenda,  cap,  a, 

\  Quintilian.  lib,  i.  cap.  lo.  ||   Suldasin  Timotheo. 

§  Horneck,  a  fcnrrilous  Scribler,  who  wrote  a  weekly  paper  called  tb, 
H'lgb  Ctrman  Di^sr. 

N  a  the 
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llie  ftrangenefs  of  the  Man  and  of  the  Mufick,  drew  thie 
ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob  that  were  got  about  the 
two  female  Champions,  and  at  laft  of  the  Combatants 
themfelves.  They  all  approached  the  Balcony,  in  as 
clofe  attention  as  Orpheus's  firft  Audience  of  Cattle,  or 
that  of  an  Italian  Opera,  when  fome  favourite  Air  is 
iuft  awakened.  This  fudden  effeft  of  his  Mufick  encou- 
raged him  mightily,  and  it  was  obferved  he  never  touched 
liis  Lyre  in  fuch  a  truly  chromatic  and  enharmonic 
tnanner,  as  upon  that  occalion.  The  mob  laughed,  fung, 
jumped,  danced,  and  ufed  many  odd  gellures,  all  which 
he  judged  to  be  caufed  by  the  various  ftrains  and  modu- 
lations, "  Mark  (quoth  he)  in  this,  the  power  of  the 
«'  Ionian,  in  that,  you  fee  the  eiFeft  of  the  ^olian.'* 
But  m  a  little  time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and 
threw  ftones  :  Cornelius  then  witlidrew,  but  with  the 
oreatCit  air  of  triumph  in  the  world.  "  Brother  (faid 
<'  he)  do  yCu  obferve  I  have  mixed  unawares  too  much 
"  of  liie  Phrygian  ;  I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and 
'*  foftcu  their  riotous  tempers:  But  it  is  enough  :  learn 
"  from  lliis  fample  to  fpeakwith  veneration  of  ancient 
"  IVIuiick.  If  this  lyre  in  my  unfkilful  hands  can  pcr- 
*'  form  fuch  wonders,  what  mull  it  not  have  done  in 
*'  thofe  of  a  Timotheus  or  a  Terpander  r"  Having  faid 
thi'^,  he  retired  with  the  utmoft  Exultation  in  himfelf, 
and  Contempt  of  his  Brother;  and,  it  is  faid,  behaved 
that  night  with  fuch  unufual  haughtinefs  to  his  family, 
that  thev  all  ]:ad  reafon  to  wilh  for  fome  ancient  Tibicen 
to  taim  his  Temper. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Rhetorick,  Logick,  and  Metapliyficks. 

r^Ornelius  having  (as  hath  beenfaid)  many  ways  bccii 
difappointed  in  his  attempts  of  improving  the  bodily 
Forces  of  his  fon,  thought  it  now  high  rfnie  to  apply  to 
the  Culture  of  his  Internal  faculties.  He  judged  it  pro- 
per, in  the  firft  place,  to  inftrudl  him  in  Rhetoruk.  But 
herein  we  (hall  not  need  to  give  the  Reader  any  account 
of  his  wonderful  progrefs,  fmce  it  is  already  known  to 
tlw  learned  world  by  his  Treatile  on  this  fubjea  :  I 
mean  the  admirable  Difcourfe  n....  BaGa?,  which  he  wrote 
at  this  time,  but  concealed  from  his  Father,  knowing 
his  extreme  partiality  for  the  Ancients.  It  lay  by  him 
concealed,  and  perhaps  forgot  among  the  great  multi- 
plicity of  other  Writings,  till,  about  the  year  1727,  he 
fent  it  us  to  be  printed,  with  many  additional  examples 
dravvn  from  the  excellent  live  Poets  of  this  prelent  ag€. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  Logick  and  Metaphyficks. 

The  wife  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  thefe  being 
Polefnical  Arts,  could  no  more  be  learned  alone,  than 
Fencinp-  or  Cudgel-playing.  He  thought  it  therefore 
neceffary  to  look  out  for  fome  Youth  of  pregnant  parts, 
to  be  a  fort  of  humble  Companion  to  his  fon  in  thole 
ftudies.  His  good  fortone  direfted  him  to  one  of  the 
moll  lingular  endowments,  whofe  name  was  Conradus 
Crambe,  who,  by  the  father's  fide  was  related  to  the 
Crouches  of  Cambridge,  and  his  Mother  was  Coulin  to 
Mr.  Swan,  Gamcfter  and  Punller  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. So  that  from  both  parents  he  drew  a  natural  dif- 
pofition  to  fpovt  himfelf  with  irords,  which  as  they  arc 
faid  to  be  the  counters  of  wife  Men,  and  ready-money 
of  Fools,  Crambe  had  great  llore  of  cafh  of  the  latter 
fort.  Happy  Martin  in  iuch  a  Parent,  and  fuch  a  Com- 
panion • 
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panion  !  What  might  not  he  atchieve  in  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Here  I  muft  premife  a  general  obfervation  of  great  be- 
nefit to  mankind.  That  there  aremany  people  who  have 
theufe  only  of  one  Operation  of  the  Intelled,  tho'  like 
Jliort-fighted  men,  they  can  hardly  difcover  it  them- 
felves  :  they  can  {ormftngle  apprehenfiom* ^  but  have  nei- 
ther of  the  other  two  faculties,  the  judicium  or  difiurfus. 
Now  as  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that  people  deprived  of  one 
fenfe  have  the  others  in  more  perfeftion,  fuch  people  will 
form  fingle  Ideas  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  ;  and  hap- 
py were  it  indeed  if  they  could  confine  themfelves  to  fuch, 
without  (oxvmng  jiidicia,  much  lefs  argumentations. 

Conelius  quickly  difcovered,  that  thefe  two  laft  ope- 
rations of  the  intellefl  were  very  weak  in  Martin,  and 
almofl  totally  extinguifhed  in  Crambe  ;  however  he  ufed 
to  fay,  that  Rules  of  Logick  are  Speftacles  to  a  purblind 
underftanding,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  proceed  with 
his  two  Pupils. 

Martin's  underftanding  was  fo  totally  immerfed  mfen- 
fible  ohje£is,  that  he  demanded  examples  from  Material 
things  of  the  abftrafted  Ideas  of  Logick  :  as  for  Crambe, 
he  contented  himfslf  with  the  Words,  and  when  he 
could  but  form  feme  conceit  upon  them,  was  fully  fatif- 
fied.  Thus  Crambe  would  tell  his  InftrufVor,  that  All 
men  were  not  f.ngular  ;  that  Individuality  could  hardly  be 
predicated  of  any  man,  for  it  was  commonly  faid,  that 
a  man  is  not  the  fame  he  ivas ;  that  madmen  are  befide 
themfelves,  and  drunken  men  come  to  themfelves ;  which 
fliows,  that  few  men  have  that  moll  valuable  logical  en- 
dowment, Individuality  f.     Cornelius  told  Martin  that  a 

fliouldev 

*  When  a  learned  Friend  once  \irged  to  our  Author  the  Authority  of  a 
famous  Did\ionary.  maker  aga.nll  the  Latinity  of  the  txprcflion  awo/-/>ui- 
licus,  which  he  Iiad  ufcd  in  an  infcription,  he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  a 
Diiftionary-maker  to  underftand  a  fingle  word,  but  not  two  words  put  to-, 
gcther. 

f  "  But  if  it  be  poffible  for  the  fame  man  to  havediftina^'incommunicablc 

'*  confcioufncfs 
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Oioulder  of  mutton  was  an  individual,  which  Crambe  de- 
nied, for  he  had  feen  it  cut  in;o  commons ;  That's  true 
^quoth  the  Tutor)  but  you  never  faAv  it  cut  into  fhoulders 
of  mutton  :  If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe)  it  would  be  the 
moll  lovely  individual  of  the  Univerlity.  When  he  wa* 
told,  a  fubjlance  was  that  which  was  fubjeii  to  accidents  ; 
then  Soldiers  (quoth  Crambe)  are  the  moll  fubllantial 
people  in  the  world.  Neither  would  he  allow  it  to  be  a 
good  definition  of  accident^  that  it  could  be  prefent  or  ab- 
fent  without  the  dejiruBion  of  the  fiibjeci  ;  lince  there  are  a 
great  many  accidents  that  dellroy  the  fubjeft,  as  burn- 
ing does  a  houfe,  and  death  a  man.  But  as  to  that, 
Cornelius  informed  him,  that  there  was  a  natural  death, 
and  a  logical  deaths  that  tho'  a  man,  after  his  natural, 
death,  was  not  capable  of  the  leall  parilh  office,  yet  he 
might  Hill  keep  his  Stall  amongll  the  logical  predica- 
ments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  fenfible  images. 
Thus,  calling  up  the  Coachman,  he  afked  him  what  he 
liad  feen  in  the  Bear-garden  ?  the  man  anfwered,  he  faw 
two  men  fight  for  a  prize ;  one  was  a  fair  man,  a  Serjeant 
in  the  Guards;  the  other  black,  a  Butcher;  the  Ser^ 
jeant  had  red  Breeches,  the  Butcher  blue ;  they  fought 
upon  a  ftage  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  Serjeant  wound- 
ed the  Butcher  in  the  Leg,  "  Mark  (quoth  Cornelius) 
*'  how  the  fellow  runs  through  the  predicaments.  Men, 
^^  fubjiantiai  two,  quantitas ',  fair  and  black,  qualitas ; 
*'  Serjeant  and  Butcher,  relaiio ;  wounded  the  other, 
<'  a£iio  et  pajfto ;  fighting,  fitus  i  Hage,  ulii  two  o'clock, 
<*  quando;  blue  and  red  Breeches,  habiiii  J*"*  At  the  fame 
time  he  warned  Martin,  that  what  he  now  learned  as  a 

"  confcioufnefs  at  d'fTerent  times,  it  is  without  doubt  the  fame  man  would, 

'  ••  at  diiferent  times,  make  diMlrent  pcrfons.     Which  we  fee  is  the  fenfc  of 

"  mankind  in  not  punifhing  the  madmjn  for  the  fober  man's  anions,   nor 

"  the  fober  man  for  what  the  madroan  did,  thereby  making  them  two  per. 

"  fons ;  which  is  fomewhal  explained  by  our  wiy  of  fpeaking  in   En^hjh, 

"  when  they  fay  fuch  an  one  ij  «e.'i&;».y"<r,y",  of  ii  iejde  hruifef,"     Lock's  EJay 

»n  Mum.  UrJirfi.  1,  ii,  c.  17. 

Lotrician, 
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Loo-ician,  lie  mufl  forget  as  a  natural  Phllofopher  ;  that 
tliouo-h  he  now  taught  them  that  accidents  inliered  in  the 
lubieft,  they  would  find  in  time  there  was  no  iuch  thing; 
and  that  colour,  taile,  fmell,  hf  at  and  cold  were  not  in 
the  thinf>-s,  but  only  phantalms  of  our  brains.  He  was 
forced  to  let  them  into  this  fecret,  for  Martin  could  not 
conceive  how  a  habit  of  dancing  inhered  in  a  dancing 
niafter,  when  he  did  not  dance  ;  nay,  he  would  demand 
the  Charafteriilicks  of  Relations  Crambe  iifed  to  help 
him  out,  by  telling  him,  a  Cuckold,  a  lofing  gamefler, 
a  man  that  had  not  dined,  a  young  heir  that  was  kept 
Ihort  by  his  father,  might  be  all  known  by  their  coun- 
tenance; that,  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  Paternity  and  Filia- 
tion leave  very  fenlible  imprefiions  in  the  ?-eIatum  and  cor- 
relatum.  The  greatell  difficulty  was  when  they  came  to 
the  Tenth  predicament.  Crambe  affirmed  that  his  habi- 
tus was  more  a  fubftance  than  he  was;  for  his  cloaths 
eould  better  fubfiil  without  him,  than  he  without  his 
cloaths. 

Martin  fuppofed  an  Unlvrrftd  Man  to  be  like  a  Knight 
of  a  Shire  or  a  Burgefs  of  a  Corporation,  that  reprefcnt- 
ed  a  creat  many  Individuals.  His  father  afked  him,  if  he 
could  not  frame  the  Idea  of  an  Univerfal  Lord  Mayor  ? 
Martin  told  him,  that,  never  liaving  feen  but  one  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Idea  of  that  Lord  Mayor  always  returned  to 
his  mind,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  abflraft  a  Lord 
Mayor  from  his  Fur  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain  ;  nay,  that 
the  horfe  he  faw  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  upon  not  a  little 
difturbed  his  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  Crambe, 
to  fliow  himfelf  of  a  more  penetrating  genius,  fwore  that 
he  could  frame  a  Conception  of  a  Lord  Mayor  not  only 
without  his  Horfe,  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain,  but  even 
without  Stature.  Feature,  Colour,  Hands,  Feet,  or  any 
Body  ;  which  he  fuppofed  was  the  abftra£l  of  a  Lord 
Mayor  *.     Cornelius  told   him,    that  he  w^as   a   lying 

*  Tills  is  not  a  fair  rcprefentation  of  what  is  faid  in  the  Effay  of  Hum.  Ui- 
iifU-  concfininj',  gercu-il  era  abjtrcn  idiai.  Eut  ierious  wiiters  have  done 
that  Pliilofbphcr  r)ir  fanir  injuAlce. 

Rafcal; 
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Rafcal ;  that  an  Univerfale  was  not  the  obje£l  of  imagina- 
tion, and  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  reality,  or  a 
parte  Ret.  But  I  can  prove  (quoth  Crambe)  that  there  arc 
Clyjlers  aparte  Rei,  but  Cheers  are  unlverfales ;  ergo.  Thus 
I  prove  my  Minor,  ^od  aptum  ejl  inejfe  multis,  is  an  K?z/- 
Vi?r/2?/^  by  definition  :  but  every^clyfter  before  it  is  ad- 
miniftcred  has  that  quality  ;  therefore  every  clyfter  is  an 
univerfale. 

He  alfo  found  fault  with  the  Advertifements,  that 
they  were  not  ftri£l  \og\c^\  definitions :  In  an  advertife- 
ment  of  a  Dog  ftolen  or  ftrayed,  he  faid  it  ought  to  be- 
gin thus,  An  irrational  animal  of  the  Genus  Caninum,  &c. 
Cornelius  told  them,  that  though  thofe  advertifements 
were  not  framed  according  to  the  exaft  rules  of  logical 
definitions,  being  only  dcfcripiions  of  things  numero  diffe- 
rentibus,  yet  they  contained  a  faint  image  of  the  pmdica- 
bilie,  and  were  highly  fubfervient  to  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  life  ;  often  difcoverlng  things  that  were  lofl, 
both  animate  and  inanimate.  Jn  Italian  Greyhound,  of  a 
moufe  colour,  a  white  f peck  in  the  neck,  lame  of  one  leg,  belongs 
to  fuch  a  Lady.  Greyhound,  ^f«ai ;  moufe-coloured,  etc. 
differentia  ',  lame  of  one  leg,  accidens  ^  belongs  to  fuch  a 
Lady,  propriwn. 

Though  I  am  afraid  I  have  tranfgrefTed  upon  my  Rea- 
der's patience  already,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of 
one  thing  more  extraordinary  than  any  yet  mentioned; 
which  was  Crambe's  Treaiife  on  Syllogifms.  He  fuppofed 
that  a  Phllofopher's  brain  was  like  a  great  Forefl,'  where 
Ideas  ranged  like  animals  of  feveral  kinds  ;  that  thofe 
Ideas  copulated,  and  engendered  Conclufions ;  that  when 
thofe  of  different  Species  copulate,  they  bring  forth 
monflers  or  abfurditics;  that  the  Major  is  the  male,  the 
Minor  the  female,  which  copulate  by  the  Middle  Term, 
and  engender  the  Conclufion.  Hence  they  are  called 
the  pramifd,  or  PredecefTors  of  the  Conclufion  ;  and  it  is 
properly  faid  by  the  Logicians,  quod  pariant  fcientiam  opi- 
nionem,  xhey  beget  {c'lence,  opinion,  &c.  Univerfal  Pro- 
pofitions  are  Perfons  of  quality ;  and  therefore  in  Logick 

Vol.  Ill  'O  thev 
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they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  firft  Figure.  Singular  Proposi- 
tions are  private  perfons,  and  therefore  placed  in  the 
third  or  laft  figure,  or  rank.  From  thofe  principles  all 
the  rules  of  Syllogifms  naturally  follow. 

I.  That  there  are  only  three  Terms,  neither  more 
nor  lefs;  for  to  a  child  there  can  be  only  one 
father  and  one  mother. 

II.  From  univerfal  premises  there  follows  an  uni- 
verfal  conclulion,  asif  one  lliould  fay,  that  per- 
fons of  quality  always  beget  perfons  of  quality, 

III.  From  the  lingular  premiffes  follows  only  a  lin- 
gular conclulion,  that  is,  if  the  parents  be  only 
private  people,  the  iflue  mull  be  fo  likewife. 

IV.  From  particular  propolitions  nothing  can  be 
concluded,  becaufe  the  Individua  vaga  are  (like 
whoremafters  and  common  ftrumpets)  barren. 

V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  conclulion  than 
was  in  the  prcmifles;  that  is,  children  can  only 
inherit  from  their  parents. 

VI.  The  conclulion  follows  the  weaker  part ;  that 
is,  children  inherit  the  difeafes  of  their  parents. 

-VII.  From  two  negatives  nothing  can  be  concluded, 
for  from  divorce  or  feparatlon  there  can  come 
no  iflue. 

VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the  conclulion,  that 
being  logical  inceft. 

IX.  An  hypothetical  propolition  is  only  a  contra(fl, 
or  a  promife  of  marriage  ;  from  fuch  therefore 
there  can  fpring  no  real  iflue. 

X.  When  the  premifl~es  or  parents  are  necelTarily 

joined  (or  in  lawful  wedlock)  they  beget  lawful 

3  iflue ; 
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iiTue;  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget  baf- 
tards. 

So  much  for  the  Affirmative  propofitions ;  the  Nega- 
tive mull  be  deferred  to  another  occafion. 

Crambe  ufed  to  value  himfelf  upon  this  Syftem,  from 
whence  he  faid  one  might  fee  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
preffion,  fuch  a  one  has  a  barren  imagination  ;  and  how  com- 
mon is  it  for  fuch  people  to  adopt  conclulions  that  are  not 
the  iffue  of  their  premifles  ?  therefore  as  an  Abfurdity  is 
a  MonfteVy  a  Fallity  is  a  Baftard ;  and  a  true  conclufion 
that  followeth  not  from  the  premiffes,  may  properly  be 
faid  to  be  adopted.  But  then  what  is  an  Enthymeme 
(quoth  Cornelius)  ?  Why,  an  Enthymeme  (replied 
Crambe)  is  when  the  Major  is  indeed  married  to  the 
Minor,  but  the  Marriage  keptfecret. 

Metaphysicks  were  a  large  field  in  which  to  ex- 
ercife  the  Weapons  Logick  had  put  into  their  hands.  Here 
Martin  and  Crambe  ufed  to  engage  like  any  prize-fighters, 
before  their  Father,  and  his  other  learned  companions 
of  the  Sympofiacks.  And  as  prize-fighters  will  agree  to 
lay  afide  a  buckler,  or  fome  fuch  defenfive  weapon,  fo 
would  Crambe  promife  not  to  ufe  fimpUciter  et  fecundum 
quid,  provided  Martin  would  part  with  materialiier  et  for- 
maliter  :  But  it  was  found,  that,  without  the  help  of  the 
defenfive  armour  of  thofe  diftinftions,  the  arguments  cut 
fodecp,  that  they  fetched  blood  at  every  ftroke.  Their 
Thefes  were  picked  out  of  Suarez,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
other  learned  writers  on  thofe  fubjcfts.  I  fliall  give  the 
reader  a  tafte  of  fome  of  them.  ' 

I.  If  the  Innate  Defire  of  the  knowledge  of  Meta- 
phyficks  was  the  caufe  of  the  Fall  of  Adam  ;  and 
the  Jrbor  Porpbyriana,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil?  affirmed, 

O  2  II.  If 
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II.  If  tranfcendental  goodnefs   could  be  truly  predi- 
cated of  the  Devil  ?  a^rmtd. 

III.  Whether  one  or  many  be  firft?  or  if  one  doth  not 
fuppofe  the  notion  of  many  ?  Suarez. 

IV.  If  the  defire  of  news  in  mankind  be  appetitus  itma- 
tusy  not  el'uitus  ?  affirmed, 

V.  Whether  there  is  in  human  underftandings  po- 
tential fallities  ?  affirmed, 

VI.  Whether  God  loves  a  pffible  Jngel  better  than  an 
a^uallyexiftem  Jiy  P  denied, 

VII.  If  Angels  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another,  with- 
out going  through  the  middle  ?  Jqulnas. 

VIII.   If  Angels  know  things  more  clearly  in  a  morn- 
ing ?  Jguinas, 

IX.  Whether  every  Angel  hears  what  one  Angel  fays 
to  another  ?  denied.     Jquinas, 

X.  If  temptation  be  proprium  quarto  modo  of  the  Devil  ? 
denied,     Aquinas, 

XI.  Whether    one    Devil    can    illuminate    another  ? 
Jqu'.nai, 

XII.  If  there  would  have  been  any  females  born  in  the 
flatc  of  Innocence  ?  Aquinas, 

XIII.  If  the  Creation  was  iinifhcd  in  fix  days,  becaufe 
fix  is  the  moft  perfe£l  number ;  or  if  fix  be  the 
moft  perfeft  number,  becaufe  the  Creation  was 
finifhed  in  fix  Days  ?  Aquinas. 

There 
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There  were  feveral  others,  of  which  in  the  courfe  of 
the  life  of  this  learned  perfon  we  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  treat :  and  one  particulai'ly  that  remains 
undecided  to  this  day  ;  it  was  taken  from  the 
learned  Suarez. 

XiV.  //«  prater  effe  reale  aSiualis  eJJ'ent'ia  fit  aliud  efle  ne- 
ceffarium  quo  res  a£iualiter  exijtat  P  In  Englifh  thus. 
Whether  befides  the  real  being  of  adual  being, 
there  be  any  other  being  neceffary  to  caufe  a 
thing  to  be  ? 

This  brings  into  my  mind  a  Projeft  to  banifh  Meta- 
phyficks  out  of  Spain,  which  it  was  fuppofed  might  be 
efFe£luated  by  this  method  :  That  nobody  fhould  ufc  any 
Compound  or  Decompound  of  the  Subflantial  Veibs  but 
as  they  are  read  in  the  common  conjugations  ;  for  every 
body  will  allow,  that  if  you  debar  a  Metaphyfician  from 
ens,   ejfemia,    entitas,  fubjiftentia.  etc.   there  is  an  end  of 

him. 

Crambe  regretted  extremely,  that  Subftantial  Forms, 

a  race  of  harmlefs  beings  which  had  lafted  for  many 
years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  fubliHence  to  many 
poor  Philofophers,  fhould  be  now  hunted  down  like  lb 
many  Wolves,  without  the  poffibility  of  a  retreat.  He 
confidered  that  it  had  gone  much  harder  with  them  than 
with  EJfences,  which  had  retired  from  the  Schools  into  the 
Jpothecartes  Shops,  where  fome  of  them  had  been  advanced 
to  the  degree  of  ^intejjences .  He  thought  there  fhould  be 
a  retreat  for  ^^oox  fuhftantial forms ,  among  the  Gentleman- 
ufhers  at  court ;  and  that  there  were  indeed  fubftantial 
forms,  fuch  as  forms  of  Prayer^  and  forms  of  Government, 
without  which  the  things  themfelves  could  never  long 
fubfift.  He  alfo  ufed  to  wonder  that  there  was  not  a  re- 
ward for  fuch  as  could  find  out  a  fourth  figure  in  Logick, 
;^8  well  as  for  thofe  who  Ihould  difcover  the  Longitude. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

ANATOMY. 

/^Ornelius,  it  is  certain,    had  a  moft   fuperftitious 
veneration  for  the  Antients;  and  if  they  contra- 
difted  each  other,  his  Reafon  was  fo  pliant  and  duftile 
that  he  was  always  of  the  opinion  of  the  laft  he  read. 
But  he  reckoned  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  he  van- 
quiflied  in  a  difpute  ;  from  which  quality  he  acquired 
the  Title  of  the  Invincible  Doi^or,     While  the  ProfelTor 
of  Anatomy  was  demonftrating   to  his   fon  the  feveral 
kinds  of  Intejiines,  Cornelius   affirmed   that  there   were 
only  two,  the  Colon  and  the  Aichos,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates, who  it  was  impoffible  could  ever   be  miftaken. 
It  was  in  vain  to  affure  him  this  error  proceeded  from 
want  of  accuracy  in  dividing  the  whole  Canal  of  the 
Guts  :  Say   what  you  pleafe  (he  replied),  this  is  both 
mine  and  Hippocrates's  opinion.     You  may  with  equal 
reafon   (anfwered    the    Profeflbr)    affirm    that    a  man's 
Liver  hath  five  Lobes,   and  deny  the  Circulation  of  the 
blood.     Ocular   demonftration    (faid   Cornelius)    fecms 
to  be  on  your  fide,  yet  I  fhall  not  give  it  up  :  Show 
me  any  vifcus  of  a  human  body,  and  I  will  bring  you  a 
monilcr  that  differs  from  the  common  rule,  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  it.     If  Nature  fhews  fuch  variety  in  the  fame 
ao^e,  why  may  fhe  not  have  extended  it  further  in  feve- 
ral a"-es  ?  Produce  me  a  man  now  of  the  ao;e  of  an  Ante- 
diluvian  :  of  the  ilrength  of  Samfon,  or  the  fize  of  the 
Giants.     If  in   the   whole,    why  not  in  parts  of    the 
body,  may  it  not  be  poffible  the  prefent  generation  of 
^nen  may  differ  from  the  Ancients  ?     The  moderns  have 
perhaps  lengthened  the  channel  of  the  guts  by  Gluttony, 
and  diminilhed  the  liver  by    hard  drinking.     Though 
it  fliall  be  demonftrated   that  modern  blood  circulates, 
vet  I  will  believe  with  Hippocrates,  that  the  blood  of  the 

Ancients 
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Ancients  had  a  flux  and  reflux  from  the  heart,  like  a 
Tide.  Coniider  how  Luxury  hath  introduced  new 
difeafes,  and  with  them,  not  improbably,  altered  the 
whole  Courfe  of  the  Fluids.  Conflder  how  the  current 
of  mighty  Rivers,  nay  the  very  channels  of  the  Ocean, 
are  changed  from  what  they  were  in  ancient  days ;  and 
can  we  be  fo  vain  to  imagine  that  the  Microcofm  of 
the  human  body  alone  is  exempted  from  the  fate  of  all 
things  ?  I  quefliion  not  but  plaunble  Conjeftures  may  be 
made  even  as  to  the  Time  when  the  blood  firft  besian  to 
circulate. — Such  difputes  as  thefe  frequently  perplexed 
the  ProfeflTor  to  that  degree,  that  he  would  now  and 
then  in  a  paflion  leave  him  in  the  middle  of  a  Lcfture, 
as  he  did  at  this  time. 

There  unfortunately  happened,  foon  after,  an  unu- 
fual  accident,  which  retarded  the  profecution  of  the  ftu- 
oies  of  Martin.  Having  purchafed  the  body  of  a  Ma- 
lefaftor,  he  hired  a  room  for  its  diffeftion  near  the  Peft- 
iields  in  St.  Giles's,  at  a  little  difl;ance  from  Tyburn- 
Road.  Crambe  (to  whofe  care  this  body  was  commit- 
ted) carried  it  thither  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  in  a 
Hackney  coach,  few  Houfe-keepers  being  very  willino- 
to  let  their  lodgings  to  fuch  kind  of  Operators.  As  he 
was  foftly  {talking  up  fl;airs  in  the  dark,  with  the  dead 
man  in  his  arms,  his  burthen  had  like  to  have  flipped 
from  him,  which  he  (to  fave  from  falling)  grafped  fo 
hard  about  the  belly,  that  it  forced  the  wind  through 
the  Anui,  with  a  noife  exa£lly  like  the  Crepitus  of  a  liv- 
ing man.  Crambe  (who  did  not  comprehend  how  this 
part  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy  could  remain  in  a  dead 
man)  was  fo  terrified,  that  he  threw  down  the  body,  ran 
up  to  his  mafter,  and  had  fcarce  breath  to  tell  him  what 
had  happened.  Martin  with  all  his  philofophy  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  his  poft. — You  may 
fay  what  you  pleafe  (quoth  Crambe),  no  man  alive  ever 
broke  v>'ind  more  naturally  ;  nay  he  feemed  to  be  mightily 
relieved  by  it. — The  rolling  of  the  corpfe  down  fl:airs 
made  fuch  a  noife  that  it  awaked  the  whole  houfe.    The 

maid 
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maid  flirieked,  the  landlady  cried  out  Thieves ;  but  the 
landlord,  in  his  fhirt  as  he  was,  taking  a  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  drawn  fword  in  the  other,  ventured  out  of 
the  room.  The  maid  with  only  a  fingle  petticoat  ran  up 
ilairs,  but  fpurning  at  the  dead  body,  fell  upon  it  in  a 
fwoon.  Now  the  landlord  ftood  ftill  and  liften'd,  then 
he  looked' behind  him,  and  ventured  down  in  this  man- 
ner one  ftair  after  another,  till  he  came  where  lay  his  maid 
as  dead,  upon  another  corpfe  unknown.  The  wife  ran 
into  the  ftreet,  and  cried  out,  Murder  !  the  watch  ran 
in,  while  Martin  and  Crambe,  hearing  all  this  uproar, 
were  coming  down  ftairs.  The  watch  imagined  they 
were  making  their  efcape,  feized  them  immediately,  and 
carried  them  to  a  neighbouring  Juftice  :  where,  upon 
fearching  them,  feveral  kinds  of  knives  and  dreadful  wea- 
pons were  found  upon  them.  The  Juftice  firft  examined 
Crambe. — What  is  your  Name  ?  fays  the  Juftice.  I  have 
acquired  (quoth  Crambe)  no  great  Name  as  yet;  they 
call  me  Crambe  or  Crambo,  no  matter  which,  as  to  my- 
felf ;  though  it  may  be  fome  difpute  to  Pofterity.— What 
is  yours  and  your  Mafter's  profeflion  ?  "  It  is  our  bufi- 
*'  nefs  to  imbrue  our  hands  in  blood  ;  we  cut  off^  the 
*'  heads,  and  pull  out  the  hearts  of  thofe  that  never  in- 
**  jured  us;  we  rip  up  big-bellied  women,  and  tear  chiL 
**  dren  limb  from  limb."  Martin  endeavoured  to  inter- 
rupt him  ;  but  the  Juftice,  being  ftrangely  aftonifhed 
with  the  franknefs  of  Crambe's  Confeflion,  ordered  him 
to  proceed  ;  upon  which  he  made  the  following  Speech, 
"  May  it  pleafe  your  Wor(hip,  as  touching  the  body 
**  of  this  man,  I  can  anfwer  each  head  that  my  accufers 
*'  alledge  againft  me  to  a  hair.  They  have  hitherto^ 
"  talked  like  numfcuUs  without  brains ;  but  if  your  Wor- 
**  fhip  will  not  only  give  ear,  but  regard  me  with  a  fa- 
*«  vourable  eye,  I  will  not  be  brow-beaten  by  the  fuper- 
*'  cilious  looks  of  my  adverfaries,  who  now  ftand  cheek 
<'  by  jowl  by  your  Worfliip.  I  will  prove  tot  heir  faces, 
*'  that  their  foul  mouths  have  not  opened  their  lips  with- 
««  out  a  falfity  ;  though  they  have  fliowed  their  teeth  a$ 

«  if 
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"  if  they  would  bite  off  my  nofe.  Now,  Sir,  that  I  may 
"  fairly  flip  my  neck  out  of  the  collar,  I  beg  this  matter 
*'  may  not  be  flightly  ikinncd  over.  Though  I  have  no 
"  man  here  to  back  me,  I  will  unbofom  myfelf,  fince 
"  Truth  is  on  my  fide,  and  fnall  give  them  their  bellies  full, 
"  though  they  think  they  have  me  upon  the  hip.  Whereas 
*'  they  fay  I  came  into  their  lodgings,  with  arms,  and 
'^  murdered  this  man  without  their  Privity,  I  declare  I 
"  had  not  the  leaft  finger  in  it;  and  fmce  I  am  to  ftand 
*'  upon^  my  own  legs,  nothing  of  this  matter  fliall  be  left 
"  till  J  fet  it  upon  a  right  foot.  In  the  vein  I  am  in,  I 
*'  cannot  from  my  heart's  blood  and  guts  bear  thi?  ufage : 
**  I  Ihall  not  fpare  my  lungs  to  defend  ray  good  name  : 
"  I  was  ever  reckoned  a  good  liver;  and  I  think  I  have 
*'  the  bowels  of  compaflion.  I  afk  but  juftice,  and  from 
*'  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  folc  of  my  foot,  I  fliall 
**  ever  acknowledge  myfelf  your  Worfliip's  humble 
"  Servant." 

The  Juftice  ftared,  the  Landlord  and  Landlady  lifted 
up  their  eyes,  and  Martin  fretted,  while  Crambe  talked 
in  this  rambling  incoherent  manner;  till  at  length  Mar- 
tin begged  to  be  heard.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  Juftice  was  convinced,  till  they  fent  for  the  Finiflier 
of  human  laws,  of  whom  the  Corplc  had  been  purchafedj 
who  looking  near  the  left  ear,  knew  his  own  work,  find 
gave  Oath  accordingly. 

No  fooner  was  Martin  got  home,  but  he  fell  into  a 
pafRon  at  Crambe.  *'  What  Dccmon,  he  cried,  hath 
**  pofTefled  thee,  that  thou  wilt  never  forfake  that  impcr- 
*'  tinentcuftom  of  punning  ?  Neither  my  counfel  nor  my 
*'  example  have  thus  mifled  thee  ?  thou  govern^fl  thyfelf 
"  by  moft  erroneous  Maxims,"  Far  from  it  (anfwers 
Crambe)  my  life  is  as  orderly  as  my  Dictionary,  for  by 
my  Diftionary  1  order  my  life.  I  have  made  aKalcndar 
of  radical  words  for  all  the  feafons,  months,  and  days  of 
the  year  :  Every  day  I  am  under  the  dominion  of  a  cer- 
tain Word  :  but  this  day  in  particular  I  cannot  be  mifled, 
fpr  I  am  governed  by  one  that  rules  all  fcxes,  ages,  con- 
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cUtions,  nav  all  animals  rational  and  irrational.  Who  ia 
not  governed  by  the  word  Led?  Our  Noblemen  and 
Drunkards  are  pimp -led,  Phyficians  and  Pulles  fee-led, 
their  Patients  and  Oranges  pil-led,  a  New-married  Man 
and  an  AU  are  bride-led,  an  old-married  Man  and  a 
Pack-horle  fad-led,  Cats  and  Dice  are  rat-led.  Swine 
'and  Nobility  are  fly-led,  a  Coquette  and  a  Tinder-box 
are  fpark-led,  a  Lover  and  a  Blunderer  are  grove-led» 

And  that  I  may  not  be  tedious Which  thou  art 

(replied  Martin,  ftamping  with  his  foot)  which  thou  art, 
I  fay,  beyond  all  human  toleration.  Such  an  unnatural, 
tinaccountable,  uncoherent,  unintelligible,  unprofitable 
— There  it  is  now  I   (interrupted  Crambe)  this  is  your 

day  for  Uns.     Martin  could  bear  no  longer however, 

compofing  his  Countenance,  *^  Come  hither  (he  cried) 
*'  there  are  five  pounds,  feventeen  fliillings,  and  nine 
^'  pence  :  thou  haft  been  with  me  eight  months,  three 
*'  weeks,  two  days,  and  four  hours."  Poor  Crambe  up- 
on the  receipt  of  his  falary,  fell  into  tears,  fiung  the  mo? 
ney  upon  the  ground,  and  burfl  forth  in  thefe  words  : 
— r——"  O  Cicero,  Cicero  !  if  to  pun  be  ^  crime,  'tis  a 
*'  crime  I  have  learned  from  thee  :  O  Bias,  Bias!  if  to 

'^  pun  be  a  crime,  by  thy  example  was  I  bialTcd." 

W'hereupon  Martin  (confidering  that  one  of  the  greateffc 
Orators,  and  even  a  Sage  of  Greece  liad  punned)  heli- 
tated,  relented,  and  reinflated  Crambe  in  his  Service. 


CHAP,     IX. 

I^ow  Martin  became  a  great  Critlck. 

IT  was  a  mofl  peculiar  Talent  in  Martinus,  to  convert 
every  trifle  into  a  ferious  thing,  either  in  the  way  of 
Life, pr  in  Learning.  This  can  no  way  be  better  exempli- 
fied, than  in  the  effeft  vtrhich  the  puns  of  Crambe  had  on 
the  Mind  and  Studies  of  Martinvis.     He  conceived,  that 

feme- 
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fbmewhat  of  a  like  Talent  to  this  of  Crambe,  o^  ajjernbling 
parallel  founds^  either  fyl/ables^  or  word,,  might  conduce  to 
the  Emendation  and  Correftion  of  Ancient  Authors,  if  ap- 
plied to  their  Works,  with  the  fame  diligence,  and  the 
fame  liberty^  He  refolved  to  try  firfl  upon  Virgil,  Ho-» 
tace,  and  Terence ;  concluding,  that,  if  the  moji  correSi 
authors  could  be  fo  ferved,  with  any  reputation  to  the 
Critick,  the  amendment  and  alteration  of  all  the  refl  would 
eafily  follow  ;  whereby  a  new,  a  vaft,  nay  boundlefs 
Field  of  Glory,  would  be  opened  to  the  true  and  abfolute 
Critick. 

This  Specimen  on  Virgil  he  has  given  us,  in  the  Ad- 
denda to  his  Notes  on  the  Dunciad.  His  Terence  and 
Horace  are  in  every  body's  hands,  under  the  names  of 
Richard  B — ley,  and  Francis  H — re.  And  we  have 
'convincing  proofs  that  the  late  Edition  of  Milton,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  name  of  the  former  of  thefe,  was  in  truth  the 
Work  of  no  other  than  our  Scriblerus. 


CHAP.    X. 

Of  Martinus^s  uncommon  Praftice  of  Phyfick,  and  how 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Difeafcs  of  the  Mind. 

"DUT  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Martinus  in  the  Studies  of  Phylick,  and  to 
enumerate  fome  at  leaft  of  the  many  Difcoveries  and  Ex- 
periments he  made  therein. 

One  of  the  iirft  was  his  method  of  invefligating  latent 
Diftempers,  by  the  fagacious  Quality  of  Setting-Dogs  and. 
Pointers.  Thefuccefs,  and  the  Adventures  that  befel  him, 
when  he  walked  with  thefe  animals,  to  fniell  them  out  in 
the  Parks  and  publick.  places  about  London,  are  what  we 
would  willingly  relate  ;  but  that  his  own  Account,  toge- 
ther with  a  Liji  of  thoje  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  at  whom  they 
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made  a  Full-fet,  will  be  publiflied  in  time  convenietitv 
There  will  alio  be  added  the  Reprelentation,  which,  on 
occalion  of  one  diftemper,  which  was  become  almoft  epi- 
demical, he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  lay  before  both ' 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  intitled,  A  Fropofal  for  a  General 
Flux,  to  exterminate  at  one  blow  the  P — x  out  of  this 
kingdom. 

But  being  weary  of  all  praftice  on  fcet'td  Bodies ;  from  a 
certain  nicenefs  of  Conftitution,  (efpecially  when  ke 
attended  Dr.  Woodward  throucrh  a  Twelvemonth's  courfe 
of  Vomition)  he  determined  to  leave  it  ofF  entirely* 
and  to  apply  himfelf  only  to  difeafes  of  the  Mind.  He 
attempted  to  find  out  Specificks  for  all  the  PaJJions  ;  and 
as  other  Phylicians  throw  their  Patients  into  fweats,  vo- 
mits, purgations,  etc.  he  caft  them  into  Love,  Hatred, 
Hope,  Fear,  Joy^  Grief,  etCi  And  indeed  the  great  ir- 
regularity of  the  Paffions  in  the  Englifli  Nation,  was 
the  chief  Motive  that  induced  him  to  apply  his  whole 
ftudies  while  he  continued  among  us,  to  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Mind. 

To  this  purpofehe  direfted,  in  the  firft  place,  his  late 
acquired  Ikill  in  Anatomy.  He  conlidered  Virtues  and 
Vices  as  certain  Habits  which  proceed  from  the  natural 
Formation  and  ftruflure  of  particular  parts  of  the  body. 
A  Bird  flies  becaufe  it  has  Wings,  a  Duck  fvvims  becaufs 
it  is  web-footed :  and  there  can  be  no  queftion  but  the 
aduncity  of  the  pounces  and  beaks  of  the  Hawks,  as  well 
as  the  length  of  the  fangs,  the  fharpnefs  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  flrcngth  of  the  crural  and  maffeter  mufcles  *  in  Lions 
and  Tygers,  are  thecaufeof  the  great  and  habitual  Im- 
morality of  thofe  Animals. 

ly?.  He  obferved,  that  tlie  Soul  aiid  Body  mutually 
operate  upon  each  other,  and  therefore  if  you  deprive 
the  Mind  of  the  outward  Inftruments  whereby  file  tifually 

cxpreffeth 
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-expreffetli  that  Paffion,  you  will  in  time  abate  the  Pailloi\ 
itfelf,  in  like  manner  as  Callration  abates  Luft. 

.  idly^  That  the  Soul  in  mankind  exprcfTethevery  Paffion 
by  the  Motion  of  fome  particular  Mufc'ies. 

^dly.  That  all  Mufcles  grow  flronger  and  thicker  by 
beino-  mi^ch  ufed;  therefore  the  habitual  Paffions  may  be 
difcerned  in  particular  perfons  by  the  Jlrength  and  hignefi 
of  the  Mufcles  ufed  in  the  expreflion  of  that  Paffion, 

4^%,  That  a  Mufclc  may  be  ftrengthened  or  weakened 
by  weakening  or  ftrengthening  the  force  of  its  Antago- 
nift.     Thefe  things  premifed,  he  took  notice. 

That  compla'ifance,  humility,  ajfent^  approbatioj:,  and  dvi" 
iity,  were  exprelTed  by  nodding  the  head  and  bowing  the 
body  forward  :    on  the    contrary,  dijfenty  diJJike,  refufai^ 
pridef  and  arrogance^  were  marked   by  toffing  the  head, 
and  bending  the  body  backwards :  which  two  paffions  of 
iijent  and  dt/ent  the  Latins  rightly  expreffed  by  the  words 
adnuere  and  ubnuere.     Now  he  obferved  that  complaifant 
and  civil  people  had  the  Flexors  of  the  head  very  flrong; 
but  in  the  proud  and  infolent  there  was  a  great  overba- 
lance of  ftrength  In  the  Extenfors  of  the  Neck  and  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Back,  from  whence  they  perform  with 
great  facility  the  motion  of  tojjing^  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  of  bowing,   and  therefore  have  juftly  acquired 
the  Title  oi  JJ iff- necked :    In  order  to  reduce  fuch  perfons 
to  a  juft  balance,  he  judged  that  the  pair  of  Mufcles  called 
Reiii  interni,  the  Malloidal,  wuth  other  flexors  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  muli  be  ftrengthcned  ;  their  An- 
tagonifts,  the  Splenii  Complexi,  and  the  extenfors  of  the 
Spine  weakened ;  For  which  purpofe  Nature  herfelf  feems 
to  have  dire£led  mankind  to  correft  this  Mufcular  Immo* 
rality  by  tying  fuch  fellows  Neck  and  Heels. 

Contrary  to  this,  is  the  pernicious  Cuftom  of  Motliers, 
who  abolifli  the  natural  Signature  of  Modelly  in  their 
Daughters,  by  teaching  them  uffmg  and  bridling^  rather 

than 
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than  the  bafliful  pofture  o^  Jiooping,  and  hanging  down  thi>' 
head.     Martinus  charged  all  hufbands  to  take  notice  of 
the  Pojlure  of  the  Head  of  fuch  as  they  courted  to  Matri- 
mony, as  that  upon  which  their  future  happinefs  did  much 
depend. 

Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  Muicles  fo  flronfj  tliat 
they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  he  fuppofed  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  correfted  by  being  tied  down  upon  a 
Tree  by  the  back,  like  the  children  of  the  Indians; 
which  doftrine  was  ftrongly  confirmed  by  his  obferving 
the  ftrength  of  the  kvatores  Scapula :  This  Mufcle  is  called 
the  Mufcle  oi  Patience,  becaufe  in  that  afFeftion  of  Mind, 
people  fhrug  and  raife  up  their  flioulders  to  the  tip  of  the 
ear.  This  Mufcle  alfo  he  obferved  to  be  exceedingly 
ilrong  and  large  in  Henpecked  Hufbands,  in  Italians,  and  in 
Englijh  Minifiers. 

In  purfuance  of  this  Theory,  he  fujppofed  the  con* 
JiriSfors  of  the  Eye-lids  muft  be  ftrengthened  in  the  fuper- 
cilious,  the  abduSiors'in  drunkards  and  contemplative  men, 
who  have  the  fame  Heady  and  grave  motion  of  the  eye. 
That  the  buccinators  or  blowers  up  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
dilators  of  the  Nofe,  were  too  ftrong  in  Cholerick  people; 
and  therefore  nature  here  again  direfted  us  to  a  remedy,- 
which  was  to  correal  fuch  extraordinary  dilatation  by 
pulling  by  the  Nofe. 

The  rolling  amorous  Eye,  in  the  PafTion  of  Love,, 
might  be  correfted  by  frequently  looking  through 
glalTes.  Impertinent  fellows  that  jump  upon  Tables,  and 
cut  capers,  might  be  cured  by  relaxing  medicines  applied 
to  the  Calves  of  their  Legs,  which  in  fuch  people  are  too* 
ilrong. 

But  there  were  two  cafes  which  he  reckoned  extremely 
difficult.  Firft  Affe£iation,  in  which  there  were  fo  many 
Mufcles  of  the  bum,  thighs,  belly,  neck,  back,  and  the 
whole  body,  all  in  a  falfe  tone,  that  it  required  an  im- 
pra£ticable  multiplicity  of  applications. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  immoderate  Laughter:  When  any 
of  that  rifible  Ipecles  were  brought  to  the  Do£lor,  and 

when- 
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■^hen  he  confidered  what  an  infinity  of  Mufcles  thefe 
taughing  Rafcals  threw  into  a  convulfive  motion  at  the 
fame  time;  whether  we  regard  the  fpafms  of  the  Dia- 
phragm and  all  the  mufcles  of  refplration,  the  horrible 
fl^us  of  the  mouth,  the  diftortion  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
crifping  of  the  nofe^  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  or  fpherical 
convexity  of  the  cheeks,  with  the  tremulous  fuccuffion  of 
the  wdiole  human  body  :  when  he  confidered,  I  fay,  all 
^his,  he  ufed  to  cry  out,  Cafus  plane  deplorabilis  !  and  give 
iuch  Patients  over^ 


CHAP.    XI. 

The  Cafe  of   a  young  Nobleman  at  Court,    w^ith  the 
Dodlor's  Prcfcription  for  the  fame. 

i 

A  N  eminent  Infcance  of  Martinus's  Sagacity  in  difco- 
veringthe  Diftempers  of  the  Mind,  appeared  in  the 
<cafe  of  a  young  Nobleman  at  Court,  who  was  obferved 
to  grow  extremely  afFcdlcd  in  his  Ipcech,  and  whimfical 
in  all  his  behaviour.  He  began  to  afk  odd  queftions, 
talk  in  verfe  to  himfelf,  fhut  himfelf  up  from  his  friends, 
and  be  acceffible  to  none,  but  Flatterers,  Poets,  and 
Pickpockets;  till  his  Relations  and  old  Acquaintance 
judged  him  to  be  fo  far  gone,  as  to  be  a  fit  Patient  for 
the  Doftor. 

As  foon  as  he  had  heard  and  examined  all  the  fymptoms, 
he  pronounced  his  diftemper  to  be  Love. 

His  friends  aflured  him  that  they  had  w^ith  great  care 
obferved  all  his  motions,  and  were  perfeftly  fatisfied 
there  was  no  v^roman  in  the  cafe.  Scriblerus  was  as  pof- 
fitive  that  he  was  defperately  in  love  with  fome  perfon  pr 
other.  "  How  can  that  be  ?"  (faid  his  Aunt,  who  came 
to  alk  the  advice)  "  when  he  converfes  almoft  with  none 
but  himfelf  ?"  Say  you  £b  ?  he  replied,  why  then  he  is  in 

love 
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love  with  himfelf,  one  of  die  moll  common  cafes  in  the 
world.  I  am  aftoniflied  people  do  not  enough  attend  thi* 
Dlfeafe,  which  has  the  fame  caufes  and  fymptoms,  and 
admits  of  the  fame  cure  with  the  other:  efpccially  fince 
here  the  cafe  of  the  Patient  is  the  more  helplefs  and  deplo- 
rable of  the  two,  as  this  unfortunate  paflion  is  more  blind 
than  the  other.  There  are  people  who  difcover,  from 
their  very  youth,  a  mofl  amorous  inclination  to  them- 
felves ;  which  is  unhappily  nurfed  by  fucii  Mothers,  as, 
with  their  good-will,  would  never  fufFer  their  children 
to  be  crojfedin  love.  Eafe,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  blow  up 
this  flame  as  well  as  the  other  :  Conftant  opportunities  of 
converfation  with  the  perfon  beloved  (the  greateft  of 
incentives)  are  here  impoflible  to  be  prevented.  Bawds 
and  pimps,  in  the  other  love,  will  be  perpetually  do- 
ing kind  offices,  fpeaking  a  good  word  for  the  par- 
ty, and  carry  about  Billets-doux.  Therefore  I  aik 
you,  Madam,  if  this  Gentleman  has  not  been  much  fre- 
quented by  flatterers,  and  a  fort  of  people  who  bring  him 
dedications  and  verfei  ?  "  O  Lord  !  Sir,  (quoth  the  Aunt) 
**  the  houfe  is  haunted  with  them." There  it  is,  (re- 
plied Scriblerub)  thofe  are  the  bawds  and  pimps  that  go 
between  a  man  and  himfelf.  Are  there  no  civil  Ladies, 
that  tell  him  he  drefles  well,  has  a  gentlemanly  air,  and 
the  like?  "Why  truly.  Sir,  my  Nephew  is  not  aukward." 

Look   you.  Madam,  this  is   a  misfortune  to  him : 

In  former  days  thefe  fort  of  lovers  were  happy  in  one  ref- 
peft,  that  they  never  had  any  rivals,  but  of  late  they 

have  all  the  Ladies  fo Be  pleafed  to  anfwer  a  few 

queftions  more.  Whom  does  he  generally  talk  of? 
Himfelf,  quoth  the  aunt.  —  Whofe  wit  and  breeding 
does  he  molt  commend  ?  His  own,  quoth  the  Aunt. — 
Whom  does  he  write  letters  to  ?  Himfelf. — Whom  does 
he  dream,  of  ?  All  the  dreams  I  ever  heard  were  of  him- 
felf.  Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder  ?    Himfelf  in   his 

Iccking-glafs. WHiy  does  he  throw  back  his  head  in 

that  ianguilhJng  pofl^re  ?  Only  to  bebleft  with  a  fmileof 

liimfelf  as  he  pafTes  by. Does  he  ever  Heal  a  kifs  from 

a  himfelf, 
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hlmfelf,  by  biting  his  lips?  Oh  continually,  till  they  are 
perfedl  vermilion. — Have  you  oblerved  him  to  ule  Fami- 
liarities with  any  body  ?  "■  With  none  but  himfelf :  he 
*'  often  embraces  himfelf  with  folded  arms,  he  claps  his 
*'  hand  often  upon  his  hip,  nay  fometlmes  thrufts  it  into 
"  his  breaft." 

Madam,  faid  the  Doftor,  all  thefe  are  ftrong  fymptoms; 
but  there  remain  a  few  more.  Has  this  amorous  gentle- 
man prefented  himfelf  with  any  Love-toys ;  fuch  as  gold 
SnufF-boxes,  repeating  Watches,  or  Tweezcr-cafes  ?  thofc 
arc.  things  that  in  time  will  foften  the  moft  obdurate  heart. 
**  Not  only  fo  (faid  the  Aunt),  but  he  bought  the  other 
*'  day  a  very  line  brilliant  diamond  Ring   for    his   own 

**  wearing." Nay  if  he  has  accepted  of  this  Ring,  the 

intrigue  is  very  forward  indeed,  and  it  is  high  time  for 

friends  to  interpofe. Pray?    Madam,  a  word   or  two 

more:  Is  he  jealous  that  his  acquaintance  do  not  behave 
themfelves  with  refpeft  enough  ?  will  he  bear  jokes  and 
innocent  freedoms?  "By  no  means;  a  familiar  appellation 
*'  makes  him  angry;  if  you  fliake  him  a  little  roughly  by 
**  the  hand,  he  is  in  a  rage;  butif  you  chuck  him  under 

**  the  chin,  he  will  return  you  a  box  on  the  car." 

Then  the  cafe  is  plain  ;  he  has  the  true  Pathognomick 
lign  of  Love,  yealoufy,  for  nobody  will  fuifer  his  miftrefs 
to  be  treated  at  that  rate.  Madam,  upon  the  whole,  this 
cafe  is  extremely  dangerous.  There  are  fome  people 
who  are  far  gone  in  this  paffion  of  felf-love;  but  then 
they  keep  a  I'lfryy^rr^/ /«/r/^zif  with  themfelves,  and  hide 
it  from  all  the  world  befides.  But  this  Patient  has  not 
the  leaft  care  of  the  Reputation  of  his  Beloved,  he  is 
downright  fcandalous  in  his  behaviour  with  himfelf;  he  is 
enchanted,  bewitched,  and  almoft  paft  cure.  However, 
let  the  following  methods  be  tried  upon  him. 

Firft,  let  him  ***  Hiatus.  '^•**  Secondly,  let  him 
wear  a  Bob-wig.  Thirdly,  fhun  the  company  of  flat- 
terers, nay  of  ceremonious  people,  and  of  all  Frenchmen 
in  general.  It  would  not  be  amifs  if  he  travelled  over 
England  in  a  Stage-coach,  and  made  the  Tour  of  Holland 

Vol.  in.  Q^  in 
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in  a   Track-fcoute.     Let  him  return  the  SnufF-boxes^ 
Tweezer-cafes,    (and  particularly  the  Diamond-Ring,) 
which  he  has  received  from  himfelf.     Let  fome  knowing 
friend  reprefent  to  him  the  many  vile  Qualities  of  this 
Miftrefs  of  his :  let  him  be  fhown  that  her  Extravagance, 
Pride,  and  Prodigality,  will  infallibly  bring  him  to  a 
morfel  of  bread  :  Let  it  be  proved,  that  he  has  been  falfc 
to  himfelf,   and   if  treachery  is  not  a  fufficient  cauie   to 
difcard  a  Miftrefsj  what  is  ?  In  fliort,  let  him  be  made  to 
fee  that  no  mortal  befides  himfelf  either  loves,  orcanfuf- 
fer    this   Creature.     Let   all   Looking-glalTes,    polifhed 
Toys,  and  even  clean  Plates  be  removed  from  him,  for 
fear  of  bringing  back  the  admired  objeft.     Let  him  be 
taught  to  put  off  all   thofe   tender  airs,  affedled  fmiles, 
languifliing  looks,  wanton  tofles  of  the  head,  coy  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  that  mincing  gait,  foft  tone  of  voice, 
und  all  that  enchanting  womanlike  behaviour,  that  has 
made  him  the  charm  of  his  own  eyes,  and   the  objedl  of 
hivS  own   adoration.     Let    him    furprize  the  Beauty  he 
adores  at  a  difadvantage,  furvey  himfelf  naked,  divefted 
of  artificial  charms,  and  he  will  find  himfelf  a  forked 
flraddling  Animal,  with  bandy  legs,  a  fhort  neck,  a  dun 
hide,  and  a  pot-belly.     It  would   be    yet  better,  if  he 
took  a  llrong  purge  once  a-week,  in  order  to  contemplate 
himfelf  in  that  condition:  at  which  time  it  will  be  con- 
venient  to  make  ufe  of  the    Letters,    Dedications,  etc. 
abovefaid.     Something  like  this  has  been   obferved,  by 
Lucretius  and  others,  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  the  cafe 
of  Women.     If  all  this  will  not  do,  I  muft  e'en  leave  the 
poor  man  to  his  defliny.     Let   him  marry  himfelf,  and 
when  he  is  condemned  eternally  to  kimfelf,  perhaps  he 
may  run  to  the  next  pond  to  get  rid  of  himfelf,  the  Fatq 
©f  moll  violent  Self-lovers, 
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CHAP.     XII. 

How  Martlnus  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  Seat  of  the 
Soul,  and  of  his  Corrcfpondence  with  the  Free- 
Thinkers, 

TN  this  Defign  of  Martin  to  inveftigate  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Mind,  he  thought  nothing  fo  neceffary  as  an  En- 
quiry after  the  Seat  of  the  Soul;  in  which,  at  firft,  he  la- 
boured under  great  uncertainties.  Sometimes  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  lodged  in  the  Brain,  fometimes  in  the  fto- 
mach,  and  fometimes  in  the  Heart.  Afterwards  he 
thought  it  abfurd  to  confine  that  fovereign  Lady  to  one 
apartment,  which  made  him  infer,  that  flie  fliifted  it  ac- 
cording to  thefeveralfunftious  of  life:  The  Brain  was  her 
Study,  the  Heart  her  State-room,  and  the  Stomach  her 
Kitchen.  But  as  he  faw  feveral  Offices  of  life  went  on  at 
the  fame  time,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  this  Hypotliefis 
alfo.  He  now  conjeflured  it  was  more  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Soul  to  perform  feveral  Operations  by  her  little  Minif- 
ters,  the  Animal  Spirits,  from  whence  it  was  natural  to 
conclude,  that  flie  refides  in  different  parts  according  to 
different  Inclinations,  Sexes,  Ages,  and  Profeflions. 
Thus,  in  Epicures  he  feated  her  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sto- 
mach, Philofophers  have  her  in  the  Brain,  Soldiers  in 
tlieir  Heart.  Woman  in  their  Tongues,  Fidlers  in  their 
Fingers,  and  Rope-dancers  in  their  Toes.  At  length  he 
drew  fond  of  the  Glandula  Pinealis,  diiTcdlino:  tnanv  Sub- 
jcfts  to  find  out  the  different  Figure  of  this  Gland,  from 
whence  he  might  difcover  the  caufeof  the  different  Tem- 
pers in  mankind.  He  fuppofed  that  in  faftious  and  reft- 
lefs-fpirited  people,  he  fliould  find  it  fharp  and  pointed, 
allowing  no  room  for  the  foul  to  repofe  herfelf ;  that  in 
quiet  Tempers  it  was  fiat,  fmooth,  and  foft,  affording 
to  the  Soul,  as  it  were,  an  eafy  cufhion.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  by  obferving,  that  Calves  and  Philofo- 
phers, Tygers  and  Statefmcn,  Foxes  and  Sharpers,  Pea- 

Q.2  cocks 
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cocks  and  Fops,  Cock-fparrows  and  Coquettes,  Monkeys, 
and  Players,  Courtiers  and  Spaniels,  Moles  and  Mifers, 
exafbly  refemble  one  another  in  the  conformation  of  the 
Pineal  Gland,  He  did  not  doubt  likewife  to  find  tlie  fame 
refemblance  in  Highwaymen  and  Conquerors :  In  order 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  which,  it  was,  that  he  purchafed  the 
body  of  one  of  the  firft  Species  (as  hath  been  before  re- 
lated] at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to  have  the  happinefs 
of  one  of  the  latter  too,  under  his  Anatomical  knife. 

We  muft  not  omit  taking  notice  here,  that  thefe  Enqui- 
ries into  the  8eat  of  the -Sow/ gave  occafion  to  his  firft  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  fociety  of  Free  Thinkers^  who  were 
then  in  their  infancy  in  England,  and  fo  much  taken  with 
the  promifing  endowments  of  Martin,  that  they  ordered 
their  Secretary  to  write  him  the  following  Letter. 

To  the  learned Inquifitor  into  Naturs  MarTINUS   ScriblE- 
RUs;  the  Society  of  Free-Thinkers  greetings 

Grecian  Coffee-Houfe,  May  7, 

"I  T  is  with  unfpeakable  joy  we  have  heard  of  your  inqui- 
fitive  Genius,  and  we  think  it  great  pity  that  it  fhould 
not  be  better  employed,  than  in  looking  after  that  Theolo- 
gical Non-entity  commonly  called  the  Soul:  Since  after 
all  your  enquiries,  it  will  appear  you  have  loft  your  la- 
bour in  feeking  the  Refidence  of  fuch  a  Chimera,  that  ne- 
ver had  being  but  in  the  brains  of  fome  dreaming  Philo- 
fophers.  Is  it  not  Demonjlration  to  a  perfon  of  your  Senfe, 
X.hd.tHncc  y  OH  cannot  fad  it  y  thtxt  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  In  order 
to  fet  fo  hopeful  a  Genius  right  in  this  matter,  we  have 
fent  you  an  anfwer  to  the  ill-grounded  Sophifms  of  thofe 
crackbrained  fellows,  and  likewife  an  eafy  mechanical  ex- 
plication of  Perception  or   Thinkittg. 

*  One  of  their  chief  Arguments  is,  that  Self-confciouf- 
nefs  cannot  inhere  in  any  fyftem  of  Matter,  becaufe  all 

*  This  wliole  Chapter  !<■  an  inimitable  ridicule  on  Soi/im'i  arguments  agaiivfK 
Cdarhi,  to  prove  the  .Soul  luijy  a  qiwlity. 
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matter  is  made  up  of  feveral  cliftinft  beings,  which  never 
can  make  up  one  individual  thinking  being. 

This  is  eaiily  anfweredbya  familiar  inftance.  In  every 
Jack  there  is  a  meat-roajling  Quality,  which  neither  re- 
fides  in  the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  particular 
wheel  of  the  Jack,  but  is  the  refult  of  the  whole  com- 
poiition  :  So  in  an  Animal,  the  Self-confcioufnefs  is  not 
a  real  Quality  inherent  in  one  Being  (any  more  than  meat 
roafting  in  a  Jack)  but  the  refult  of  feveral  Modes  or 
Qualities  in  the  fame  fubjeft.     As  the  fly,  the  wheels, 
the  chain,  the  weight,  the  cords,  etc.  make  one  Jack, 
fo  the   feveral  parts   of    the  body  make  one  Animal. 
As  perception  or  confcioufnefs  is  faid  to  be  inherent  in 
this  Animal,  fo  is  meat-roailing  faid  to  be  inherent  in 
the  Jack.     As  fenfation,  reafoning,  volition,  memory, 
etc.  are  the  feveral  Modes  of  thinking;  fo  roafliing  of 
beef,    roafl:ing  of  mutton,    roafting  of  pullets,    geefe, 
turkeys,    etc.    are  the   feveral  modes  of  meat-roafting. 
And  as  the  general  Quality  of  meat-roafting,   with   its 
feveral  modifications  as  to  beef,  mutton,  pullets,  etc. 
does  not  inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the  Jack,  fo  neither 
does  Confcioufnefs,  with  its  feveral  Modes  of  fenfation 
intellection,  volition,   etc.  inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the 
refult  from  the  mechanical  compofition  of   the  whole 
Animal. 

Juft  fo,  tlie  Quality  or  Difpofition  in  a  Fiddle  to  plav 
tunes,  with  the  feveral  Modifications  of  this  tune  playing 
quality  in  playing  of  preludes,  Sarabands,  Jigs,  and 
Gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the  inftrument,  as 
the  Thought  or  the  Imagination  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
Pcrfon  that  compofes  them. 

The  Parts  (fay  they)  of  an  animal  body  are  perpetu- 
ally changed,  and  the  fluids,  which  feem  to  be  the  fub- 
ic6t  of  confcioufnefs,  are  in  a  perpetual  circulation;  fothat 
the  fame  individual  particles  do  not  remain  in  the  Brain  • 
from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  idea  of  Individual 
Confcioufnefs  muft  be  conftantly  tranllated  from  one  par- 
ticle of  matter  to  another,  whereby  the  Particle  A.  for 

example 
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example,  muft  not  only  be  confcious,  but  confciovrs  that 
it  is  the  fame  being  with  the  Particle  B.  that  went 
before. 

We  anfwer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagination, 
and  is  to  be  underftood  in  no  other  fenfe  than  that  maxim 
of  the  Englifli-Law,  that  the  King  never  dies.  This 
power  of  thinking,  felf-moving,  and  governing  the 
whole  Machine,  is  communicated  from  every  Particle 
to  its  immediate  SuccefTor ;  who,  as  foon  as  he  is  gone, 
immediately  takes  -upon  him  the  Government,  which 
ftill  preferves  the  Unity  of  the  whole  Syftem. 

They  make  a  great  noife  about  this  Individuality  * 
how  a  man  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  the  fame  In- 
dividual he  was  twenty  years  ago ;  notwithflanding  the 
flux  ftate  of  the  Particles  of  matter  that  compofe  his 
body.  We  think  this  is  capable  of  a  very  plain  anfwer, 
and  may  be  eafily  illuftrated  by  a  familiar  example. 

Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worfted  ftockings, 
which  his  maid  darned  fo  often  with  filk,  that  they  be- 
came at  laft  a  pair  of  filk  ftockings.  Now,  fuppofing 
thofe  ftockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with  fome  degree  of 
Confcioufnefs  at  every  particulardarning,  they  would  have 
been  fenfible,  that  they  were  the  fame  individual  pair  of 
ftockings  both  before  and  after  the  darning ;  and  this 
fenfation  would  have  continued  in  them  through  all  the 
fucceffion  of  darnings;  and  yet  after  the  laft  of  all, 
there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  firft  pair  of 
ftockings,  but  they  were  grown  to  be  filk  ftockings,  as 
was  faid  before. 

And  whereas  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  animal  is  con- 
fcious of  fome  individual  felf-movincr  felf-dcterminino- 
principle ;  it  is  anfwered,  that,  as  in  a  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons all  things  are  determined  by  a  Majority,  fo  it  is  in 
every  Animal  fyftem.  As  that  which  determines  tlic 
Houfe  is  faid  to  be  the  reafon  of  the  whole  aflembly  ;  it 
is  no  otherwife  with  thinking  Beings,  who  are  deter- 
mined by  the  greater  force  of  fcveral  particles ;  which, 

like 
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like  fo  many  unthinking  Members,  compofe  one  think- 
ing Syftem. 

And  whereas  it  is  likevvife  objeaed,  that  Punifhments 
f  annot  be  juft  that  are  not  inflifted  upon  the  fame  indi- 
vidual, which  cannot  fubfift  without  the  notion  of  a  fpi- 
ritual  fubftance  :  We  reply,  that  this  is  no  greater  diffi- 
culty to  conceive,  than  that  a  Corporation,  which  is. 
likewife  a  flux  body,  may  be  puniflied  for  the  faults,  and 
liable  to  the  debts  of  their  Predeceffors. 

We  proceed  now  to  explain,  by  the  llruflure  of  the 
Brain,  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking.     It  is  well  known 
to  Anatomifts  that  the  Brain  is  a  Congeries  of  Glands,  that 
feparate  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood,  called  Animal  Spirits! 
that  a  Gland  is  nothing  but  a  Canal  of  a  great  length, 
varioufly  intorted   and  wound  up  together.      From   the 
Arietation  and  Motion  of  the    Spirits  in  thofe   Canals* 
proceed  all  the    different   forts   of  Thoughts.     Simpld 
ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  Spirits  in  one 
limple  Canal :  when  two  of  thefe  canals  difembogue  them- 
felves  into  one,  they  make  what  we  call  a  PropofitionS 
and   when  two  of  thefe  proportional   Channels    empty 
themfelves  into  a  third,  they   form  a   Syllogifm,  or  a 
Ratiocination.      Memory    is   performed   in   a  diflinft 
apartment  of  the  brain,  made  up  of  vefTels  fimiiar,  and 
like  fituated  to  the  ideal,  propolitional,  and   fyllogiflical 
veflels,  in  the  primary  parts  of  the  brain.     After   the 
fame  manner  it  is  eafy  to  explain  the  other  modes  of 
thinking;  as  alfo  why  fome  people  think  fo  wrong  and 
pervcrfely,  which  proceeds  from  the  bad  configuration  of 
thofe  Glands.     Some,  for  example,  are  born  without  the 
proportional  orfyllogiftical  Canals;  in  others,  that  reafon 
ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capacities;  in  dull    fellows,  of 
too  great  a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  is 
retarded;  in  trifling  geniufes,   weak   and  fmall;  in  the 
over-refining  fpirits,  too  much  intorted  and   Winding; 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  are  fo   much  perfuaded  of  the  truth   of  this  our 
Hypothefis,  that  we  have  cmpl'oyed  one  of  our  Mem- 
bers? 
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bers,  a  great  Virtuofo  at  Nuremberg,  to  make  i  fort 
of  an  Hydraulick  Engine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor 
refembling  blood,  is  driven  through  elaftick  channels 
refembllng  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  force  of  an  Em- 
bolus like  the  heart,  and  wrought  by  a  pneumatick 
Machine  of  the  nature  of  the  lungs,  with  ropes  and 
puUies,  like  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  mufcles :  and 
we  are  perfuaded  that  this  our  artificial  Man  will  not 
only  walk,  and  fpeak,  and  perform  moft  of  the  outward 
aflions  of  the  animal  life,  but  (being  wound  up  once  a 
week)  will  perhaps  reafon  as  well  as  moft  of  our  Country 
Parfons. 

We  wait  with  the  utmoft  impatience  for  the  honour 
of  having  you  a  Member  of  our  Society,  and  beg  leave 
to  affure  you  that  we  are,  etc. 

What  return  Martin  made  to  this  obliging  Letter,  wc 
muft  defer  to  another  occafion  :  let  it  fuffice  at  prefent  to 
tell,  that  Crambe  was  in  a  great  rage  at  them,  for  fteal- 
ing  (as  he  thought)  a  hint  from  his  Theory  of  Syllogifms, 
without  doing  him  the  honour  fo  much  as  to  mention 
him.  He  advifed  his  Mafter  by  no  means  to  enter  into 
^heir  Society,  unlefs  they  would  give  him  fufficient  fe- 
curity,  to  bear  him  harmlefs  from  any  thing  that  might 
happen  after  this  prefent  life. 


CHAP.    xiir. 

Of  the  Seccilion  of  Martinus,  and  fome  Hints  of  his 

Travels. 


1 


T  was  in  the  year  1699  that  Martin  fet  oiit  on  his 
Travels.  Thou  wilt  certainly  be  very  curious  to 
know  what  they  were.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  inform  thee. 
But  what  hints  I  am  at  liberty  to  give,  I  will. 

Thou  llialt  know  then,  that  in  his  firft  Voyage  he  was 

carried 
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,6arned  by  a  profperovis  Storm,  to  a  Difcovery  of  the 
Remains  of  the  ancient  Pygmaan  Empire. 

That  in  his  fecond,  he  was  as  happily  fliipwrecked  on 
tlie  Land  of  the  Giants,  now  the  moft  humane  people  in 
tlie  world. 

That  in  his  third  Voyage,  he  difcovered  a  whole  King- 
dom of  PhUofophers,  who  govern  by  the  Mathematicks ; 
with  whofe  admirable  Schemes  and  Proie£ls  he  returned 
to  benefit  his  own  dear  Country  ;  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  find  them  reje£led  by  the  envious  Minifters  qf  S>uctn 
Anne^  and  himfelf  fent  treacheroufiy  away. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  his  fourth  Voyage  he  difco- 
>ers  a  Vein  of  Melancholy,  proceeding  alm.ofl  to  a  Dif- 
guft  of  his  Species  ;  but,  above  all,  a  mortal  Deteftation 
to  the  whole  flagitious  Race  of  Mmifiers,  and  a  final  Re- 
iblution  not  to  give  in  any  Memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  order  to  fubjeft  the  Lands  he  difcovered  to  the 
Croivn  of  Great  Britain. 

Now  if,  by  thefe  hints,  the  Reader  can  help  himfelf, 
to,  a  farther  difcovery  of  the  Nature  and  Contents  of 
thefe  Travels,  he  is  welcome  to  as  much  light  as  they 
afford  him  ;  I  am  obliged,  by  all  the  ties  of  honour,  not 
to  fpeak  more  openly. 

But  if  any  man  fliall  ever  fee  fuch  very  extraordinary 
Voyages,  into  fuch  very  extraordinary  Nations,  which 
manifeft  the  moil  diftinguifliing  marks  of  a  Philofopher, 
a  Politician,  and  a  Legillator;  and  can  imagine  them  to 
belong  to  a  Surgeon  of  a  Ship,  or  a  Captain  of  a  Merchant- 
man,  let  him  remain  in  his  Ignorance. 

And  whoever  he  be,  that  fhall  farther  obferve,  in  every 
page  of  fuch  a  book,  that  cordial  Love  of  Mankind,  that 
inviolable  Regard  to  Truth,  that  Pajfion  for  his  dear  Coun- 
try, and  that  particular  attachment  to  the  excellent  Prin- 
cefs  Queen  Jnne ;  furely  that  man  deferves  to  be  pitied, 
if  by  all  thofe  vifible  iigns  and  Charafters,  he  cannot 
diftinguifli  and  acknowledge  the  Great  Scribierm  '^. 

*  Gulliver's  I'raveh  were  firfl  intended  as  a  part  of  Ecriblerus's  Memoirs. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  Difcoveries  and  Works  of  the  Great  Scriblcrus, 
made  and  to  be  made,  written  and  to  be  written^ 
known  and  unknown, 

_|  ERE  therefore,  at  this  great  Period,  we  end  our 
firft  Book,  And  here,  O  Reader,  we  entreat  thee 
utterly  to  forget  all  thou  haft  hitherto  read,  and  to  caft 
thy  eyes  only  forward,  to  that  boundlefs  Field  the  next 
fhall  open  unto  thee;  the  fruits  of  which  (if  thine,  or 
Qur  lins  do  not  prevent)  are  to  fpread  and  multiply  over 
this  our  work,   and  over  all  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  know  what  thou  owef!:,  and  what 
thou  vet  ma'y'ft  owe,  to  this  excellent  Perfon,  this  Pro- 
digy of  pur  age  ;  who  may  well  be  called,  The  Philofcpher 
of  Ultimate  Caiifes^  fince  by  a  Sagacity  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
hehathdifcovered  Eftedls  in  their  very  Caufe  :  and  with- 
out the  trivial  helps  of  Experiments,  or  Obfervatiops, 
hath  been  the  Inventor  of  moft  of  the  modern  Syftems 
and  Hypothefes. 

He  hath  enriched  Mathematlcks  with  many  precife 
and  freometrical  Quadratures  of  the  Circle.  He  firft  dif- 
fovered  the  Caufe  of  Gravity,  and  the  inteftine  Motion  of 
Fluids, 

To  him  we  owe  all  the  obfervations  on  the  Parallax 
of  the  Pole-  Star,  and  all  the  new  Tlieories  of  the  Deluge, 

He  it  was,  that  firft  taught  the  right  ufe  fometimes  of 
the  Fuga  Vacui,  and  fometimes  of  the  Materia  Subtilis,  in 
yefolving  the  grand  Phasnomena  of  Nature, 

He  it  was,  that  firft  fqund  out  the  Palpability  of  Colours  ; 
and  by  the  delicacy  of  his  Touch,  could  diftinguifh 
the  different  Vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous  Rays  of 
Licjht. 

His  were  the  Projefts  of  Perpetuum  Mobiles,  Flying  En- 

gifies,  and  Pacing  Saddles ;  the  Method  of  difcovering  the 

■  I  Longitude 
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Longitude  by  Bo7nb  Veffels,    and  of  increafing  the  Trade 
Wind  by  vafl  plantations  of  Reeds  and  Sedges. 

1  fhall  mention  only  a  few  of  his  Philofopbical  and 
Mathematical  Works. 

1.  A  complete  Digeft  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  with  a 
Review  of  thofe  that  are  obfolete  or  repealed,  and  of 
thofe  that  are  ready  to  be  renewed  and  put  in  force.    ' 

2.  A  Mechanical  Explication  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Univerfe,   according  to  the  Epicurean  Hypothefis. 

3.  An  inveftigation  of  the  Quantity  of  rea'i  Matter  in 
the  Univerfe,  with  the  proportion  of  the  fpecitick  gravity 
of  folid  matter  to  that  of  fluid. 

4.  Microfcopical  Obfervations  of  the  Figure  and 
Bulk  of  the  conftituent  Parts  of  all  Fluids.  A  Calcu-. 
lation  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  fluids  of  the  earth 
decreafe,  and  of  the  period  in  which  they  will  be  totally 
exhaufled. 

5.  A  Computation  of  the  Duration  of  the  Sun,  and 
how  long  it  will  laft  before  it  be  burned  out. 

6.  A  Method  to  apply  the  Force  arifing  from  the  im-, 
menfe  Velocity  oi  Light  to  mechanical  purpofes. 

7.  An  anfwer  to  the  queftion  of  a  curious  Gentleman  : 
How  long  a  New  Star  w^as  lighted  up  before  its  appear- 
ance to  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth  ?  To  v»'hich  is  fub- 
joined  a  calculation,  how  much  the  inhabitants  of  tb.e 
Jl/Iosn  eat  for  Supper,  confidering  that  they  pafs  a  Night 
equal  to  fifteen  of  cur  natural  days. 

8.  A  Demonilration  of  the  natural  Dominion  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  over  thofe  of  the  Moon,  if  ever 
an  intercourfe  fhould  be  openel  between  them.  With  a 
Propofal  of  a  Partition  Treaty,  among  the  earthly  Poten- 
tates, in  cafeof  fuch  difcovery. 

9.  Tide-Tables,  for  a  Comet,  that  is  to  approximate 
towards  the  Earth. 

10.  The  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  London  deter- 
mined by  the  Reports  of  the  Gold-tinders,  and  the  Ton- 
iiage  of  their  Carriages  ;  with  allowance  for  the  extraor" 
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dinary  quantity  of  the  Ingefta  and  Egejia  of  the  people  of 
Eno-land,  and  a  deduflion  of  what  is  left  under  dead 
WTills,  and  dry  ditches. 

It  will  from  hence  be  evident,  how  much  all  his  Studies 
were  directed  to  the  univerfal  Benefit  of  Mankind.  Nu- 
merous hkve  been  his  Projefls  to  this  end,  of  which  T-wo 
alone  will  be  fufficient  to  fliow  the  amazing  Grandeur  of 
his  Genius.  The  firfl  was  a  Propofal,  by  a  general  con- 
tribution of  all  Princes,  to  plerCe  the  iirft  cruft  or  Nucleus 
of  this  our  Earth,  quite  through,  to  the  next  concentri- 
cal  Sphere.  The  advantage  he  propofcd  from  it  was,  to 
find  the  Parallax  of  the  Fixt  Stars ;  but  chiefly  to  refute 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Gravity,  and  Mp.  Halley's 
of  the  Variuthm,  The  fccond  was,  to  build  Two  Poles  to 
the  Mencliafi,  with  immenfe  Light-houfes  on  the  top  of 
them;  to  fupply  the  defedl  of  Nature,  and  to  make  the 
Longitude  as  eaiy  to  be  calculated  as  the  Latitude.  Both 
thefc  he  could  not  but  think  very  practicable,  by  the 
power  of  all  the  Potentates  of  the  World. 

May  we  prefume  after  thefe  to  mention,  how  he  d<i- 
fcended  from  the  fublime  to  the  beneficial  parts  of  Know- 
Icdo-e,  and  particularly  his  extraordinary  practice  of 
Phy/uL  From  the  Age,  Complexion,  or  Weight  of  the 
Perfon  given,  he  contrived  to  prefcribe  at  a  diftance,  a« 
vi-ell  as  at  a  Patient's  bed-lide.  IJe  taught  the  way  to 
many  modern  Phyfician?,  to  cure  their  Patients  by  /;?- 
tuition,  and  to  others  to  cure  without  looking  en  thcin  at  all. 
He  projefted  a  Menftruum  to  diilblve  the  Stone,  made  of 
Dr.  Woodward's  Uviverfal  Deluge  water.  His  alfo  was 
the  device  to  relleveConfumptiveorAfthmatickperfonsby 
bringing  frefh  Air  out  of  the  Country  to  Town,  by  pipe* 
of  the  nature  of  the  Recipients  of  Air-pumps:  And  to 
introduce  the  native  air  of  a  man's  country  into  any  other 
in  v.'hich  he  ihould  travel,  with  a  feafonable  intromiffion 
of  fuch  Steams  as  were  mod  familiar  to  him  ;  to  the  in- 
exprefiible  comfort  of  many  Scotfmen,  Laplanders,  and 
white  Bears. 

In 
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In  Phyfiognomy,  his  penetration  is  fuch,  that  from  the 
figure  only  of  any  perfon,  he  can  write  his  Life^  and 
from  the  features  of  the  Parents,  draw  the  Portrait  of 
any  Child  that  is  to  be  born. 

Nor  hath  he  been  fo  enrapt  in  thefe  Studies,  as  to  neg- 
le£l  the  polite  Arts  of  Painting,  Architeflure,  Mulick, 
Poetry,  etc.  It  was  he  that  gave  the  firll  hint  to  ouc 
modern  Painters,  to  improve  the  Likenefs  of  their  Por- 
traits by  the  ufe  of  fuch  Colours  as  would  faithfully  and 
conftantly  accompany  the  Life,  not  only  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  but  in  all  its  alterations,  decays,  age,  and  death 
itfelf. 

In  Archite6lure,  he  builds  not  with  fo  much  regard  to 
prefent  fymmetry,  or  conveniency,  as  with  a  Thought, 
well  worthy  a  true  lover  of  Antiquity,  to  wit,  the  noble 
effeft  the  building  will  have  to  pofterity,  when  it  fliall 
fall  and  become  a  Ruin. 

As  to  Mufick,  I  think  Heidegger  has  not  the  face  to 
deny  that  he  has  been  much  beholden  to  his  Scores. 

In  Poetry  he  hath  appeared  under  a  hundred  different 
names,  of  which  we  may  one  day  give  a  Catalogue. 

In  Politicks,  his  Writings  are  of  a  peculiar  call,  for  the 
moft  part  Ironical,  and  the  Drift  of  them  often  fo  deli- 
cate and  refined,  as  to  be  millaken  by  the  vulgar.  He 
once  went  fo  far  as  to  write  a  Perfuafive  to  people  to  eat 
their  own  Children,  which  was  fo  little  underftood  as  to 
be  taken  in  ill  part*.  He  has  often  written  againft  Li- 
lerty  in  the  name  of  Freeman  and  Algernon  Sidney,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  Meafures  of  Spain  under  that  of  Raleigh^ 
and  in  praife  of  Corruption  under  thofe  of  Cato  and  Publi- 
co la. 

It  is  true,  that  at  his  laft  departure  from  England,  la 
the  Reign  of  Queen  A>zne,  apprehending  left  any  of  thefe 
might  be  perverted  to  the  Scandal  of  the  weak,  or  En- 
couragement of  the  flagitious,  he  cafl  them  all,  without 
mercy,  into  a  Bog-houfe  near  St.  Jamesh,     Some  how- 

•  S wife's  ironical  traifl  on  that  fubjeft. 

jver 
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ever  have  been  with  great  diligence  recovered,  and  fifhed 
up  with  a  hook  and  line,  by  the  Minifterial  writers,  which 
make  atprefent  the  great  Ornaments  of  their  works. 

Whatever  he  judged  beneficial  to  mankind,  he  con- 
stantly communicated  (not  only  during  his  ftay  among 
us,  but  ever  lince  his  abfencc)  by  fome  method  or  other 
in  which  oftentation  had  no  part.  With  what  ingredible 
Modefl-y  he  concealed  himfelf,  is  known  to  numbers  of 
thofe  to  whom  he  addrelTed  fometimes  Epiftles,  fometimes 
Hints,  fometimes  whole  Treatifes,  Advices  to  Friends, 
Projefts  to  firfl:  Minifters,  Letters  to  Members  of  parli- 
ament, Accounts  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  innumerable 
others. 

All  thefe  will  be  vindicated  to  the  true  Author,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  Memoirs.  I  may  venture  to  fay  they 
cannot  be  unacceptable  to  any,  but  to  thofe,  who  will 
appear  too  much  concerned  as  Plagiaries,  to  be  admitted 
as  Judges.  Wherefore  we  warn  the  public,  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  all  fuch  as  manifeft  any  indecent  Pallion 
at  the  appearance  of  this  Work,  as  Perlbns  moft  certain-- 
ly  involved  in  the  Guilt, 


End  of  the  First  Book. 
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I 


T  hath  been  long  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the  fubjeft 
of  my  concern  and  furprize,  that  whereas  mimberlefs 
l^oets,  Criticks  and  Orators,  have  compiled  and  digeft- 
cd  the  Art  of  ancient  Poefy,  there  hath  not  arifen  among 
us  one  Perfon  fo  publick-fpirited,  as  to  perform  the  like 
for  the  Modern.  Although  it  is  univerfally  known,  that 
our  every-way  induftrious  Moderns,  both  in  the  Weight 
of  their  writings,  and  in  the  Velocity  of  their  judg- 
ments, do  fo  infinitely  excel  the  faid  Ancients. 

Neverthelefs,  too  true  it  is,  that  while  a  plain  and  di- 
re ft  road  is  paved  to  their  C-^q<;,  or  Sublime;  no  track 
has  been  yet  chalked  out,  to  arrive  at  our  ^d^or,  or  Pro- 
found. The  Latins,  as  they  came  between  the  Greeks 
and  Us,  make  ufe  of  the  word  Altituds,  which  implies 
equally  height  and  depth.  Wherefore  conlidering 
with  no  fmall  grief,  how  many  promifing  Genlufes  of 
this  age  are  wandering  (as  I  may  fay)  in  the  dark  with- 
out a  guide,  I  have  undertaken  this  arduous  but  neceflary 
talk,  to  lead  them  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  ftep  by 
ftep,  the  gentle  down-hill  way  to  the  Bathos ;  the  bot- 
tom, the  end,  the  central  point,  the  nonplus  ultra ,  of  true 
Modern  Poefy  ! 

When  I  confider  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the  extent, 
fertility,  and  populoufnefs  of  our  Lowlands  of  Parnaffus, 
the  fiourilhing  ftate  of  our  Trade,  and  the  plenty  of  ouc 
Manufafture  ;  there  are  two  refleftions  which  adminifler 
great  occalion  of  furprize  :  The  one,  that  all  dignities 
and  honours  fhould  be  bellowed  upon  the  exceeding  few 

Vol.  IU.    -  S  meagre 
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meagre  inhabitants  of  the  Top  of  the  mountain;  the 
other  that  our  own  nation  fhould  have  arrived  to  that 
pitch  of  greatnefs  it  now  poffefles,  without  any  regular 
Syflem  of  Laws.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  with  great  pleafure 
1  have  obferved  of  late  the  gradual  Decay  of  Delicacy 
and  Refinement  among  mankind,  who  are  become  too 
reafonable  to  require  that  we  fhould  labour  with  infinite 
pains  to  come  up  to  the  tafte  of  thefe  Mountaineers, 
when  they  without  any  may  condefcend  to  ours.  But  as 
we  have  now  an  unqueflionable  Majority  on  our,  fide,  I 
doubt  not  but  we  fhall  fliortly  be  able  to  level  the  High- 
landers, and  procure  a  farther  vent  for  our  own  pro- 
duct, which  is  already  fo  much  reliflied,  encouraged, 
and  rewarded,  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great 
Britain. 

Therefore,  to  fupply  our  former  dcfe^,  I  propofe  to 
coilt;£l  the  fcattered  rules  of  our  Art  into  regular  Infti- 
tutes,  from  the  example  and  praftice  of  the  deep  Geni- 
ufes  6f  our  nation  ;  imitating  herein  my  predecelFors  the 
Mafter  of  Alexander,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  renowned 
Zenobia.  And  in  this  my  undertaking  I  am  the  more 
animated,  as  I  expeft  more  fuccefs  than  has  attended 
even  thole  great  Criticks;  fince  their  Laws  (though  they 
might  be  good)  have  ever  been  flackly  executed,  and 
their  precepts  (however  ftrift)  obey'd  only  by  fits,  and 
by  a  very  Imall  number. 

At  the  fame  time  I  intend  to  do  juftice  upon  our 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  upper  ParnafTus ;  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rifing  ground,  are  pej-petually 
throwing  down  rubbilh,  dirt,  and  ftones  upon  us,  never 
fufFering  us  to  live  in  peace.  Thefe  men,  while  they 
enjoy  the  cryftal  ftream  of  Helicon,  envy  us  our  com- 
mon water,  which  (thank  our  fl:ars)  though  it  is  fome- 
what  muddy,  fl^ows  in  much  greater  abundance.  Nor  is 
this  the  greateft  injuftice  that  we  have  to  complain  of; 
for  though  it  is  evident  that  we  never  made  the  leaft  at- 
tempt or  inroad  into  Their  territories,  but  lived  con- 
tented 
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tented  in  our  native  fens ;  they  have  often  not  only  com- 
mitted Petty-Larcenies  upon  our  borders,  but  driven 
the  country,  and  carried  off  at  once  whole  Cart-loads  of 
our  manufacture  ;  to  reclaim  fome  of  which  jftolen  goods 
is  part  of  the  defign  of  this  Treatife. 

For  we  fhall  fee,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  our 
greatcft  Adverfaries  have  fometimes  defcended  towards 
us ;  and  doubtlefs  might  now  and  then  have  arrived  at  the 
Bathos  itfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  that  miftaken  opinion 
tlicy  all  entertained,  that  the  Rules  of  the  Ancients  were 
equally  neceffary  to  the  Moderns ;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  more  grievous  Error,  as  will  be  amply  proved 
in  the  following  difcourfe. 

And  indeed  when  any  of  thcfe  have  gone  fo  far,  as  by 
the  light  of  their  own  Genius  to  attempt  new  Models,  it 
is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how  nearly  they  have  approach- 
ed us  in  thofe  particular  pieces ;  though  in  their  ethers 
they  differed  toto  coelo  from  us. 


CHAP.     II. 

That  the  Bathos,  or  Profound,  is  the  natural  Tafte  of 
Man,  and  in  particular,  of  the  prefent  Age. 

'~pHE  Tafte  of  the  Bathos  is  implanted  by  Nature  it- 
felf  in  the  foul  of  man ;  till,  perverted  by  cuftom 
or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  compelled,  to  relifh 
the  fublime.  Accordingly,  we  fee  the  unprejudiced 
minds  of  Children  delight  only  in  fuch  produ£tions,  and 
in  fuch  imasres,  as  our  true  modern  writers  fet  before 
them.  I  have  obferved  how  fall  the  general  Tafte  is  re- 
turning to  this  firft  Simplicity  and  Innocence  :  and  if  the 
intent  of  all  Poetry  be  to  divert  and  inftru(Sl,  certainly 
that  kind  which  diverts  and  inftrudls  the  greateji  number^- 
is  to  be  preferred.  Let  us  look  round  among  the  Admi- 
rers of  Poetry,  we  (hall  find  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  of 
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the  Sutlime  to  be  very   few ;  but  the  Profound  ftrikc^ 
univerfally,  and  is  adapted  to  every  capacity. 

'Tis  a  fruitlefs  undertaking  to  write  for  men  of  a  nice 
and  foppifh  Gufto,  whom,  after  all,  it  is  almoft  impof- 
lible  to  pleafe,  and  it  is  flill  more  chimerical  to  write  for 
Pofterity,  of  whofe  Tafte  we  cannot  make  any  judgment, 
and  whofe  applaufe  we  can  never  enjoy.  It  muft  be  cour 
feffed  our  wifer  authors  have  a  prefent  end. 

Et  prodeffe  voliint  et  deleSJare  Poetee, 

Their  true  defign  is  Profit  or  Gain  ;  in  order  to  acquire 
which,  'tis  neceffary  to  procure  applaufe  by  adminiftering 
pleafure  to  the  reader  :  From  whence  it  follows  demon- 
ftrably,  that  their  produ£lions  muft  be  fuited  to  the  pre- 
fent Tafte.  And  I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  on 
this  peculiar  felicity,  that  though  we  have  made  indeed 
great  progrefs  in  all  other  branches  of  Luxury,  we  are 
not  yet  debauched  with  any  high  Relifh  in  Poetry,  but 
are  in  this  one  Tafte  lefs  nice  than  our  anceftors.  If  an 
Art  is  to  be  eftamated  by  its  fuccefs,  I  appeal  to  expe- 
rience whether  there  have  not  been,  in  proportion  lo  their 
number,  as  many  ftarving  good  Poets  as  bad  ones. 

Neverthelefs,  in  making  Gain  the  principal  end  of 
our  Art,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great  Geniufes 
of  B^nk  or  Fortune  from  diverting  themfeh  es  this  way. 
They  ought  to  be  praifed  no  lefs  than  thofc  Princes, 
who  pafs  their  vacant  hours  in  fome  ingenious  mechani- 
cal or  manual  Art.  And  to  fuch  as  thefe,  it  would  be 
ingratitude  not  to  own,  that  ouj  Art  has  been  often  in- 
finitely indebted.         ^■:  ' ' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IIL 

The  Neceffity  of  the  Bathos  phyfically  condderc^. 

Tj^Artliermore^  It  were  great  cruelty  and  iniuftice,  if  all 
fuch  Authors ^s  cannot  write  In  the  other  way,  were 
prohibited  from  writing  at  all.  Againfl  this  I  draw  an 
argument  from  what  feems  to  me  an  undoubted  phyfical 
Maxim,  That  Poetry  is  a  natural  or  morbid  fecretion 
from  the  Brain.  As  1  would  not  fuddenly  Hop  a  cold  ia 
the  head,  or  dry  up  my  neighbours  Iflue,  T  would  ii$ 
little  hinder  him  from  neccffary  writing.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed with  great  truth,  that  there  is  hardly  any  human 
creature  paft  childhood,  but  at  one  time  or  other  has  had 
fome  Poetical  Evacuation,  and,  no  queftion,  was  much 
the  better  for  it  in  his  health  ;  fo  true  is  the  faying  Nafci- 
mur  Poeta.  Therefore  is  the  Defire  of  Writing  properlj 
termed  Pruritus,  the  '*  Titillation  of  the  generative  fa- 
<'  culty  of  the  Brain,"  and  the  Perfon  is  faid  to  conceive- 
now  fuph  as  conceive  muft  bring  forth.  I  have  known  a 
man  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  raving  for  divers  days, 
who  forthwith  grew  wonderfully  eafy,  lightfome,  and 
chearful,  upon  a  dilcharge  of  the  peccant  humour,  in  ex- 
ceeding purulent  Metre.  Nor  can  I  queftion,  but  abun- 
dance of  untimely  deaths  are  occafioned  for  want  of  thi-* 
laudable  vent  of  unruly  pafllons :  yea,  perhaps,  in  poor 
wretches,  (which  is  very  lamentable)  for  mere  want  of 
pen,  Ink,  and  paper  !  From  hence  it  follows,  that  a  fup- 
preffion  of  the  very  worft  Poetry  is  of  dangerous  confq^ 
quence  to  the  State.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the 
fame  humours  which  vent  themfelves  in  fummer  in.  Bal- 
lads and  Sonnets,  are  condenfed  by  the  winter's  cold  in- 
to Pamphlets  and  Speeches  for  and  againfl  the  Miniftrv  : 
nay,  I  know  not  but  many  times  a  piece  of  Poetry  may 
be  the  moft  innocent  compontion  of  a  minillcr  himfelf. 

It  is  therefore  manifeft  that  Mediocrity  ought  to  be  al- 
Ipwed,  yea  indulged,  to  the  gopd  Subjefts  of  England^. 
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Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  world  has  fwallowed  the 
contrary  as  a  Maxim,  upon  the  lingle  authority  of  *  Ho- 
race ?  Why  fhould  the  golden  Mean,  and  quinteffence  of 
all  Virtues,  be  deemed  fo  offenfive  in  this  Art?  or  Cool- 
nefs  or  Mediocrity  be  fo  amiable  a  quality  in  a  Man,  and 
fo  deteftable  in  a  Poet?., 

However,  far  be  it  from  me  to  compare  thefe  Writers 
with  thofe  great  Spirits,  who  are  born  with  a  Fivacite  de 
fefanteur^  or  (as  an  Englifh  Author  calls  it)  an  "  Ala- 
"  crity  of  finking;"  and  who  by  ftrength  of  Nature  alone 
can  excel.  All  I  mean  is  to  evince  the  Neceflity  of  Rules 
to  thefe  lefTer  Geniufcs,  as  well  as  the  Ufefulnefs  of  them 
to  the  greater. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

That  there  is  an  Art  of  the  Bathos,  or  Profound. 

■\TI7E  come  now  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  Art  of  Sink- 
ing in  Poetry.  Is  there  not  an  Architefture  of 
Vaults  and  Cellars,  as  well  as  of  lofty  Domes  and  Pyra- 
mids ?  Is  there  not  as  much  fkill  and  labour  in  making  Dikes, 
as  in  raifing Mounts?  Istherenotan  ArtofDivinsraswellas 
of  Flying  ?  And  will  any  fober  praftitioner  affirm,  that  a 
diving  Engine  is  not  of  fingular  ufe  in  making  him  long 
winded,  aflifting  his  fight,  and  furnifhingh^m  with  other 
ingenious  means  of  keeping  under  water  ? 

If  we  fearch  the  Authors  of  Antiquity,  we  fhall  find  a$ 
few  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  in  the  true  Profound,  as 
in  the  true  Sublime.  And  the  very  fame  thing  (as  it  ap- 
pears from  Longinus)  had  been  imagined  of  that,  as  now 
of  this,  namely  that  it  was  entirely  the  Gift  of  Nature. 
J  grant  that  to  excel  in  the  Bathos,  a  genius  is  requifite; 


t   Mediocribui  fffe  pottit 

NciB  dtif  mn  bomina^  tU,  Hot. 


yet 
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yet  the  Rules  of  Art  muft  be  allowed  fo  far  ufeful,  as  to 
add  weight,  or,  as  I  may  fay,  hang  on  lead,  to  facili- 
tate, and  enforce  our  defcent,  to  guide  us  to  the  moll  ad- 
vantageous declivities,  and  habituate  our  imagination 
to  a  depth  of  thinking.  Many  there  are  that  can  fall, 
but  few  can  arrive  at  the  felicity  of  falling  gracefully  ; 
much  more  for  a  man  who  is  amongft  the  loweft  of  the 
Creation,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Atmofphere;  to 
dfcfcend  beneath  himfelf,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  talk,  unlefs  he 
calls  in  Art  to  his  afliflance.  It  is  with  the  Bathos  as 
v^ith  fmall  Beer,  which  is  indeed  vapid  and  inlipid,  if  left 
at  large,  and  let  abroad;  but  being  by  our  Rules  confined 
and  well  ftopt,  nothing  grows  fo  frothy,  pert,  and  bounc- 
ing. 

The  Sublime  of  Nature  is  the  Sky,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  etc.  The  Profound  of  Nature  is  Gold,  Pearls, 
precious  Stones,  and  the  Treafures  of  the  Deep,  which 
are  ineftimable  as  unknown.  But  all"  that  lies. between 
thefe,  as  Corn,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Animals,  and  things 
for  the  mere  ufe  of  Man,  are  of,mean  price,  and  fo  com- 
mon as  not  to  be  greatly  elleemed  by  the  curious.  It  be- 
ing certain  that  any  thing,  of  which  we  know  the  true 
ufe,  cannot  be  invaluable:  Which  affords  a  folution 
why  Common  Senfe  hath  either  been  totally  defpifed,  or 
held  in  fmall  repute,  by  the  greateft  modern  Criticks  and 
Authors. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  true  Genius  for  the  Profound,  and  by  what  it  is 

conftituted. 

A  ND  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down,  as  the  fiiil  Maxim 

and  Corner-Stone  of  this  our  Art ;  xh.^X  whoever 

would  excel  therein,  muft  ftudioully  avoid-,  deteft,  and 

turn  his  head  from  all  the  ideas,  ways,   and  workings  of 

that 
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tKat  peftilent  Foe  to  Wit,  and  Deftroyer  of  fine  Figuref^ 
xuhich  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ommon  Senfe,     His  bufi- 
nefs  mull  be  to  contra£l  the  true  Gout  de  t ravers;  and  to  ac- 
quire a  moft  happy,  uncommon,  unaccountable  Way  of 
Thinking. 

He  is  toconfider  himfelf  as  a  Grotefque  painter,  whofe 
works  would  be  fpoiled  by  an  imitation  of  nature,  or 
uniformity  of  defign.  He  is  to  mingle  bits  of  the  mofi 
various,  or  difcordant  kinds,  landfcape,  hiftory,  portraits, 
animals,  and  conne£t  them  with  a  great  deal  of  llourilh- 
iflg,  by  heads  or  tails,  as  it  fhall  pleafe  his  imagination^ 
end  contribute  to  his  principal  end,  which  is  to  glare  by 
ff rong  oppoiitions  of  colours,  and  furprife  by  contrariety 
cf  images. 

Serpents  av'ibus gemlnenter^  t'lgribus  agni,     HoR. 

His  defign  ought  to  be  like  a  labyrinth,  out  of  w^hich 
nobody  can  get  clear  but  himfelf.  And  lince  the  great 
Art  of  all  poetry  is  to  mix  Truth  with  P'idion,  in  order 
to  join  the  Credible  with  the  Surprizing  i  our  author  fhalt 
produce  the  Credible,  by  painting  nature  in  her  loweft 
Cmplicity;  and  the  Surprizing,  by  contradifting  com- 
monopinion.  In  the  very  Manners  he  will  afFeft  the 
^arvelloui  j  he  will  draw  Achilles  with  the  patience  of 

Job;  a  Prince  talking  like  a  Jack-pudding;  a  maid  of 
honour  felling  bargains ;  a  footman  fpeaking  like  a  phi- 
lofopher  ;  and  a  fine  gentleman  like  a  fcholar.  Whoever- 
is  converfant  in  modern  Plays,  may  make  a  mofl  noble 
colleSion  of  this  kind,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  form  a^ 
complete  body  of  modern  Ethicks  and  Morality. 

Nothing  fcemed  more  plain  to  our  great  authors,  thaiv 
that  the  world  had  long  been  weary  of  natural  things^ 
How  much  the  contrary  are  formed  to  pleafe,  is  evident 
from  the  univerfal  applaufe  daily  given  to  tlie  ad- 
mirable entertainments  of  Harlequins  and  Magi- 
<:lans  on  our  ftage.  When  an  audience  behold  a  coach 
tUfned    into    a    wheel-barrow,    a     conjurer     into     an 

old 
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bid  woman,  or  a  man's  head  where  his  heels  fhould  be  ; 
how  are  they  ftruck  with  tranfport  and  delight  ?  which 
can  only  be  imputed  to  this  canfe,  that  each  object  is 
changed  into  that  which  hath  been  fuggefted  to  them  by 
their  own  low  ideas  before. 

He  ouo-ht  therefore  to   render  himfelf  matter  of  this 

o 

happy  and  aijti- natural  way  of  thinking  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearance  of  any  objeft,  to  furnifh 
his  imagination  with  ideas  infinitely  bcloiu  it.  And  his 
eyes  fhould  be  like  unto  the  wrong  end  of  a  perfpe£llve 
glafs,  by  which  all  the  objefts  of  nature  are  leffened. 

For  example  ;  when  a  true  genius  looks  upon  the  Iky, 
Ke  immediately  catches  the  idea  of  a  piece  of  blue  lute- 
ftring,  or  a  child's  mantle. 

■*  ''  The  ikies,  whofefpreading  volumes  fcarce  have  room, 
*«  Spun  thin,  and  wove  in  nature's  fineftloom, 
*'  The  new-born  world  in  their  foft  lap  embrac'd, 
'*   And  all  around  their  flarry  mantle  cad." 

If  he  looks  upon  a  Tempcft,  he  fhall  have  an  image  of 
a  tumbled  bed,  and  defcribe  a  fuccecding  calm  in  this 
manner  : 

f  "  The  Ocean  joy'd  to  fee  the  tempefl  fled* 

'*  New  lays  his  waves,  and  fmooths  his  ruffled  bed." 

The  Triumphs  and  Acclamations  of  the  Angels,  at  the 
Creation  of  the  Univerfe,  prefent  to  his  imagination. 
*'  the  Rejoicings  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day;"  and  be 
beholds  thofe  glorious  beings  celebrating  the  Creator,  by 
huzzaing,  making  illuminations,  and  flinging  fquibs, 
crackers,  and  Iky-rockets. 

*  Prince  Arthur,  p   41,  41.  f  P.  14. 

N.  B.  In  order  to  do  Juftice  to  ihefe  great  Poets,  our  Citations  afe  takfn 
from  the  bed,  the  laft,  and  moft  correfl  Editions  of  iheir  Works.  Than 
which  we  ufc  of  Prince  A'thur,  is  in  DuodecimSi  1 714.  The  fourth.  Edition 
revifed.  ' 

Vol.  III.  T  * '' Giori- 
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*   "  Glorious  illuminations,  made  on  high. 
*'  By  all  the  Stars  and  planets  of  the  iky, 
"  In  juft  degrees,  and  fhlning  order  placM, 
"  Speftators  charm'd,  and  the  bleft  dwelling  graced. 
<'  Thro'  all  th'  enlighten'd  air  fwift  fire-works  ffew^ 
"  Which  with  repeated  fiiouts  glad  Cherubs  threw, 
*'  Comets  afcended  with  their  fweepirrg  train, 
*'  Then  fell  in  ftarry  fhow'rs  and  glitt'ring  rain. 
'*  In  air  ten  thoufand  meteors  blazins  huncr, 
*'  Which  from  th'  eternal  battlements  were  flung." 

If  a  man  who  is  violently  fond  of  /i^/V,  will  facrifice 
to  that  paflion-his  friend  or  his  God,  would  it  not  be  a 
fliame,  if  be  who  was  fmit  with  the  love  of  the  Bathos 
flioukl  not  facriiice  to  it  all  other  tranfitory  regards  ? 
You  fhall  hear  a  zealous  rroteftant  Deacon  invoke  a 
Saint,  and  modeftly  befeech  her  to  do  more  for  us  than 
Providence  ; 

f  "  Look  down  blefs'd  faint,  with  pity  then  look  down, 
*'  Shed  on  this  land  thy  kinder  influence, 
*'  And  guide  us  through  the  miils  of  providence, 
*'  In  which  we  ilray." 

Neither  will  he,  if  a  gQodly  Simite  come  in  his  way, 
fcruple  to  affirm  himfclf  an  eye-witnefs  of  things  nevcK 
yet  beheld  by  man,  or  never  in  exiftence  ;  as  thusj^ 

I  "  Thus  have  I  fcen  in  Araby  the  blefs'd,. 
**   A  Phoenix  couch'd  upon  her  fun'ial  ncft." 

But  to  convince  you  that  nothing  is  fo  great  which  » 
aiarvellous  genius,  prompted  by  this  laudable  zeal,  is  not 
able  to  lefien,  hear  how  the  mofl  fublime  of  all  Beings- 
is  reprefented  in  the  following  images : 

"»   Piince  AitJiUr,  p,  50. 

f  A .  Phillips  on  tht  dcalh  of  Queen  Mary. 

^-  Anoi>. 
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Firft  he  is  a  Pa  INTER. 

*  "  Sometimes  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  the  air^ 

"  Spreads  forth  his  clouds,  his  fable  canvas,  where 
*'  His  pencil,  dipp'd  in  heav'nly  colour  bright, 
*'  Paints  his  fair  rainbow,  charming  to  the  fight.'* 

Now  he  is  a  Chemist. 

f  <<  Xh'  Almighty  Chemift  does  his  work  prepare, 
*'  Pours  down  his  waters  on  the  thirfty  plain, 
"  Digefts  hislight'ning,  and  diflils  his  rain." 

Now  he  is  a  Wrestler. 

\  "  Me  in  his  griping  arms  th'  Eternal  took, 
**  And  with  fuch  mighty  force  my  body  fhook, 
*'  That  the  ftrong  grafp  my  members  forely  bruIsM, 
Broke  all  my  bones,  and  all  my  finews  looi'd." 


<< 


Now  a  Recruiting  Officer. 

]|  *'  For  clouds,  the  fun-beams  levy  frefli  fupplies, 
*'  And  raife  recruits  of  vapours,  which  arife 
*'  Drawn  from  the  feas,  to  mufter  in  the  Ikies." 

Now  a  peaaable  Guarantee. 

§  **  In  leagues  of  peace  the  neighbours  did  agree, 
**  And  to  maintain  them,  God  was  Guarantee.** 

Then  he  is  <?;;   ATTORNEY. 

4-  **  Job,  as  a  vile  offender,  God  indites, 
*'  And  terrible  decrees  againft  me  writes, 
*'  God  will  not  be  my  advocate, 
My  caufe  to  manage  or  debate." 


<( 


•  Blackm.  opl.  edit.  duocL    i7t5    p.  17s. 

f  Blackm.  Pf . civ.  p   363.  i  Pagc/j.  \\   Page  j-#. 

§  Page  70.  4-  Pag-  "^i. 
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/»  th following  Lines  he  is  «Gold-BEATER. 

*  ^-  Who  the  rich  metal  beats,  and  then,  with  care, 
*'  Unfolds  the  golden  leaves,  to  gild  the  fields  of  air." 

Then  a  Fuller. 

f   "  th'  exhaling  reeks,  that  fecret  rife, 
"  Borne  on  rebounding  fun-beams  thro'  the  fkies, 
"  Are  thicken'd,    wrought^,    and  whiten'd,  till  they 

*'  grow 
"  A  heav'nly  fleece." 


J  Mercer,  or  Packer. 

t   ''  Did'ft  thou  one  end  of  air's  wide  curtain  hold, 
"   And  help  the  Bales  of  ^iher  to  unfold  ; 
*<  Say,  which  cseruleanpile  was  by  thy  hand  unroU'd  ?'* 

J  Butler. 

^   ''  Ke  roeafures  all  the  drops  with  wond'rous  fkill, 
"  Which  the  black  clouds,  his  floating  bottles,  fill.'* 

Jnd  a  Baker. 

!j   '•'  God  in  the  wildernefs  his  table  fpread, 
"  And  in  his  airy  Ovens  bak'd  their  bread." 


*  Blarkm.  p.  i8i« 
^   Page  131. 


t  Blackm.  Pf.  civ.  Page  :8.  t  Page  x\\-, 

II  iiiiickir.  Song  of  Mofis,  p.  ii8. 
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to 

C  fi  A  P.    VL 

,<^f  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Geniofes  in  the  Profund,  and 
the  Marks  and  Characters  of  each. 

T  Doubt  not  but  the  reader,  by  this  Cloud  of  examples, 
begins  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  aflertion, 
tiiat  the  Bathos  is  an  An ;  and  that  the  Genius  of  no 
mortal  whatever,  following  the  mere  ideas  of  Nature, 
and  unaffifted  with  an  habitual,  nay  laborious  peculia- 
rity of  tliinking,  could  arrive  at  images  fo  wonderfully 
low  and  unaccountable.  The  great  author,  from  whole 
treafury  we  have  drawn  all  thefe  inliances  (tke  Father  of 
the  Bathos,  and  indeed  the  Homer  of  it)  has,  like  that 
immortal  Greek,  confined  his  labours  to  the  greater  Po- 
etry, and  thereby  left  room  for  others  to  acquire  a  due 
fhare  of  praife  in  inferior  kinds.  Many  painters  who 
could  never  hit  a  nofe  or  an  eye,  have  with  felicity  co- 
pied a  fmall-pox,  or  been  admirable  at  a  toad  or  a  red 
herring.  And  feldom  are  we  without  geniufes  iox  Still- 
life,  which  they  can  work  up  and  ftiffen  with  incredible 
accuracy. 

An  univerfal  Genius  rifes  not  in  an  age ;  but  when  he 
rifes,  armies  rife  in  him  !  He  pours  forth  five  or  fix  Epic 
Poems  with  greater  felicity,  than  five  or  fix  pages  can  be 
produced  by  an  elaborate  and  fervile  copier  after  Nature 
or  the  Ancients.  It  is  affirmed  by  Quintilian,  that  the 
fame  genius  which  made  Germanicus  fo  great  a  general, 
yvould  with  equal  application  have  made  him  an  excel- 
lent Heroic  Poet.  In  like  manner,  reafoning  from  the 
affinity  there  appears  between  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  doubt 
not  but  an  aftive  catcher  of  butterflies,  a  careful  and 
fanciful  pattern-drawer,  aninduftriouscolleftorof  fliells, 
a  laborious  and  tuneful  bag-piper,  or  a  diligent  breeder 
of  tame  rabbits,  might  feverally  excel  in  their  rcfpeftive 
parts  of  the  Bathos.  . 

n  Ifhall 
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I  fhall  range  thcfe  confined  and  lefs  copious  Geniufes 
under  proper  clafTes,  and  (the  better  to  give  their  pic- 
tures to  the  reader)  under  the  names  of  Animals  of  fome 
fort  or  other;  whereby  he  will  be  enabled,  at  the  fir  ft 
light  of  fuch  as  fhall  daily  come  forth,  to  know  to  what 
kind  to  refer,  and  with  what  authors  to  compare  them. 

1.  The  Flyiug  Fijhes :  Thefe  are  writers  who  now  and 
then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of  the  Profund ;  but 
their  wings  are  foon  dry,  and  they  drop  down  to  the 
b&ttom.     G.  S.  A.  H.  C.  G. 

2.  The  Swallows  are  authors  that  are  eternally  ikim- 
jning  and  fluttering  up  and  down,  but  all  their  agility  is 
employed  to  catch  pes,     L,  T.  W.  P.  Lord  H, 

3.  The  0/lriches  are  fuch,  whofe  heavinefs  rarely  per- 
mits them  to  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  ;    their 
%?ings  are  of  no  ufe  to  lift  them  up,  and  their  motion  is 
between  flying  and  walking;  but  then  they  run  veryfaji, 
D.  F.  L.  E.    The  Hon.  E.  H. 

4.  The  Parrois  are  they  that  repeat  another^  words,  in 
fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  voice,  as  make  them  feem  their  own. 
W.  B.  W.  H.  C.  C.    The  Reverend  D.  D. 

5.  The  D'ldappers  are  authors  that  keep  themfelves  long 
out  of  fight,  under  water,  and  come  up  now  and  then 
"/here  you  leaft  expedled  them.  L.  W.  G.  D.  Efq. 
The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  Porpoi/es  are  unwieldy  and  big ;  they  put  ali 
their  numbers  into  a  great  turmoil  and  tempeft,  but  when- 
ever they  appear  in  plain  light  (which  is  feldom)  they 
are  only  fhapelefs  and  ugly  monfters.  I.  D.  C.  G. 
I.  O. 

7.  The  Frogs  are  fuch  as  can  neither  walk  nor  fly,  but 
can  leap  a  id  boimd  to  admiration  :  They  live  generally  in 

the 
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tlie  'bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  make  a  great  noif^  whenever 
they  thruft  their  heads  above  water.  E.  W,  I.  M.  Efcj. 
T.  D.  Gent. 

8.  The  Eeh  are  obfcure  authors,  that  wrap  themfelvea 
up  in  their  own  mud,  but  are  mighty  nimble  and  pert. 
L.  W.  L.  T.  P.  M,  General  C. 

9.  The  Tortolfes  are  llow  and  chill,  and,  like  paftoral 
writers,  delight  much  in  gardens  :  they  have  for  the  moft 
part  a  fine  embroidered  fliell,  and  underneath  it,  a  heavy 
lump.     A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E.     The  Right  Hon.  E.  of  S. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  CharaSferlJiicks  of  the  Bathos :  and  in 
each  of  thefe  kinds  we  have  the  comfort  to  be  biefTe  J  with 
fundry  and  manifold  choice  Spirits  in  this  ourilland. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Of  the  Profund,  when  it  conlifts  in  the  Thought. 

TTI7E  have  already  laid  down  the  Principles  upon  which 
our  author  is  to  proceed,  and  the  manner  of  form- 
ing his  Thought  by  familiarizing  his  mind  to  the  loweft 
objefts;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  Vulgar  conver- 
fation  will  greatly  contribute.  There  is  no  queftion  but 
the  Garret  or  the  Printer's  boy  may  often  be  difcerned  in 
the  compolitions  made  in  fuch  fcenes  and  company  ;  and 
much  of  Mr.  Curl  himfelf  has  been  infenfibly  infufed  in- 
to the  works  of  his  learned  writers. 

The  Phyfician,  by  the  fludy  and  infpeftionof  urine- 
and  ordure,  approves  himfelf  in  the  fcience ;  and  in  like 
fort  fhould  our  author  accuftom  and  exercife  his  imaginair 
tion  upon  the  dregs  of  nature. 

This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  and  fundamentally 
law,  and  <;arry  him  many  fatho.ras  beyond  Mediocrity. 
/  Foi:;^. 
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For,  certain  it  is  (though  fome  lukewarm  h^ads  imagine  . 
thev  may  be  fiife  by  temporizing  between  the  extremes) 
that  where  there  is  not  a  Triticalnefs  or  Mediocrity  in 
the  Thought,  it  can  never  be  funk  into  the  genuine  and 
perfeft  Bathos,  by  the  moft  elaborate  low  Exprcffion, 
It  can,  at  moft,  be  only  carefully  obfcured,  or  metapho- 
rically debaled.  But*tis  the  Thought  alone  that  ftrikes, 
and  gives  the  whole  that  fpirit,  which  we  admire  and 
ftare  at.  For  inftancc,  in  that  ingenious  piece  on  a  lady's 
drinking  the  Bath-waters  ; 

*  "  She  drinks  I  She  drinks !  Behold  the  rnatchlefs dame  ! 
*'  To  her  'tis  water,  but  to  us  'tis  flame  : 
**  Thus  fire  is  water,  water  fire  by  turns, 
*'  And  the  fame  ftream  at  once  both  cools  and  burns." 

What  can  be  more  eafy  and  unaffefled  than  the  Dic- 
tion of  theie  verfes  ?  'Tis  the  Turn  of  Thought  alone, 
and  the  Variety  of  Imagination,  that  charm  and  fur- 
prife  us.  And  when  the  lame  lady  goes  into  the  Bath, 
the  Thought  (as  in  juftnefs  it  ought)  goes  ftill  deeper. 

f  '^  Venus  beheld  her,  'midft  her  crowd  of  flaves, 
*'  And  thought  herfelf  juft  rifen  from  the  waves.'* 

Hov/  much  out  of  the  way  of  common  fenfe  is  this  re- 
fieftion  of  Venus,  not  knowing  herfelf  from  the  lady? 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  that  noble  miftake  of  a  frighted 
flag  in  a  full  chace,  who  (faith  the  Poet) 

<'  Hears  his  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  found  like  more  • 
*'  And  fears  the  hind  feet  will  o'ertake  the  fore." 

So  aftonifhingas  thefe  are,  they  yield  to  the  following, 
which  Profundity  itfelf  ; 

I  "  None  but  himfelf  can  be  his  Parallel." 


Aaoa.  t  I<i«n'»  t  Thcob^'.d,   Double  Falfhood. 
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L'nlefs  it  mav  feem  borrowed  from  the  Thought  of  that 
Mafter  of  a  Show  in  Smithfield,  who  writ  in  large  let- 
ters, over  the  pifture  of  his  elephant, 

<<  This  is  the  greatell  Elephant  in  the  world,  except 
"  Himfelf." 

However,  our  next  inftance  is  certainly  an  original : 
Speaking  of  a  beautiful  infant, 

**  So  fair  thou  art,  that  if  great  Cupid  be 

**  A  child,  as  Poets  fay,  fure  thou  art  he. 

"  Fair  Venus  would  miftake  thee  for  her  own, 

<*  Did  not  thy  eyes  proclaim  thee  not  her  fon. 

*«  There  all  the  lightnings  of  thy  Mother's  fliine, 

*«  And  with  a  fatal  brightnefs  kill  in  thine." 

Firft  he  is  Cupid,  then  he  is  not  Cupid  ;  firfl:  Venus 
would  miftake  him,  then  fhe  would  not  miftake  him  ; 
next  his  Eyes  are  his  Mother's,  and  laftly  they  are  npt 
his  Mother's,  but  his  own. 

Another  author,  defcribing  a  Poet  that  fhincs  forth 
amidft  a  circle  of  Criticks, 

<'  Thus  Phoebus  thro'  the  Zodiac  takes  his  way, 
*'  And  amid  Monfters  rifes  into  day." 

What  a  peculiarity  is  here  of  invention  r  The  Author's 
pencil,  like  thewand  of  Circe,  turns  all  into  monfters  at  a 
ftroke.  A  great  Genius  takes  things  in  the  lump,  without 
flopping  atminute  confiderations  :  In  vain  might  the  ram, 
the  bull,  the  goat,  the  Hon,  the  crab,  the  fcorpion,  the  fiflies, 
all  ftand  in  his  wav,  as  mere  natural  animals  :  much  more 
might  it  be  pleaded  that  a  pair  of  fcales,  an  old  man,  and 
two  innocent  children,  were  no  monfters  :  There  were 
only  the  Centaur  and  the  Maid  that  could  be  eftecmed 
out  of  nature.  But  what  of  that  ?  with  a  boltlnefs  pecu- 
liar to  thefe  daring  geniufes,  what  he  found  not  monfters, 
he  made  fo. 
-    Vol.  III.  U  CHAP, 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  the  Profund,  confifllng  in  the  Circumftances,  and  of 
Amplification  and  Perlphrafe  in  general. 

'X'^T'HAT  in  a  great  meafure  diftinguifhes  other  writers 
from  ours,  is  their  chooling  and  feparating  fuch 
circumftances  in  a  difcription  as  ennoble  or  elevate  the 
fubjeft. 

The  circumftances  which  are  moft  natural  are  obvious^ 
therefore  not  ajlonijhing  or  peculiar.  But  thofe  that  arc 
far-fetched,  or  unexpedled,  or  hardly  compatible,  will 
furprife  prodigioufly.  Thefe  therefore  we  muft  princi- 
pally hunt  out  ;  but,  above  all,  preferve  a  laudable  Pro. 
Hxiiy  ;  prefenting  the  whole  and  every  fide  at  once  of  the 
image  to  view.  For  choice  and  diftinftion  are  not  only 
a  curb  to  the  fpirit,  and  limit  the  defcriptive  faculty,  but 
alfo  leffen  the  book  ;  which  is  frequently  of  the  worft  con- 
fequence  of  all  to  our  author. 

When  Job  fays  in  fhort,  "  He  wafhed  his  feet  in  but- 
"  ter,"  (a  circumftance  fome  poets  would  have  foftened, 
or  palled  over)  now  hearhow  this  butter  is  fpread  out  by 
the  great  Genius. 

*  "  With  teats  diftended  with  their  milky  ftore, 

<•'  Such  num'rous  lowing  heards,  before  my  door, 

"  Their  painful  burden  to  unload  did  meet, 

<'  That  we  with  butter  might  have  wafh'd  our  feet.'* 

How  cautious !  and  particular  !  He  had  (fays  our 
author)  fo  many  herds,  which  herds  thrived  fo  well,  and 
thriving  fo  well  gave  fo  much  milk,  and  that  milk  pro- 
duced fo  much  butter,  that,  jf  he  did  nor,  he  mi<^ht 
have  wafhed  his  feet  in  it. 

•  B!a:km,  Job,  p.  J33 

The 
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The  enfuing  defcription  of  Hell  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
in  the  clrcumllances : 

t  **  In  flaming  heaps  the  raging  ocean  rolls, 
*'  Whofe  livid  waves  involve  defpairing  foub  ; 
**  The  liquid  burnings  dreadful  colours  fhew, 
*'  Some  dieply  red  and  others  faintly  blue.''^ 

Could  the  moft  minute  Dutch-painters  have  been  more 
cxaft  ?  How  inimitably  circumftantial  is  this  alfo  of  a 
war-horfe  ! 

%  *<  His  eye-balls  burn,  he  wounds  the  fmoaking  plain, 
"  And  knots  oi  fcarlet  ribband  deck  his  mane." 

Of  certain  Cudgel-players: 

§  "  They  brandifh  high  in  air  their  threatning  flaves, 
**  Their  hands  a  woven  guard  of  ozier  faves, 
*'  In  which  they  fix  their  hazle  weapon^!  end^"* 

Who  would  not  think  the  Poet  had  paft  his  whole  life 
at  Wakes  in  fuch  laudable  diverfions  ?  lince  he  teaches 
vis  how  to  hold,  nay  how  to  make  a  Cudgel ! 

Periphrafe  is  another  great  aid  to  Prolixity  -,  being  a  dif- 
fufed  circumlocutory  manner  of  expreffing  a  known  idea^ 
which  fhould  be  fo  myfterioully  couched,  as  to  give  the 
reader  the  pleafure  of  gueffing  what  it  is  that  the  author, 
can  poffibly  mean,  and  a  llrange  furprife  when  he  finds 
it. 

The  poet  I  laft  mentioned  is  incomparable  in  this 
figure. 

II  **  A  waving  fea  of  heads  was  round  me  fpread, 
"  And  ftill  frc£h  ftreams  the  gazing  deluge  fed." 

t  Pr.  Arth.  p.  8p.        %  Anon,        §  Pr,  Arth,  p.  167.         |i  Job,  p.  78^ 
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Here  is  a  waving  fea  of  heads,  which,  by  a  frelli  flream 
of  heads,  grows  to  be  a  gazing  deluge  of  heads.     Yovi. 
come  at  lall  to  find,  it  means  a  great  croiud. 

How  pretty  and  how  genteel  is  the  following  ? 

*  "  Nature's  confeftloner, 

*'  Whofefuckets  are  moift  alchemy  : 
*'  The  ftill  of  his  refining  mold 
*'  Minting  the  garden  into  gold." 

What  is  llais  but  a  Bee  gathering  honey  ? 

f  "  Little  Syren  of  the  ftage, 

*'  Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre, 

**   Wanton  gale  of  fond  defire, 

'*  Tuneful  mifchicf,   vocal  fpell.'* 

r 

Who  would  think  this  was  only  a  poor  gentlewoman 
that  fang  finely. 

We  may  define  Amplifcatlon  to  be  making  the  moft  of 
a  Thought;  it  is  the  Spinning-wheel  of  the  Bathos, 
which  draws  out  and  fpreads  it  in  the  fincft  thread. 

There  are  Amplifiers  who  can  extend  half  a  dozen  thin 
thoughts  over  a  whole  Folio;  but  for  which,  the  tale  of 
many  a  vail  Romance,  and  the  fubftance  of  many  a  fair 
volume,  might  be  reduced  into  the  fize  of  a  primmer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are  thefe  words,  ^'  Haft  thou 
*'  commanded  the  morning,  and  caufed  the  day-fpring  to 
**  know  his  place  ?"  How  is  this  extended  by  the  moft 
celebrated  Amplifier  of  our  age  ? 

^^   "  Can'ft  thou  fet  forth  th'ethereal  mine!  on  high, 
"  Which  the  refulgent  ore  of  light  fupply  ? 
*'  Is  the  celeftial  furnace  to  thee  known, 
"  In  which  I  welt  the  golden  metal  down  ? 
*'  Trcafures,  from  whence  I  deal  out  light  as  faft, 
"  As  all  my  ftars  and  lavlfh  fons  can  waftc." 

•  ClcvcIanJ,  \  A,  Phillips  to  Cuzzon*.  |  Job,  p.  jo?. 
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The  fame  author  hath  amplified  a  palTage  in  the  civth 
Pfalm  ;  "  He  looks  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembles.  He 
*'  touches  the  hills  and  they  fmoke." 

§  **  The  hills  forget  they  are  fix'd,  and  In  their  flight 
*'  Call  off  their  weight,  and  eafe  themfelves  for  flight : 
*'  The  woods,  with  tenor  wing'd,  outfly  the  wind, 
**  And  leave  the  heavy  panting  hills  behind." 

You  here  fee  the  hills  not  only  trembling,  but  fhaking 
off  the  woods  from  their  backs,  to  run  the  fafter :  After 
this  you  are  prefented  with  a  foot-race  of  mountains  and 
woods,  where  the  woods  diflance  the  mountains,  that  like 
corpulent  purfy  fellows,  come  puffing  and  panting  a  vaft 
way  behind  them. 


C  H  A  P.    IX. 

Of  Imitation,  and  the  Manner  of  imitating. 

'"THAT  the  true  authors  of  the  Profund  are  to  imitate 
diligently  the  examples  in  xki^wown  way,  is  not  to  be 
queftioned,  and  that  divers  have  by  this  means  attained 
to  a  depth  whereunto  their  own  weight  could  never  have 
carried  them,  is  evident  by  fundry  inftances.  Who  fees 
not  that  De  Foe  was  the  poetical  fon  of  Withers,  Tate  of 
Ogilby,  E.  Ward  of  John  Taylor,  and  E-i^^-^i— n  of 
Black  more  ?  Therefore,  when  wc  fit  down  to  write,  let 
us  bring  fome  great  author  to  our  mind,  and  afk  ourfelves 
this  queftion ;  How  would  Sir  Richard  have  faid  this  ? 
Do  I  exprefs  myfelf  as  fimply  as  Amb.  Philips  ?  Or  flow 
mv  numbers  with  the  quiet  thoughtleffnefs  of  Mr.  Wei- 
fled. 

But  it  may  fsem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  alTert,  that  our 
Proficient  fhould   alfo  read  the  works  of  thofe  famous 

§  Job,  p.  2S7 
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Poets  who  have  excelled  in  the  Sublime :  Yet  is  not  this  a 
paradox  ?  As  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  read  Ennius,  oiit  of 
his  dunghill  to  draw  gold,  fo  may  our  author  read  Shake- 
fpear,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  for  the  contrary  end,  to 
bury  their  gold  in  his  own  dunghill.  A  true  Genius* 
when  he  finds  any  thing  lofty  or  fhining  in  them,  \till 
have  the  fkill  to  bring  it  down,  take  off  the  glofs,  or 
quite  difcharge  the  colour,  by  fome  ingenious  circum- 
ftance  or  Perlphrafe,  fome  addition  or  diminution,  or 
by  fome  of  thofe  Figures,  the  ufe  of  which  we  fhall  Ihew 
in  our  next  chapter. 

The  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  infinitely 
fublime,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the  Bathos  re- 
duced it  in  every  page  ?  is  there  a  paffage  in  all  Virgil 
more  painted  up  and  laboured  than  the  defcription  of 
iEtna  in  the  third  ^neid  ? 

*'  Horrificis  juxta  tonat  ^^tna  ruinis, 
•'  Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethcra  nubem, 
*'  Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  candente  favilla, 
*'  Attollitque  globos  fiammarum,  et  ildera  lambit. 
*'  Ihterdum  fcopulos  avulfaque  vifcera  montis 
*'  Erigix  eruftans,  liquefadlaque  faxa  fub  auras 
**  Cum  gemitu  glomcrat,  fundoque  exa^ftuat  imo." 

(I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle  Englifh  reader,  and  fuch 
©f  our  writers  as  underlland  not  Latin.)  Lo  !  how  this 
is  taken  down  by  our  Britifli  Poet,  by  the  fingle  happy 
thought  of  throwing  the  mountain  into  a//  of  the  colic. 

*  "  ^tna,  and  all  the  burning  mountains,  find 
"  Their  kindled  flores  with  inbred  llorms  of  wind 
**  Blown  up  to  rage ;  and,  roaring  out,  complain 
*'  As  torn  with  inward  gripes,  and  tort'ring  pain  : 
**  Laboring,  they  cafl  their  dreadful  vomit  round, 
**  And  wlili  their  mclii-dbozveh  fpread  the  ground 
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Horace,  in  fearch  of  the  Sublime,  ftruck  his  head  aT- 
irainfl  the  Stars  f  ;  but  Empedocles,  to  fathom  the  Pro- 
fund,  threw  himfelf  into  ^tna.  And  who  but  would 
ima^^ine  our  excellent  Modern  had  alio  been  there,  from 
this  defcription  ? 

Imitation  is  of  two  forts ;  the  firft  is  when  we  force  to 
our  own  purpofes  the  Thoughts  of  others;  the  fecond 
confifts  in  copying  the  Imperfeftion  or  Blemifhes  of  ce- 
lebrated  authors.  I  have  feen  a  Play  profclTedly  writ  in 
the  ftyle  of  Shakefpear,  wherein  the  refemblance  lay  in 
one  fingle  line  : 

"  And  lb  good  morrow  t'ye,  good  Mafter  Lieutenant.'* 
And  fundry  poems  in  imitation  of  Milton,  where,  with 
the  utmoil  exaftnefs,  and  notfo  much  as  one  exception 
neverthelefs  was  conftantly  riathlefs,  embroider'd  waa 
braider^ J,  hermits  were  eremites,  difdaln'd  was  ''jdain^d^ 
Ihady  umbrageous,  enterprife  emprife,  pagan  paynim,  pini- 
ons pennons,  fweet  dulcet,  orchards  orcJjats,  bridge-wo?I(^ 
pontifical',  nay,  her  was  hir,  and  there  was /Z^/r  thro'  the 
whole  poem.  And  in  very  deed,  there  is  no  other  way 
by  which  the  true  modern  poet  could  read,  to  any  pur- 
pofe,  the  works  of  fuch  men  as  Milton  and  Shakefpear. 

It  may  be  expelled,  that,  like  other  Criticks,  I  fhould 
next  fpeak  of  the  PaJJions :  But  as  the  main  end  and  prin- 
cipal efFeft  of  the  Bathos  is  to  produce  Tranquillity  of 
Mind  (and  fure  it  is  a  better  defign  to  promote  fJeep  than 
madnefs)  we  have  little  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft.  Nor  will 
the  fhort  bounds  of  this  difcourfe  allow  us  to  treat  at 
large  of  the  Emollients  and  the  Opiats  of  Poefy,  of  the 
Cool,  and  the  manner  of  producing  it,  or  of  the 
methods  ufed  by  our  authors  in  managing  the  Pafiions. 
I  fhall  but  tranliently  remark,  that  nothing  contributes 
fomuch  to  the  Cool,  as  the  ufe  of  IVit  in  expreffing  paf- 
{ion  :  The  true  genius  rarely  fails  of  points,  conceits, 
and  propery/OTz7f5  on  fuch  occalions  :  This  we  may  term 
the  Pathetic  epigram?nacical,  in  which  even  puns  are  made 

+  Sublimi  fcr'am  l]dcra  vefticc. 
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Tife  of  with  good  fuccefs.  Hereby  our  beft  authors  have 
avoided  throwing  themfelves  or  their  readers  into  any 
indecent  tranfports. 

Eut  as  it  is  fometimes  needful  to  excite  the  pajfions  of 
our  antagonift  in  the  polemic  way,  the  true  ftudents  in 
the  law  have  conftantly  taken  their  methods  from  low- 
life,  where  they  obferved,  that,  to  move  Anger,  ufe  is 
made  of  fcolding  and  railing;  to  move  Love,  of  bawdry  I 
to  beget  Favour  and  Friendfhip,  of  grofs  flattery;  and 
to  produce  Fear,  of  calumniating  an  adverfary  with 
crimes  obnoxious  to  the  State.  As  for  Shame,  it  is  a 
(illy  paffion,  of  which  as  our  authors  are  incapable  them- 
felves, fo  they  would  not  produce  it  in  others. 


^iKi.-,-'- 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

Of  Tropes  and  Figures  :  And  firft  of  the  variegating, 
confounding,  and  reverfing  Figures, 

"D  UT  we  proceed  to  the  Figures.  We  cannot  too  earn- 
eftly  recommend  to  our  authors  the  ftudy  of  the  J- 
hufe  of  Speech,  They  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
to  fay  nothing  in  the  ulual  way,  but  (if  poffible)  in  the 
direft  contrary.  Therefore  the  Figures  mufl  be  fo  turn- 
ed, as  to  manifeft  that  intricate  and  wonderful  Caft  of 
Head  which  diftinguifhes  all  writers  of  this  kind  ;  or,  (as 
I  may  fay)  to  refer  exaflly  the  Mold  in  which  they  were 
formed,  in  all  its  inequalities,  cavities,  obliquities,  odd 
crannies,  and  diftortions. 

It  would  be  endlefs,  nay  impoflible  to  enumerate  all 
fuch  Figures  ;  but  we  fhall  content  ourfelvesto  range  the 
principal,  which  moft  powerfully  contribute  to  the  Ba- 
thos, under  three  ClafTes. 

I.  The  Variegating,  Confounding,  or  Reverfing 
Tropes  and  Figures. 

4  11.  The 
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II  The  Magnifying,  and 
III.  The  Diminifliing. 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  to  thefe  the  Greek  or  Roman 
Names ;  butintendernefs  to  our  countrymen  and  fellow- 
writers,  many  of  whom,  however  exquilite,  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  thofe  languages,  we  have  alfo  explained 
them  in  our  mother-tongue. 

I.  Of  the  iirft  fort,  nothing  fo  much  conduces  to  the 
Bathos,  as  the 

Catachresis. 

A  Matter  of  this  will  fay, 

Mow  the  Beard, 
Shave  the  Grafs, 
Pin  the  Plank, 
Nail  my  Sleeve. 

From  whence  refults  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  eye,  when  we  behold  Harlequin  trim- 
ming hjmfelf  with  a  hatchet,  hewing  dov/n  a  tree  with  a 
razor,  making  his  tea  in  a  cauldron,  and  brewing  his  ale 
in  a  tea-pot,  to  the  incredible  fatisfaftion  of  the  Britifh 
fpeftator.     Another  fource  of  the  Bathos  is. 

The  Metonymy, 

the  inverfion  of  Caufes  for  Effects,  of  Inventors  for  In- 
ventions, &c. 

''  Lac'd  in  her  *  Cofins  new  appear'd  the  bride, 
"  A  t  Bubble-boy  and  |  Tompion  at  her  fide, 
'*  And  with  an  air  divine  her  ||  Colmar  ply'd  : 
='  Then  oh  !  fhe  cries,  what  Haves  I  round  me  fee  ? 
"  Here  a  bright  Redcoat,  there  a  fmart  §  Toupee." 

The  Synecdoche, 
which  confifts,  in  the  ufe  of  a  part  for  the  whole.     You 

*    Stays.  f  Tweez  r-cafe.  +  Watch.  j!    Fan. 

§   A  fort  oF  Perriwig  :    All  woidi  in  ufe  in  ihisprefent  Yet  I'ji; 

Vol.  III.  X  mav 
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may  call  a  young  woman  fometimes  VreX.X.y-face  and 
Pigs-i7«?j,  and  fometimes  ^noX.ij-nofe  and  Draggle-toV. 
Or  of  Accidents  for  Perfons  ;  as  a  Lawyer  is  called 
Split-caufe,  a  Taylor  Prick-loufe,  he.  Or  of  things 
belonging  to  a  man,  for  the  man  himfelf ;  as  a  Sivord- 
man,  a  G6zt7z-man,  a  T-m-T-d-iTid^w,  a  White ■y?^^^  a 
Turn-i^;',  &c. 

The  Aposiopesis. 

An  excellent  figure  for  the  Ignorant,  as,  "  What  fhall 
*'  I  fay  r"  when  one  has  nothing  to  fay:  or,  "I  can 
*'  no  more,"  when  one  really  can  no  more.  Expref- 
fions  which  the  gentle  reader  is  fo  good  as  never  to  take 
in  earneft. 

The  Metaphor. 

The  firft  rule  is  to  draw  it  from  the  loiveji  things,  which 
is  a  certain  way  to  fink  the  higheft ;  as  when  you  Ipeak 
of  the  Thunder  of  Heaven,  fay,     , 

*  "  The  Lords  above  are  angry  and  talk  btg.''* 

If  you  would  defcribe  a  rich  man  refunding  his  trea- 
fures,   exprefs  it  thus, 

f  "  Tho'  he  (asfaid)  may  Riches  ^<7r^c,  the  Spoil 
"   Painful  in  majjy  Vomit  fhall  recoil. 

Soon  fiiall  he  pcrifli  with  a  fwift  decay. 
Like  his  own  Ordure,  call  with  fcorn  away." 


The  fecond,  that,  whenever  you  ftart  a  Metaphor, 
y,ou  muft  be  fure  to  run  it  down,  and  purfue  it  as  far  as  it 
can  go.  If  you  get  the  fcent  of  a  State- negociation,  fol- 
low it  in  this  manner : 

;.  '*'  The  ftones  and  all  the  elements  with  thee 

"   Shall  ratify  a  ft  rift  confederacy  ; 
"  Wild  beafts  their  favage  temper  fiiall  forget, 
"  And  for  a  firm  alliance  with  thee  treat; 

"  Lee,    A!f>:.         -j-  Rlackm.  Job,   p.  9,   93z.         f  Job.  p.  2:. 

The 
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*'  The  finny  tyrant  of  the  fpacions  feas 
"  Shall  fend  a  fcaly  embajjy  for  peace  ; 
*'  1:^1%  fiighted faith  the  Crocodile  fhall  keep, 
**  And  feeing  thee,  for  joy  fincerely  weep." 

Or,  if  you  reprefent  the  Creator  denouncing  war  a- 
gainft  the  wicked,  be  fure  not  to  omit  one  circumftance 
ufual  in  proclaiming  and  levying  war. 

*  "  Envoys  and  Agents,  who  by  my  command 
<'  Refide  in  Paleftina's  land, 
*'  To  whom  co?nmiJJions  I  have  given, 
"  To  manage  there  the  interefis  of  heaven  : 
<'  Ye  holy  heralds,  who  proclaim 
"  Or  war  or  peace,  in  mine  your  mailer's  name  : 
*'  Ye  pioneers  of  heaven,  prepare  a  road^ 
"  Make  it  plain,  direft  and  broad  ; 
*'  For  I  in  perfon  will  my  people  head^ 

*'  For  the  divine  deliverer 
"  Will  on  his  march  in  majelly  appear, 
"  And  needs  the  aid  of  no  confederate  power.'" 

Under  the  article  of  the  Confounding,  we  rank 
I.  The  Mixture  of  Figures, 

which  raifes  fo  many  images,  as  to  give  you  no  image  at 
all.  But  its  principal  beauty  is  when  it  gives  an  idea  juft 
oppoftte  to  what  it  feemed  meant  to  defcribe  :  Thus  an  in- 
genious artift  painting  the  Spring,  talks  of  a  fmw  of 
blojjotns,  and  thereby  raifes  an  imexpefted  picture  of  Win- 
ter.    Of  this  fort  is  the  following  : 

t  "  The  gaping  clouds  pour  lakes  of  fulphur  down, 
*'  Whofe  livid  llafhes  fickning  fun-beams  drown." 

What  a  noble  Confufion  ?  clouds,  lakes,  brimftone, 
flames,  fun-beams,  gaping,  pouring,  fickning,  drown- 
ing !  all  in  two  lines. 

*  Bhckm.  Ifa.  c.  xl.  f  Pr.  Arthur,   p.  37. 

X    2  2.    Tho^ 
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2.  The  Jargon. 

*  "  Thy  head  fliall  rife,  tho'  buried  in  the  duft, 

*'  And  'midft  the  clouds  his  glittering  turrets  thrux^." 

^idsre.  What  are  the  glittering  turrets  of  a  man's  head  ? 

•\  <*  Upon  the  fliore,   as  frequent  as  the  fand, 

"  To  meet  the  Prince,  the  glad  Dimetians  fland." 

^lesrey  Where  thefe  Dimetians  flood  ?  and  of  what 
fize  they  were  ?  Add  alfo  to  tlie  Jargon  fuch  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I  *^  Dcftruftion's  empire  fliall  no  longer  laft, 
''  And  Defolation  lie  for  ever  wafte." 

jl   *'  Here  Niobe,  fad  mother,  makes  her  moan, 
*'  And  feems  converted  to  a  ftone  in  ilone." 

But,  for  Variegation,  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than 

3.  The  Paranomasia,  or  Pun, 

where  aWord,  like  the  tongue  of  a  jack-daw,  fpeaks  twice 
as  much  by  being  fplit  :  As  this  of  Mr.  Dennis  §, 

"  Bullets  that  wound,  like  Parthians,   as  they  _/?)■. '* 

or  this  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Welfted  4-, 

*'  Behold  the  Virgin  lie, 
'*  Naked,   and  only  cover'' d  by  the  iS/fj," 

To  which  thou  may 'ft  add, 

''  To  fee  her  beauties  no  man  needs  to  ftoop, 
"  She  has  the  whole  Horizon  for  her  hoop." 

4.  The  Antithesis,  or  See-Saw, 

whereby  Contraries  and  Oppofitions  are  balanced  in  fuch 
away,  as  to  caufe  a  reader  to  remain  fufpended  between 

•  Job,  p.  1C7.  f  Pr,  Arthur,  p.  i.-y.  %  Job,  p.  %9 

II    T.  Cook's  Poems.  §  Pocmj,   1663,  p.  13. 

^  Wei fled's  Poems,  Aeon  and  Lavin. 

them  J 
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them,  to  his  exceeding  delight  and  recreation.  Sttch  are 
thefe,  on  a  lady  who  made  herfelf  appear  out  of  lize,  by 
hiding  a  young  princefs  under  her  cloaths. 

*  "  While  the  kind  nymph  changing  her  faultlefs  fhape 
*'  Becomes  unhandfome,   handfcmely  to  'fcape." 

On  the  Maids  of  Honour  In  mourning. 
f  "  Sadly  they  charm,  and  difmally  they  pleafe." 

X  "  His  eyes  fo  bright 
"  Let  in  the  objeft,  and  let  out  the  light.'* 

il  *'  The  Gods  look  pale  to  fee  us  look  fo  red." 

§  "  The  Fairies  and  their  Queen 
**  In  mantles  blue  came  tripping  o'er  the  green." 

4.  "  All  nature  felt  a  reverential  fhock, 

"  The  iea  flood  flill  to  fee  the  mountains  rock." 


C  H  A  P.    XI. 

The  Figures  continued  :    Of  the  magnifying  and  Di- 

minilhing  Figures. 

A  Genuine  Writer  of  the  Profund  will  take  care  never 
to  magnify  any  objeft  without  chuding  it  at  the  fame 
time:  His  Thought  will  appear  in  a  true  mill,  and  very 
unlike  what  is  in  nature.  It  mull  always  be  remembered 
that  Darknefs  is  an  eflential  quality  of  the  Profunda  or, 
if  there  chance  to  be  a  glimmering,  it  mull  be  as  Milton 
exprelTes  it, 

*'  No  light,  but  rather  darknefs  vilible." 

The  chief  Figure  of  this  fort  is, 

*  Waller.  f  Steel  on  Queen  Mary.  \  Quarles. 

IJ  Lee,  AL-s.  §  Phil.Paft.  4.  Blackm.  Jok,  p.  i-tf. 

I.  The 
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I.  The  Hyperbole,  or  Impoffible. 

For   Injlance^  of  a  Lion. 

*  "  He  roar'd  fo  loud,  and  look'd  lb  wondrous  griuij 
<*  His  very  fliadow  duril  not  follow  him." 

Of  a  Lady  at  Dinner. 

'*  The  filver  whitenefs  that  adorns  thy  neck, 

<'  Sullies  the  plate  and  makes  the  napkin  black.'* 

Of  the  fame. 

f  "  The  obfcurenefs  of  her  birth 
«  Cannot  eclipfe  the  luftre  of  her  eyes, 
'  "  Which  make  her  all  one  light." 

Of  a  Bull-baiting. 

I   "  Up  to  the  ftars  the  fprawling  maftives  fly, 
"  And  add  new  monfters  to  the  frighted  Iky." 

Of  a  Scene  of  Mifery, 

^  <«  Behold  a  fcene  of  mifery  and  woe  ! 

<'  Here  Argus  foon  might  weep  himfelf  quite  blind, 
*»  Ev'n  tho'  he  had  Briareus'  hundred  hands 
<«  To  wipe  thofe  hundred  eyes." 

And  that  modeft  requeft  of  two  abfent  lovers. 

*'  Ye  Gods!  annihilate  but  Space  and  Time, 
"  And  make  two  lovers  happy." 

2.  The  Periphrasis,  which  the  Moderns  call  the 
Circumhendihui.,  whereof  we  have  given  examples  in  the 
ninth  chapter,  and  (ball  again  in  the  twelfth. 

To  the  fame  clafs  of  the  Magnifying  may  be  referred 
the  following,  which  are  fo  excellently  modern,  that  we 
have  yet  no  name  for  them.  In  defcribing  a  country- 
profpeft, 

•  Vet.  Aut.         f  Tbeob.  Dcubk  Falfhood.         \  Blackm,        §   Anon. 


(( 
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II  "  I'd  call  them  mountains,  but  can't  call  them  fo, 
"  For  fear  to  wrong  them  with  a  name  too  low  ; 
*<  While  the  fair  vales  beneath  fo  humbly  lie, 
**  That  even  humble  feems  a  term  too  high." 

III.  The  third  Clafs  remains,  of  the  Diminijhlng  Fi- 
gures :  And  I.  the  Anticlimax,  where  the  fecond 
line  drops  quite  fhort  of  the  firft,  than  which  nothing 
creates  greater  furprize. 

On  the  extent  of  the  Briti/h  Arms. 

*^*'  Under  the  Tropicks  is  our  language  fpoke* 
**  And  part  of  Flanders  hathreceiv'd  our  Yoke." 

On  a  Warrior. 

f  "  And  thou  Dalhoufy  the  great  God  of  War^ 
"  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar." 

On  the  Valour  of  the  EngViJh. 

\  *'  Nor  Art  nor  Nature  has  the  force 
"  To  flop  its  fteddy  courfe, 
*'  Nor  Alps  nor  Pyrcneans  keep  it  out, 
"  Nor  fortify'd  Redoubt." 

At  other  times  this  figure  operates  in  a  larger  extent ; 
and  when  the  gentle  reader  is  in  expeftation  of  fome  great 
image,  he  either  finds  it  furprizingly  impcrfeft,  or  is 
prefented  with  foniething  low,  or  quite  ridiculous.  A 
furprize  rcfembling  that  of  a  curious  perfon  in  a  cabinet 
of  Antique  Statues,  who  beholds  on  the  Pedeftal  the 
names  of  Homer,  or  Cato ;  but  looking  up,  finds  Homer 
without  ahead,  and  nothing  to  be  feen  of  Cato  but  his 
privy-member.    Such  are  thefelinesof  a  Leviathan  at  fea. 

^   "  His  motion  works,  and  beats  the  oozy  mud, 
*'  And  with  its  llime  incorporates  the  flood. 

11   Anon.         *  Wall.         f  Anon.         |  Denn.  on  Namur.         §  Blackm. 
Job,   p.  197. 


a   ' 
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"  'Till  all  th'  encumber'd,  thick,  fermenting  ftream 

<«  Does  like  one  Pot  of  boiling  Ointment  fe em. 

<«  Where'er  he  fwims,  he  leaves  along  the  lake 

<<  Such  frothy  furrows,  fuch  a  foamy  track, 

*«  That  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  appear 

<'  Hoary — with  age,  ov  grey  with  fudden  fear." 

But  perhaps  even  thefe  are  excelled  by  the  enfuing: 

*  <'  Now  the  refifted  flames  and  fiery  ftore, 

"  By  winds  alTaulted,  in  wide  forges  roar, 

'^  And  raging  feas  flow  down  of  melted  Ore. 

'^  Sometimes  they  hear  long  Iron  Bars  removed, 

"  And  to  znA  fro  huge  Heaps  of  Cinders  fhov'd.''^ 


] 


2  The  Vulgar, 

is  alfo  a  Species  of  the  Diminlfhirg:  By  this  a  fpear  flying 
into  the  air  is  compared  to  a  boy  whiftling  as  he  goes  on 
an  errand. 

-}•  "  The  mighty  Btiiffa  threw  a  mafly  fpear, 

«'  Which  with  its  Errand  pleased,  fung  thro'  the  air." 

A  Man  raging  with  grief  to  a  Mafliff-Dog. 

*  <*  I  cannot  ftifle  this  gigantic  woe, 

"Nor  on  my  raging  grief  2Lmux%le  throw." 

And  Clouds  big  with  water  to  a  wom.an  i«  great  necefhty : 
"  Diflended  with  the  JFaters  in  'em  pent, 
**  The  clouds  hang  deep  in  air,  but  hang  unrent.^^ 

3.  The  Infantine. 

This  is  when  a  Poet  grows  fo  very  Ample,  as  to  think 
and  talk  like  a  child.  1  fliall  take  my  examples  from  the 
greateft  Mafter  in  this  way :  Hear  how  he  fondles,  like 
a  mere  ftammerer. 

§  "  Little  Char m  oS.  ^\&c\^  mxtw, 
^'  Miniature  oi  Beauty's  Queen, 

•  Pr.  Artlnir,  p.    157,         f  fdcm.  i  job,  p.  41.         §  Ami).  Phil- 

lips on  Mir>  Cuzfona. 

«'  Hither 
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.  *'  Hither  Britifh  mufe  of  mine, 

*'  Hither,  ziXyQ  Grecian  Nine, 

'*  With  the  lovely  Graces  Three, 

*'  And  your  pretty  Nurfeling  fee. 

<«  When  the  meadows  next  are  feen,  ,. 

*'  Sweet  enamel,  white  and  green, 
**  When  again  the  lambkins  play, 
**  Pretty  Spor dings  iuW  oi  May, 

*'  Then  the  neckfo  white  and  round, 
**  (Little  Neckw'ith.  brilliants  bound.) 
<*  And  thy  Gentlenefs  of  mind, 
*'  (Gentle  from  a  gentle  kind)  etc, 
*'  Happy  thv ice,   ^nd  thrice  agen, 
**  Happiefi  \\t  oi  happy  n\eny^  etc, 

and  the  reft  of  thofe  excellent  LuUabiesofhlscompofition. 

How  prettily  he  aiks  the  fheep  to  teach  him  to  bleat? 
*  "  Teach  me  to  grieve  with  bleating  moan,  my  fheep." 
Hear  how  a  babe  would  reafon  on  his  nurfe's  death  : 
f   "  That  ever  fhe  f^«W  die  !   Oh  moft  unkind! 

<*  To  die  and  leave  poor  Colinet  behind  ? 

<«  And  yet— Why  blame  I  her  ?" 

With  no  lefs  fimpllcity  does  he  fuppofe  that  fliepherd- 
efles  tear  their  hair  and  beat  their  breafts,  at  their  own 
deaths : 
j;  <'  Ye  brighter  maids,  faint  emblems  of  my  fair, 

*'  With  looks  caft  down,   and  with  dinievel'd  hair, 

*'  In  bitter  anguifh  beat  your  breafts,  and  moan 

<'  Her  death  untimely,  as  it  were  your  own, ''^ 

4.  The  Inanity,  or  Nothingness. 

Of  this  the  fame  author  furnifties  us  with  moft  beauti- 
ful inftances  : 

§  "  Ah  filly  I,  more  filly  than  my  fheep, 

**  (Which  on  the  flovv'ry  plain  I  once  did  keep.) 

*  Phillips's  Pa(tor«ls.  f  Ibid.  |  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 

Vol.  in.  Y  ^  *«  To 
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*  "  (To  the  grave  Senate  fhe  could  counfel  give, 
"  Which  with  allonifhment  they  did  receive.)" 

f   "  He  whom  loud  cannon  could  not  terrify, 
"  Falls  (from  the  grandeur  of  his  Majefty.)" 

^   "  Happy,  merry  as  a  king, 
"  Sipping  dew,  yoMjip  and  fing.'* 

*'  I'he  Noife  returning  with  returning  Lights 

What  did  it  ? 

II  "  Difpers'd  the  Silence,  and  difpell'd  the  Night.'^ 

You  eafily  perceive  the  Nothingnefs  of  every  fecond 
Verfe. 

§  *'  The  glories  of  proud  London  to  furvey, 

'*  The  fun  himfelf  fliall  rife — by  break  of  day.'* 

5.  The  Expletive, 

admirably  exemplified  in  the  Epithets  of  many  authors, 

**  Th'  umbrageous  fliadow,  and  the  verdant  green, 
*'  The  running  current,  and  odorous  fragrance 
<«  Chear  my  lone  folitude  with  joyous  gladnefs." 

Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  thefe, 

4-  "  All  men  his  tomb,  all  men  his  fons  adore, 
"  And  his  fon's  fons  till  there  fliall  be  no  more,'* 

**  The  rlfing  fun  our  grief  did  fee, 

*'  The  fetting  fun  did  fee  the  fame, 
**  While  wretched  we  remember'd  thee, 
•s^i  II  o  Sion  !  Sion  !  lovely  name." 

6.  The  Macrology  and  Pleonasm 

are  as  generally  coupled,  as  a  lean  rabbit  with  a  fat  one, 
nor  is  it  a  wonder,  the  fuperfiuity  of  words  and  vacuity 

•  Phil,  on  C^Maiy.  f  Ibid.  \  T.  Cook  on  a  Grafhopper; 

ji  Anon.        §  Au'.or.  Vet.        |  T.  Cook's  Poems.    .    »*  Ibid. 

of 
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of  fenfe,  being  juft  the  fame  thing.     I  am  pleafed  to  fee 
one  of  our  gfeateft  adverfaries  employ  this  figure. 

^  *'  The  growth  of  meadows,   and  the  pride  of  fields, 

"  The  food  of  armies  and  fupport  of  wars : 

**  Refufe  of  fwords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight, 

*'  Leffen  his  numbers,  and  contradl  his  hoft. 

*'  Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  fucceed, 

**  Cover'd  with  Tempefts,  and  in  oceans  drown'd." 

Of  all  which  the  Perfeftion  is 

The  Tautology. 

f  "  Break  thro'  the  billows,  and — divide  the  main 
*'  In  fmoother  numbers,  and — in  fofter  verfe." 

X  **  Divide — znd  part — they^wrVWorld — in  two — ." 

With  ten  thoufand  others  equally  mufical,  and  plenti- 
fully flowing  through  moll  of  our  celebrated  and  modern 
Poems. 


CHAP.     XII, 

Of  Expreffion,  and  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Style  of  the  pre- 

fent  Age. 

'~pHE  ExpreJJion  is  adequate,  when  It  is  proportionably 
low  to  the  Profundity  of  the  Thought.     It  muft  not 
be  always  Grammatical,  left  it  appear  pedantic  and  im- 
gentlemanly  ;  nor  too  clear,  for  fear  it  become  vulgar ; 
for  obfcurity  beftovvs  a  caft  of  the  wonderful,  and  throws 
an  oracular  dignity  upon  a  piece  which  hath  no  meaning. 
For  example,  fometimes  ufe  the  wrong  Number ;  T}?e 
fword  and  pefiilence  at  once  devours,  inftead  of  ^^V-yowr.   §  Some- 
times the  wrong  Cafe  :  Andii-ba  more  fit  to  footh  the  God  than 
thee?  inftead  of /Z)i3?i ;    And  rather  than  fay,  Thetis  faio 
Jchilles  weepy  file  heard  him  weep. 

*  Camp.  -j-  Tonf,  Mifc.  n.mo.  vol.  iv.  p.  231,  4th  Edit. 

\  Ibid,  vol,  vi.  p.  lii.  §  Ti.  Homi  11.  \, 

Y  2,  We 
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We  mufl  be  exceeding  careful  intvvo  things  j  firft,  in  thd 
Choice  of  lovj  Words :  fecondly,  in  ihefober  and  orderly  way 
of  ranging  tliem.  Many  of  our  Poets  are  naturally  blefled 
with  this  talent,  infomuch  that  they  are  in  the  circum- 
ftance  of  that  honefl  Citizen,  who  had  made  Profe  all  his 
life  without  knowing  it.  Let  verfes  run  in  this  manner? 
jufb  to  be  a  vehicle  to  the  words :  (I  take  them  from  my 
laft-cited  author,  who,  though  otherwife  by  no  means  of 
our  rank,  feemed  once  in  his  life  to  have  a  mind  to  be 
iimple.) 

^'   "  If  not  a  prize  1  will  myfelf  decree, 

"  From  him,  or  him,  or  elfe  perhaps  from  thee.'* 

f   "  full  of  days  was  he  ; 
*'  Two  ages  paft,  he  liv'd  the  third  to  fee." 


•V    I  i 

.i. 


The  king  of  forty  kings,   and  honour'd  more 
''  By  mighty  Jove  than  e'er  was  king  before.'* 


Ij   "  That  I  may  know,   if  thou  my  pray'r  deny, 
'^  The  moil  defpis'd  of  all  the  Gods  am  I." 

§   "  Then  let  my  mother  once  be  rul'd  by  me, 
"  Tho'  much  more  wife  than  I  pretend  to  be.'* 

Or  thefe  of  the  fame  hand. 

•).   "  I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verfe 

To  them  that  praftife  them  with  more  fuccefs : 
Of  greater  truths  I  now  prepare  to  tell, 
*'  And  fo  at  once,  dear  friend  and  mufe,  farewell." 

Sometimes  a fingle  ^^r^  will  vulgarife  a  poetical  idea; 
as  where  a  Ship  let  on  fire  owes  all  the  Spirit  of  the  Bathos 
to  one  choice  word  that  ends  the  line. 


4*^:     ii 


And  his  fcorch'd  ribs  the  hot  Contagion  yr/^/.'* 


•  Ti  Horn.   II.  p    II.  f  Idem,  p.  17,  f  Idem,  p.  t$. 

1]  Idem    p.  ^4.  §  Idem,  p.  38.  4.  Tonf.  Mifc.  iimo.  vol. 

jv.fr.  jjjj  fourth  Edit.  **  gr.  Arth.p.  ifi« 

And 
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Aiid  in  that  defcriptlon  of  a  World  in  ruins ; 

*  "  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  himbreakj 
**  He  unconcern'd  would  bear  the  mighty  Crack^"* 

So  alfo  in  thefe, 

f  '*  Beafts  tame  and  favage  to  the  river's  brink 

"  Come,   from  the  fields  and  wild  abodes — to  drlnV^ 

Frequently"  two  or  three  words  will  do  it  efFeftually^ 

\  ''  He  from  the  clouds  does  \\\t  fiveet  liquors  f que eze^ 
'*  That  chears  the  Foreji  and  the  GardeJi  trees." 

It  IS  alfo  ufeful  to  employ  Technical  Terms,  which 
eftrange  your  ftyle  from  the  great  and  general  ideas  of 
nature  :  and  the  higher  your  fubjeft  is,  the  lower  Ihould 
you  fearch  into  mechanicks  for  your  expreffion.  If  you 
defcribe  the  garment  of  an  angel,  fay  that  his  |  Linen 
Vi?i^  finely  fpun,  and  bleached  on  the  happy  plains.  \\  Call  an 
army  of  Angels,  Jngelic  CuiraJJJers,  and,  if  you  have  oc- 
calionto  mention  a  number  of  misfortunes,  ftyle  them 

^  *'  Frefli  Troops  of  Pains,  and  regimentedV/oes. 

Style  is  divided  by  the  Rhetoricians  into  the  Proper 
and  the  Figured.  Of  the  F  igured  wc  have  already  treat- 
ed, and  the  Proper  is  what  our  authors  have  nothino-  to 
do  with.  Of  Styles,  we  fliall  mention  only  the  Princi- 
pal which  owe  to  the  moderns  either  their  chief  Im-» 
provement,  or  entire  Invention. 

I.  The  Florid  Style, 

than  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  Bathos,  as  flowers 
tvhich  are  the  Loweji  of  vagetables,  are  moft  Gaudy,   and 
do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at  the  bottom  of 
Ponds  and  Ditchsi, 


*  Tonf.  Mifc.  vol.vi.  p.  119.  f  Job.  263.  f  Id.  Job,    2^4. 

4.  Pr.  Arth.  p.  19.  d   Ibid.  p.  339.  §  Job,  p.  86. 

A  fine 
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A  fine  writer  in  this  kind  prefents  you  with  the  foU 
lowing  Pofie : 

^  "  The  groves  appear  all  drefsM  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
««  And  from  their  leaves  drop  aromatic  lowers, 
*'   VVhofe  fragrant  heads  in  myftic  twines  above, 
"  Exchang'd  their  fweets,  and  mix'd  with  thoufand 

«  kifles, 
*'  As  if  the  willing  branches  ftrove 
"  To  beautify  and  lliade  the  grove."— 

(wliicli  indeed  moft  branches  do.)      But  this  is  ftili  ex- 
celled by  our  Laureat, 

+  "  Branches  in  branches  twin'd  compofe  the  grove, 
**  And  fhoot  and  fpread,  and  bloflbm  into  love. 
<'  The  trembling  palms  their  mutual  vows  repeat, 
<*  And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet. 
«'  The  diftant  plantanes  feem  to  prefs  xnovQ  nigh, 
"  And  to  the  fighing  alders,  alders  figh." 

Here  alfo  our  Homer. 

+   "  His  Robe  of  State  is  formed  of  light  refin'd, 

*'  An  endlefs  Train  of  lui^ve  fprearis  behind. 

"  His  throne's  of  bright  compaSied  Glory  made, 

"  With  Pearl  CQ\t?C\z\,  and  with  Gems  inlaid: 

*<  Whence  Floods  of  joy,  and  iS^^.-fi-of  fplendor  flow, 

"  On  all  th'  angelic  gazing  throng  below." 

2.  The  Pert  Style. 

This  does  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  become  the  low 
in  wit,  as  a  pert  air  does  the  low  in  ftature.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Brown,  the  author  of  the  London  Spy,  and  all  the  Spies 
and  Trips  in  general,  are  herein  to  be  diligently  ftudied  : 
In  Verfe  Mr.  Gibber's  Prologues. 

But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  it  is  never  fo  confpicuous, 
as  when  it  is  employed  \n  Modernizing  and  /Adapting  to  the 

•  Behn's  Poems,  p.  %,  f  Guardian,   izmo,    127. 

i  Black m.  Pf  civ. 
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Yajle  of  the  Times  the  works  of  the  AncienU,  This  we 
rightly  phrafe  Do'ingxXxfcVi  into  Englifh,  and  Making  them 
Englilh  ;  two  expreffions  of  great  Pi-opriety,  the  one  de- 
noting our  Negle^  of  the  Manner  hoiv,  the  other  the 
Force  and  Compulfion  with  which  it  is  brought  about.  It 
is  by  virtue  of  this  Style  that  Tacitus  talks  like  a  CofFee- 
houfe  Politician,  Jofephus  like  the  Britifh  Gazetteer, 
Tully  is  as  fhort  and  fmart  as  Seneca  or  Mr.  Afgill,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  is  excellent  at  Snipfnap,  and  honeft  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis  as  Prim  and  Polite  as  any  preacher  at 
court. 

3.  The  Alamode  Style, 

which  is  fine  by  being  new,  and  has  this  happinefs  at- 
tending it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  extenflve  as  the  poem 
itfelf.  Take  fome  examples  of  it,  in  the  defcription  of 
the  Sun  in  a  Mourning-coach  upon  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary. 

*  *'  See  Phcebus  now,  as  once  for  Phaeton, 

**  Has  mafk'd  his  face,  and  put  deep  Mourning  on  : 

*'  Dark  clouds  his  fable  Chariot  do  furround, 

**  And  the  dull  Steeds  ^a Ik  o'er  the  melancholy  round^"^* 

Of  Prince  Arthur's  Soldiers  drinking, 

f  "  While  rich  Burgundian  wine,  and  bright  Champaign, 
"  Chafe  from  their  minds  the  terrors  of  the  main." 

(whence  we  alfo  learn,  that  Burgundy  and  Champaign  make 
a  man  on  fliore  defpife  a  llorm  at  Tea.) 

Of  the  Almighty  encamping  his  Regiments. 

%  "  He  funk  a  vaft  capacious  deep, 

*<  Where  he  his  liquid  Regiments  does  keep, 

"  Thither  the  wa.yesfle  off,  and  mak^  their  way, 

<*  To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  fea; 

*  Amb.  Philips.  f  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  \6, 

%  Blackm.  Pf.  civ,  p,  i(5i. 

Where 
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*'  Where  they  encamps   and  in  xk\t\x  flationOand, 
**  Entrenclfcl  mlForks  oi  Rock,   and  Lmr;  of  Sand." 

Of  two  Armies  on  the  Point  of  engaging. 

*  ^^  Yon'  armies  are  the  Cards  which  both  mufl  play  ; 
"  At  leaft  come  off  a  Saver  if  you  may  : 
*'  Throw  boldly  at  the  Sum  the  Gods  have^^/; 
**  Thefe  on  your  fide  with  all  their  fortunes  bet^ 

All  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the  prefent  Cuftoms  and  bell 
Fafhions  of  our  Metropolis. 

But  the  principal  branch  of  the  Alamode  is  the  Pru- 
rient, a  Style  greatly  advanced  and  honoured  of  late 
by  the  practice  of  perfons  of  the  fiyfi  polity  ;  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  Ladies,  not  unfuccefsfuUy  intro- 
duced even  into  the  Drawing-room.  Indeed  its  incre- 
dible Progrefs  and  Conquefts  may  be  compared  to  thofe 
of  the  great  Sefo/iris,  and  are  every  where  known  by  the 
fame  Marks,  the  images  of  the  genital  parts  of  men  or 
women.  It  conlifts  wholly  of  metaphors  drawn  from 
two  mofl:  fruitful  fources  or  fprings,  the  very  Bathos  of 
the  human  body,  that  is  to  fay,  *  *  *  and  *  *  *  Hia- 
tus magmis  lachrymabilis.  ******^t***^A:** 
*v  *******%*  And  felling  of  Bargains  and  double 
Entendre,  and  Kji^CsfKr/xos  and  'o^^lf si^^icr/xc-f,  all  derived 
from  the  laid  fources. 

4.  The  Finical  Style, 

which   confifts  of  the   moft  curious,   afFe£l:ed,  mincing 
metaphors,  and  partakes  of  the  alamodc. 

As  this,  of  a  brook  dryd  by  the  Sun. 
•j-  '*  ^f-^on  by  the  fummer's  i?nportuni?2g  ray, 

<*  ^W  eloping  ftream  did  from  her  channel  flray, 
*'  And  with  enticing  fun-beamsy?^?/^  awayj''* 

Of  an  esfy  Death. 

^:  "  When  watchful  Death  fliall  on  his  harveft  look, 
"  And  fee  thee  ripe  with  age,  invite  the  hook; 

•  Lee,  Sophon.  f  Blackm   Job,  p,  i.S.  \  Ibid,  p.  23. 

I  He'll 
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*'  He'll  gently  cut  thy  bending  Stalk,  and  thee 
''  Lay  kindly  In  the  Grave,  his  Granary*'* 

Of  Trees  in  a  Storm, 

Oaks  whofe  extended  arms  the  winds  defy, 
**  The  tempefty^fi  their  ftrength,  andftghs^andpajjeshy.''* 

Of  Water  fiimnering  over  the  Fire. 

f  "  The  fparkling  flames  raiie  water  to  a  Sinile, 

*'   Yet  the  pleas  d  Xio^Qxp'xnes,  and  lefTens  all  the  while.'* 

5.  Lastly,  I  fhall  place  the  Cumbrous,  which 
mov^s  heavily  under  a  load  of  metaphors,  and  draws  af- 
ter It  a  long  train  of  words.  And  the  Buskin,  or  Stately, 
freq^uently  and  with  great  felicity  mixed  with  the  former. 
For  as  the  firfl  is  the  proper  engine  to  deprefs  what  is 
high,  fo  is  the  fecond  to  raife  what  is  bafe  and  low  to  a 
ridiculous  Viflbility  :  When  both  thefe  can  be  done  at 
once,  then  is  the  Bathos  in  perfection ;  as  when  a  m?.n 
is  fet  with  his  head  downward,  and  his  breech  ■upright, 
his  degradation  is  complete  ;  One  end  of  him  as  high  as 
ever,  only  that  end  is  the  ivrong  one.  Will  not  every 
true  lover  of  the  Profound  be  delighted  to  behold  the 
moft  vulcrar  and  low  a£lions  of  life  exalted  in  the  follow- 

ing  manner  ? 

TVho  inoch  at  the  Door  ? 

'*  For  whom  thus  rudely  pleads  my  loud-tongu'd  gate^ 
**  That  he  may  enter  r" — 

See  ivho  w  there  F 

J  "  Advance  the  fringed  curtains  of  thy  eyes, 
*'  And  tell  rae  who  comes  yonder." 

Shut  the  Door, 

"  The  wooden  guardian  of  our  privacy 
*■*  Quick  on  its  axle  turn." 

♦  Denn.  f  Anoi.  Tonf.  Mifc.  Part  vi.  p  2:41  ^f  Temp. 

Vol.  III.  Z  Bring 
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Bring  my  C'oaths. 

«'  Bring  me  what  Nature,  taylor  to  the  Bear, 
"  To  Mc7n  himfelf  deny'd  :  She  gave  me  cold, 
''  But  would  not  give  me  Cloaths." 

Light  the  Fire. 

*'  Bring  forth  ibme  remnant  oi  Promethean  theft, 
"  Quick  to  expand  th'  inclement  air  congeal'd 
"  By  Boreas'  rude  breath." — 

Snuff"  the  Candle. 

^^  Yon'  Luminary  amputation  needs, 

*'  Thus  fliall  you  fave  its  half-extinguifh'd  life.'^ 

Open  the  Letter. 
^  "  Wax  render  up  thy  truft." — 

Uncork  the  Bottle ^  and  chip  the  Bread. 

*'  Apply  thine  engine  to  the  fpungy  door, 

"  Set  Bacchus  from  his  glafly  prlfon  free, 

<'  And  ftrip  white  Ceres  of  her  nut-brown  coat." 


CHAP.    XIII. 

A  Projefl  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Bathos, 

^HUS  have  I  (my  dear  Countrymen)  with  incredible 
pains  and  diligence,  difcovered  the  hidden  fources 
of  the  Bathos^  or,  as  I  may  fay,  broke  open  the  Abyfles 
of  this  Great  Deep.  And  having  now  eftablifiied  good 
and  wholefome  Laws,  what  remains  but  that  all  true 
moderns,  with  their  utmoil:  might,  do  proceed  to  put  the 
fame  in  execution  r  In  order  whereto,  I  think  I  fliall, 
in  the  fecond  place,  highly  deferve  of  my  Country,  by 
propofmg  fudi  a  Scheme^  as  may  facilitate  this  great  end. 

•  Thfob.  Double  Falftood, 

3  =Aj 
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As  our  number  is.  confelTedly  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  there  feems  nothing  wanting  but  Unanimity  a- 
mong  ourfelves.  It  is  therefore  humbly  offered,  that  all 
and  every  individual  of  the  Batlios  do  enter  into  a  firm  af- 
foclation,  and  incorporate  into  One  regular  Body,  where- 
of every  member,  even  the  meaneil,  will  fome  wav  con- 
tribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  whole  r  in  like  manner,  as 
the  weakefl  reeds,  when  joined  in  one  bundle,  become 
infrangible.  To  which  end  our  Art  ought  to  be  put  up- 
on the  fame  foot  with  other  Arts  of  this  Asfe.  The  vafl 
improvement  of  modern  manufactures  arifeth  from  their 
being  divided  into  feveral  branches,  and  parcelled  cut 
to  feveral  trades  :  For  inftance,  in  Clock-making  one 
artift  makes  the  balance,  another  the  fpring,  another  the 
crown-wheels,  a  fourth  the  cafe,  and  the  principal  work- 
man puts  all  together  :  To  this  oeconomy  we  owe  the 
perfeclion  of  our  modern  watches,  and  doubtlefs  we  alfo 
might  that  of  our  modern  Poetry  and  Rhetoiick,  were 
the  feveral  parts  branched  out  in  the  like  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers  pen'ons,  no 
other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  ftrong  diipofition  to 
the  formation  of  fome  particular  Trope  or  Figure.  A- 
riflotle  faith,  that  the  Hyperbole  is  an  ornament  fit  for 
youngMen  of  Quality  ;  accordingly  we  find  in  thofe  Gen- 
tlemen a  wonderful  propenlity  towards  it,  which  is  mar- 
velloufly  improved  by  Travelling  :  Soldiers  ahb  and  Sea- 
men are  very  happy  in  the  fame  Figure.  The  Periphra- 
Jis  or  Circumlocution  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  Country 
Farmers ;  the  Proverb  and  Apologue  of  old  men  at  theiF 
clubs ;  the  Ellipfis  or  Speech  by  half  words  of  Minillers 
and  Politicians,  the  Apofi-jpefts  of  Courtiers,  the  Utiles  or 
Diminution,  of  Ladies,  "Whifpercrs  and  Backbiters,  and 
the  Anadiphfii  of  common  Criers  and  Hawkers,  who,  by 
redoubling  the  fame  words,  perfuade  people  to  buy  their 
oyfrers,  greenhaftings,  or  new  ballads.  Epithets  may 
be  found  in  great  plenty  at  Billingfgate,  Sarcafmznd  Irony 
learned  upon  the  Water,  and  the  Epiphorama  or  Exclama- 

Z  2  tlon 
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iion  frequently  from  the  Bear-garden,  and  as  frequently 
from  the  Hearhbn  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole  time  and  genius 
upon  his  particular  Figure,  would  doubtlcfs  attain  to  per- 
feftion  ;  and  when  each  became  incorporated  and  fworn 
into  the  Society  (as  hath  been  propofcd)  a  Poet  or  Ora- 
tor would  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  fend  to  the  particu- 
lar Traders  in  each  Kind,  to  the  Aletaphoriji  for  his  Jl- 
legorieSf  to  the  S'nnile-ryiaker  for  his  Couiparifons^  to  the 
Ironijl  for  his  Sarcafrns,  to  the  Apothegmatiji  for  his  Sen- 
tences, etc.  whereby  a  Dedication  or  Speech  would  be 
compofed  in  a  moment,  the  fupcrior  artift  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  put  together  all  the  Materials. 

I  therefore  propofc  that  there  be  contrived  with  all  con- 
venient difpatch,  at  the  public  expence,  a  Rhetorical  Cheji 
of  Drawers,  confifling  of  three  Stories,  the  higheft  for 
the  Deliberative,  the  middle  for  the  Deinonjlrative,  and  the 
lowefl  for  the  Judicial.  Thefe  fliall  be  fubdived  into 
Loci  or  Places,  being  repofitories  for  Matter  and  Argu- 
ment in  the  feveral  kinds  of  oration  or  writing;  and  eve- 
ry drawer  fliall  again  be  fubdivided  into  Cells,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Cabinets  for  Rarities.  The  apartment 
for  Peace  oxJVar,  and  that  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  may  in 
a  very  few  days  be  filled  with  feveral  arguments  perfeftly 
new  ;  and  the  Vituperative  Partition  will  as  eafily  be  re- 
pleniflied  with  a  moft  choice  colleftion,  entirely  of  the 
growth  and  manufaflure  of  the  prefent  age.  Every 
compofer  willfoon  be  taught  the  ufe  of  this  Cabinet,  and 
how  to  manage  all  the  Rcgifters  of  it,  which  will  be 
drawn  out  much  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  an  Organ. 

The  Keys  of  it  muft  be  kept  in  honeft  hands,  by  fome 
Reverevd  Prelate  or  Valiant  Officer,  of  unqueftionable  Loy- 
alty and  Affe£lion  to  every  prefent  Eflablifhment  in 
Church  and  State  ;  which  will  fufficiently  guard  againft 
any  mifchief  which  might  otherwife  be  apprehended 
from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may  be  at  difcre- 
tion  let  out  by  the  Day,  to  feveral  great  Orators  in  both 

Houfes ; 
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fioufes ;  from  whence  it  is  to  hoped  much  Profit  and 
Gain  will  alfo  accrue  to  our  Society. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

How  to  make  Dedications,  Panegyricks,  or  Satires,  ancl 
of  the  Colours  of  Honourable  and  Diflionourable. 

^^GW  of  what  neceffity  the  foregoing  Proje(^  may 
prove,  will  appear  from  this  fingle  conlideration, 
that  nothing  is  of  equal  confequence  to  the  fuccefs  of  our 
Works,  as  Speed  and  Di/pauh.  Great  pity  it  is,  that 
folid  brains  are  not,  like  other  folid  bodies,  conftantly 
endowed  with  a  velocity  in  finking,  proportioned  to  their 
heavinefs :  For  it  is  with  the  flowers  of  the  Bathos  as 
with  thofe  of  Nature,  which,  if  the  careful  gardener 
brings  not  haflily  to  market  in  the  Morning,  muft  un- 
prolitabiy  perifli  and  wither  before  Night.  And  of  all 
cur  Produftions  none  is  fo  fliort  lived  as  the  Dedication 
znd  Panegyric,  which  are  often  but  the  Praife  of  a  Day, 
and  become  by  the  j  ext  utterly  ufelefs,  improper,  inde- 
cent, and  falfe.  This  is  the^  more  to  be  lamented,  inaf- 
much  as  thefe  two  are  the  forts  whereon  in  a  manner  de- 
pends that  Pryfit,  which  muft  flill  be  remembered  to  be 
the  main  end  of  our  IVriten  and  Speakers, 

We  fliall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  fliewing  the 
quickeft  method  of  compofing  them ;  after  which  we  will 
teach  Tifiort  way  to  Epic  Poetry.  And  thefe  being  confef- 
fedly  the  works  of  moft  Importance  and  Difficulty,  it  is 
prefumed  we  may  leave  the  reft  to  each  author's  own 
learning  or  praftice. 

Firft  of  Panegyric,  Every  man  is  honourable,  who  is  fb 
by  Law,  Cuftom,  or  Title.  The  Public  are  better  judges 
of  what  is  honourable  than  private  Men.  The  Virtues 
af  great  Men,  like  thofe  of  Plants,  are  inherent  in  them 
whether  they  are  exerted  or  not;  ar)d  the  rnore  ftrongly 

inherent. 
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inherent,  the  lefs  they  are  exerted  ;  as  a  man  is  the  more 
rich,  the  lefs  he  fpends.  All  great  Minifters,  without 
either  private  or  oeconomical  Virtue,  are  virtuous  by 
their  PoJIs,  liberal  and  generous  upon  the  Publick  Mouey^ 
provident  upon  Publick  Supplies^  juft  by  paying  Puhllc  In^ 
ierejlf  couragious  and  magnanimous  by  the  Fleets  and 
Armies,  magnificent  upon  the  Puhllc  Expences,  and  pru- 
dent by  Puhllc  Succefs,  They  have  by  their  Office  a  right 
to  a  fhare  of  the  Publick  Stock  of  Virtues ;  befides  they  are 
by  Prefcription  immemerial  invefted  in  all  the  celebrated 
virtues  of  their  Predecejfors  in  the  fame  flations,  efpecial- 
ly  thofc  of  their  own  Anceftors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  Colours  of  Honoura- 
ble and  Dijlwiourable,  they  are  various  in  different  Coun- 
tries :    In  this  they  are.  Blue,  Green,  and  Red. 

But  forafmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Publick 
cloth  often  require  that  we  fliould  put  fome  things  in  a 
ftrong  light,  and  throw  a  fliade  over  others,  I  fhall 
explain  the  method  of  turning  a  vicious  Man  into  a 
Hero. 

The  firft  and  chief  rule  is  the  Golden  Rule  of  Transfor- 
viailon,  which  conlifts  in  converting  Vices  into  their  bor- 
dering Virtues.  A  Man  who  is  a  Spendthrift,  and  will 
not  pay  a  juft  Debt,  may  have  his  Injuftice  transformed 
into  Liberality  ;  Cowardice  may  be  metamorphofed  in- 
to Prudence  ;  Intemperance  into  Good  nature  and  Good- 
fellowfliip  ;  Corruption  into  Patriotifm ;  and  Lewdnefs 
into  Tendernefs  and  Facility. 

The  fecond  is  the  Rule  of  Contraries :  It  is  certain,  the 
lefs  a  Man  is  endued  with  any  Virtue,  the  more  need  he 
has  to  have  it  plentifully  beftowed,  efpecially  thofe 
good  qualities  of  which  the  world  generally  believes  he 
hath  none  at  all  :  For  who  will  thank  a  Man  for  giving 
him  that  which  he  has  ? 

The  Reverfe  of  thefe  Precepts  will  ferve  for  Satire, 
wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark,  that  whofo  lofeth  his 
place,  or  becomes  out  of  favour  witli  the  Government, 
hath   forfeited   his    fhare  in  puhllc   Pralfe   and  Honour. 

There- 
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Therefore  the  truly  public-fpirited  writer  ought  in  duty 
to  llrip  him  whom  the  government  hath  ftripped  ;  which  is 
the  real  poetical  JujVue  of  thisage.  For  a  full  coUeAion  of 
Toplcks  and  Epithets  to  be  ufed  in  the  Praife  and  Dif- 
praife  of  Minifterial  and  Unminifterial  Perfons,  I  refer 
to  our  Rhetorical  Cabinet ;  concluding  with  an  earneft  ex- 
hortation to  all  my  brethren,  to  obferve  the  Precepts 
here  laid  down,  the  negle£l  of  which  hath  cofl  fome  of 
them  their  Ears  in  a  Pi/lory, 


CHAP.    XV. 

A  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem. 

A  N  Epic  Poem,  the  Critics  agree,  is  the  greatefl 
work  human  nature  is  capable  of.  They  have  al- 
ready laid  down  many  mechanical  rules  for  compoli- 
tions  of  this  fort,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  cut  off  al- 
moft  all  undertakers  from  the  poffibility  of  ever  per- 
forming them ;  for  the  firft  qualification  they  unani- 
moufly  require  in  a  Poet,  is  a  Genius.  I  fhall  here  en- 
deavour (for  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to  make  if 
manifeft,  that  Epic  Poems  maybe  made  without  a  Geu:^, 
nay  without  Learning  or  much  Reading.  This  mult 
necelTarily  be  of  great  ufe  to  all  thofe  W"ho  confefs  they 
never  Read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they 
never  Learn.  Moliere  obferves  of  iiiakmg  a  dinner,  that 
any  man  can  do  it  with  Morey,  and  if  a  profefTed  Cook 
cannot  do  it  without,  he  has  his  Art  for  nothing ;  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  making  a  Poem,  'tis  eafily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  Genius,  but  the  fkiil  lies  in  doing 
It  without  one.  Inpurfuance  of  this  end  Ifliallprefentthe 
reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  Recipe,  by  which  any  au- 
thor in  the  Bathos  may  be  qualified  for  this  grand  per- 
formance. 

Por 
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For  the  Fable. 

Take  out  of  any  old  Poem,  Hiftory  book,  Romance, 
or  Legend  (for  inflance,  Geojfry  of  Monmouth^  or  Do?:  Be- 
Hants  of  Greece)  thofe  parts  of  ftory  which  afford  moft 
fcope  for  long  Defaiptions :  Put  thefe  pieces  together,  and 
throw  all  the  adventures  you  fancy  into  one  Tale.  Then 
take  a  Hero,  whom  you  may  chufe  foi^'the  found  of  his 
name,  and  put  him  into  the  midft  of  thefe  adventures': 
There  let  him  work  for  twelve  books ;  at  the  end  of 
which  you  may  take  him  out,  ready  prepared  to  conquer 
or  to  marry  ;  it  being  neceflary  that  the  conclufion  of  an 
Epic  Poem  ht  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Episode. 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former  collec- 
tion, in  which  you  could  no  way  involve  your  Hero  J 
or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away  ;  and  it  will  be  of  ufe,  applied  to  any  other 
perfon,  who  may  be  loft  and  evapcrate'in  the  courfe  of  the 
work,  without  the  leaft  damage  to  the  compofition. 

For  the  Moral  and  Allecory. 

Thefe  you  may  extra£l  out  of  the  Fable  afterwards,  \ 
:  at  your  leifure  :  Be  fure  you J^rahi  them  fufficiently. 

For  the  Manners. 

For  thofe  of  the  Hero,  take  all  the  beft  qualities  you 
can  find  in  the  moft  celebrated  Heroes  of  antiquity  :  if 
they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  Confijhncy^  lay  them  all  on  a 
heap  upon  him.  But  be  fure  they  are  qualities  which 
your  Patron  would  be  thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent- 
any  miftake  which  the  world  may  be  fubjeft  to,  feleft 
from  the  alphabet  thofe  capital  letters  that  compofe  his 
name,  and  fet  them  at  the  head  of  a  Dedication  before 
your  Poem.  However,  do  not  abfolutely  obferve  the 
exa£t  quantity  of  thefe  Virtues,  it  not  being  determined 
whether  or  no  it  be  neceflary  for  the  Hero  of  a  Poem  ta 

be 
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be  an  hweji  Man.     For  the  Under -CharaSiers,  gather  them 

from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occa- 

lion  ferves. 

For  the  Machines. 

Take  of  Deities^  male  and  female,  as  many  as  you  can 
ufe  :  Separate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupi- 
ter in  the  middle  :  Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and 
Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occafions  to 
make  ufe  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of 
Devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradife,  and  extrafl 
your  Spirits  from  Taflb.  The  ufe  of  thefe  Machines  is 
evident ;  iince  no  Epic  Poem  can  poffibly  fublift  without 
them,  the  wifeft  way  is  to  referve  them  for  your  greateft 
neceffities :  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  Hero  by 
any  human  means,  or  yourfelf  by  your  own  wit,  feek  re- 
lief from  Heaven,  and  the  Gods  will  do  your  bulinefs 
very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  diredl  Prefcrip- 
tion  of  Horace  in  his  An  of  Poetry, 

Nee  Deus  inierjit,  nijidignus  vindice  Nodus 
Incident .  — — 

That  is  to  fay,  A  Poet  Jhould  never  call  upon  the  Gods  for 
their  /ijfijlance,  but  ivhen  he  is  in  great  perplexity. 

For  the  Descriptions. 

For  a  Tempejl.  Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Aufter,  and 
Boreas,  and  call  them  together  in  one  verfe  :  add  to  thefs 
of  Rain,  Lightning,  and  Thunder  (the  loudeftyou  can) 
quantu7nfuff.city  mix  your  Clouds  and  Billows  well  toge- 
ther till  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  Defcription  here 
and  there  with  a  Quickfand.  Brew  your  Tempeft  well 
in  your  head,  before  you  fet  it  a  blowing. 

For  a  Battle.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  Images  and  De- 
fcriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  fpice  or  two  of 
Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay 
them  by  for  a  Skirrnijh.  Seafon  it  well  with  Similes,  and 
it  will  make  an  excellent  Battle. 

Vol.  111.  A  a  Tot 
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'  „     „      If  fuch  a  Defcription  be  nccef- 

For  a  B«-»«  ^-"^.^^^  .here  is  one  in  Virgil)  old 
fary  (becaufe  >    «  c  ^^^  ^^^^^_     ^^^  j^  ^^^  f, 

■^'°^  '^  T;  b''e  thought  borrowed,  a  Chapter  or  two  of 
TtT  y  oV*e  C.»^r--.  -"  circunrftanced  and 
teUtov^.fe,willbeagoodW.«--- 

with  your  BookJelUr. 

CHAP.    XVI. 

A  P.ojea  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Stage.  ^ 

1,.  .^.1-  we  fhould  not  wholly  omit  the 
T  n.ay  be  '^-S^'^  ^f  J^^,,  ,„a  fo  lucrative  a  part 
*   Drama,  which  mates  lo  g  ^^^^  ^f^ 

of  Poetry.     But  this  Provmce  r^fo  J      ^^^^  .^  .^  p^^^ 
by  the  prefent  Munaien  of  th  ^^^^^^^^  ^;^^^ 

Jaiy  needlefs  ^^^..frtlJ  advancement  of  the 
they  have  already  prattuea 

Bathos.  .  ^         of  all  our  Brethren,  let 

Here  therefore,  m  the  Naje;'        ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 
™e  return  our  facere  and  humbk  t  ^^_ 

„uft  Mr.  Barton  Boot'H  the  m  ^,.|^^^_, .  ^j 

Wilks.  and  the  moft  --^^TttetepU  «/  *'  ''^'V*-"' 
„hom  let  .t  be  known,  u  «    *' ?  ?  ^  /^„^^„„,   .hat  to 

^W«-.,  and  '°  =''}  ""  ^  „;  { °e  to  Out-d,  even  their  »» 
Is  pref-tDay  they  -""n-  °       ^^„,  „f  f^eeping 

J  '^an  be  added,  ■'^^/'^rnranTtGildon  ^the 
hcniive  Scheme  which  Mr.  i^enu  ^^^ 
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two  greateft  Criticks  and  Reformers  then  living)  made 
publick  in  the  year  1720,  in  a  Projeft  figncd  with  their 
names,  and  dated  the  fecond  of  February.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  than  by  prefenting  the  Reader  with  the 
Subflance  of  it. 

1.  It  is  propofed.  That  the  two  Theatres  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  Company  ;  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
fick  be  added  to  them  as  an  Orchejira  ;  and  that  Mr.  Figg 
with  his  Prize-fighters,  and  Violante  with  the  Rope- 
dancers,  be  admitted  into  Partnerfhip. 

2.  That  a  fpacious  Building  be  erefted  at  the  publick 
cxpence,  capable  of  containing  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  Spec- 
tators, which  is  become  abfolutely  neceflary  by  the  great 
addition  of  Children  and  Nurfes  to  the  Audience,  fince 
the  new  Entertainments.  That  there  be  a  Stage  as 
large  as  the  Athenian,  which  was  near  ninety  thoufand 
geometrical  paces  fquare,  and  feparate  divilions  for  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  my  Lords  the  Judges,  the 
honourable  the  Directors  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  who  fhall  all  have  their  Places  frank, 

3.  If  WeJIminJler-Hall  be  not  allotted  to  this  fervice, 
(which  by  reafon  of  its  proximity  to  the  two  Chambers 
of  Parliament  above-mentioned,  feems  not  altogether 
improper;)  it  is  left  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Nation  whe- 
ther 5^/«^r/^/-ii/^a/}  may  notbe  demoliflied,  and  a  Theatre 
built  upon  that  Side,  which  lies  convenient  to  receive 
Spe£lators  from  the  County  of  Surry,  who  may  be  wafted 
thither  by  water-carriage,  efteemed  by  all  Projeflors  the 
cheapeft  whatfoever.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
river  Thames  may  in  the  readieft  manner  convey  thofc 
eminent  Perfonages  from  Courts  beyond  the  feas,  who 
may  be  drawn  either  by  Curioiity  to  behold  fome  of  our 
moft  celebrated  Pieces,  or  by  Affedlion  to  fee  their 
Countrymen,  the  Harlequins  and  Eunuchs ;  of  which 
convenient  notice  may  be  given,  for  two  or  three  months 
before,  in  the  publick  Prints. 

A  a  2  4.  That 
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4.  That  the  Theatre  abovefaid  be  environed  with  a  fair 
Quadrangle  of  Buil4tags,  fitted  for  the  accommodation 
of  decayed  Criticks  and  Poets ;  out  of  whom  Six  of  the 
moft  aged  (their  age  to  be  computed  from  the  year  where- 
in their  firft  work  was  publiflied)  fliall  be  ele£ted  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  provided  neverthelefs 
that  the  Laureate  for  the  time  being  may  be  always  one. 
The  Head  or  Prefident  over  all  (to  prevent  difputes,  but 
t6o  frequent  ^mong  the  learned)  fhall  be  the  moft  an- 
cient P(7fr  and  Critick  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Ifland. 

5.  The  Male-Players  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  garrets  of 
the  faid  Quadrangle,  and  to  attend  the  perfons  of  the 
Poets,  dwelling  under  them,  by  brufliing  their  apparel, 
drawing  on  their  fhoes,  and  the  like.  The  A5lrejjes  are 
to  make  their  beds,  and  wafli  their  linen. 

6.  A  large  room  fliall  be  fet  apart  for  a  Library^  to 
confift  of  all  the  modern  Dramatic  Poems,  and  all  the 
Criticifms  extant.  In  the  midft  of  this  room  fhall  be  a 
round  table  for  the  Council  of  Six  to  fit  and  deliberate  on 
the  Merits  of  Plays.  The  Majority  fliall  determine  the 
Difpute  ;  and  if  it  Ihould  happen  that  three  and  three 
fhould  be  of  each  fide,  the  Prefident  Ihall  have  a  cajiing 
Voice,  unlefs  where  the  Contention  may  run  lb  high  as  to 
require  a  decifion  by  Single  Combat. 

7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  Council  of  Six  in 
fome  confpicuous  fituation  in  the  Theatre,  where,  after 
the  manner  ufually  pradlifcd  by  compofcrs  in  mufic,  they 
may  give  Signs  (before  iettled  and  agreed  upon)  of  Dif- 
like  or  Approbation.  In  confequence  of  thefe  Signs  the 
whole  audience  fliall  be  required  to  clap  or  hifs,  that  the 
Town  may  learn  certainly  when  and  how  far  they  ought 
to  be  pleas'd, 

8.  It  is  fubmitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
diftinguifh  the  Council  of  Six  by  fome  particular  Habit  or 

Gown 
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Gown  of  an  honourable  fhape  and  colour,  to  which  may 
he  added  a  Iquare  Cap  and  a  white  Wand. 

9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  A6lrefles  making  away 
with  their  Infants,  a  competent  provifion  be  allowed  for 
the  nurture  of  them,  who  fhall  for  that  reafon  be  deem- 
ed the  Children  of  the  fociety  ;  and  that  they  may  be  edu» 
cated  according  to  the  Genius  of  their  parents,  the  faid 
Aflreffes  fhall  declare  upon  oath  (as  far  as  their  memory 
will  allow)  the  true  names  and  qualities  of  their  feveral 
fathers.  A  private  Gentleman's  Son  fhall,  at  the  public 
cxpence,  be  brought  up  a  Page  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Six :  A  more  ample  provifion  fhall  be  made  for  the  fon  of 
a  Poet ;  and  a  greater  ftill  for  the  fon  of  a  Critick, 

10.  If  it  be  difcovered  that  any  Aftrefs  is  got  with 
Child,  during  the  Interludes  of  any  Play  wherein  fhe 
hath  a  Part,  it  fhall  be  reckoned  a  negleft  of  her  bufinefs, 
and  fhe  fhall  forfeit  accordingly.  If  any  Aftor  for  the 
future  fhall  commit  Murder,  except  upon  the  ftage,  he 
fhall  be  left  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  the  like  is  to  be  un- 
derflood  of  Robbery  and  Theft,  In  all  other  cafes,  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  for  Debt,  it  is  propofed  that  this,  like 
the  other  Courts  of  IVhitehall  and  St.  James's,  may  be 
held  a  Place  of  Privilege,  And  whereas  it  has  been  found, 
that  an  obligation  to  fatisfy  paultry  Creditors  has  been  a 
Difcouragement  to  Men  of  Letters,  if  any  Peiibn  of 
Quality  or  others  fhall  fend  for  any  Poet  or  Gritick  or 
this  Society  to  any  remote  quarter  of  the  town,  the  iaid 
Poet  or  Critick  fhall  freely  pafs  and  repafs  without  being 
liable  to  an  Arrefi, 

11.  The  forementioned  Scheme  in  its  feveral  resfula- 
tions  may  be  fupported  by  Profits  arifing  from  every 
Third-night  throughout  the  year.  And  as  it  would  be 
hard  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  perfons  could  live  without 
any  food  (though,  from  the  former  courfe  of  their  lives 
a  very  little  will  be  deemed  fufhcient)  the  maflers  of  calcu- 
lation will,  we  believe,  agree,  that  out  of  thofe  Profits, 

the 
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the  faid  perfons  might  be  fubfiiled  in  a  fober  and  decent 
manner.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  further,  that  not 
only  the  proper  magazines  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
but  Paint,  Diet-drinks,  Spitting-pots,  and  all  other  Necef- 
faries  of  Life,  may  in  like  manner  fairly  be  provided  for. 

12.  If  fome  of  the  Articles  may  at  firft  view  feem  lia- 
ble to  Obje£lions,  particularly  thofe  that  give  fo  vafl  a 
power  to  the  Council  of  Six  (which  is  indeed  larger  than 
any  entrufted  to  the  great  Officers  of  State),  this  may 
be  obviated,  by  fwearingthofe  Six  Perfons  of  his  Majefly's 
Privy  Council,  and  obliging  them  topafs  every  thing  of 
momQiit previoufy  at  that  mfill  honourable  Board. 
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ViRGiLius    Restauratus: 
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Summi  Critici, 
Caftigationum  in  Aeneidem 

SPECIMEN. 


Aeneidem  totam,  Amice Le(5lor,  innumerabilibuspoenc 
mendis  fcaturientem,  ad  prillinum  fenfum  revocabi- 
mus.  In  (ingulis  fere  veriibus  fpuriae  occurrunt  lefti- 
ones,  in  omnibus  quos  unquam  vidi  codicibus,  aut 
vulgatis  aut  ineditis,  ad  opprobrium  ufque  Critico- 
rum,  in  hunc  diem  exiftentes.  Interea  adverte  ocu- 
los,  ethis  paucis  fruere.     At  fiquaefintin  hifce  caf- 

\  tigationibus,  de  quibus  non  fatis  liquet,  fyllabarum 
quanti^ates,  •cjfoT.tyofieva.  nollra  Libro  ipli  praefigenda, 

^  xit  confulas,  moneo. 

I.  Specimen   LIBRI   PRIM  I. 


I.    Ver. 


I. 


A  RMA  Virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 

Italiam,  fate  profugus,  Lavinaque  venlt 
Littora.     multum  ille  et  terris  ja^atui  et  alto, 
Vi  fuperum— — 

Arma 
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Anna  Virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam,  _^fl/tt  prof ugus,  Latinaque  venit 
Littora,     multum  ille  et  terris  vexatm  et  alto, 
Vi  fuperum 

Ab  arisy  nempe  Hercaei  Jovis,  vide  lib.  ii.  ver.  512? 
550. — Flatu  %'entorum  Aeoli,  ut  fequitur — Laiina  certe 
littora  cum  Aeneas  aclerat,  Lavina  non  nili  poftea  ab  ip? 
fo  nominata,  lib.  xii.  ver.  193. — JaSfatus  ierris  non  covit 
vefllt, 

II.  Ver.  52, 

Et  quifquis  Numen  Junonis  adoret  ? 
Et  quifquis  Nomen  Junonis  adoret? 

Longe  melius,  quam  ut  antea,  Numen',  et  proqul-di4» 
bio  lie  Virgilius. 

III.  Ver.  86» 

Venti,  velut  agmine  fa£io^ 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt, 

Venti  velut  agger e  fraSlc^ 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt, 

&iG  corrige  meo  periculo. 

IV.     Ver.  ii^, 

Fidumque  vehebat  Orontem, 
Fartemque  vehebat  Orontem^ 

JsFon  jidum.   quia  Epitheton  Achatae  notiffiiiiLirn  Qrantl 
fiunquam  datur, 

V.     Ver.   119. 

Excutitur  pronufque  magijlev 
Volyitur  in  caput, 

Excutitur  :  pronufque  magii  ief 
Volvitup  in  caput. 

Aio  Virgiliurji  aliter  non  fcripfiffe,  quod  plane  eonfirma? 
fur  ex  fequcntibus— /^  .'//Viw  \^x  Jtiiiius  ibidem  Torquet. 
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VI.      VeR.    122. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vaflo 
Arma  virum, 

Armi  hsminum :  Ridicule  antea  Jrma  virum-,  quae 
ex  ferro  conflata,  quomodo  poffunt  natare  ? 

VII.  Ver.  15  r. 

Atqvie  xotis  fumnias  leviter  perlabitur  «W^j. 
Atque  YOt'isJpufnas  leviter  perlabitur  udas. 

Summas,  et  leviter  perlabi,  plconafmus  eft  :  Mirifice  altera 
leftio  Neptuni  agilitatem  et  ceicritatem  exprimit.  limili 
modo  Nofter  de  Camilla,  Aen.  xi.  Ilia  vel  intaCiae  fegetis 
perfutmna  volaret,   etc.  hyperbolice. 

VIII.  Ver.   153. 

Jamque/^<:i?5  et  faxa  ^oXznt,  furor  arma  mm'i/ir  at, 
Jzn\fa:ces  et  faxa  volant,  fugiuntque  minijlri : 

utl  folent,  inftanti  periculo. Faces  facibus  longe  prae- 

ftant ;  quid  enim  nifi  faeces  jadlarent  vulgus  fordidum  ? 

IX.     Ver.  170. 

Fronte  fub  ^dverhfcopulis  pendentibus  antrum, 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  fedilia  faxo. 

FrontC/fub  ^{\.\tx{2i popidis  prandentibus  antrum. 

Sic  malim,  longe  potius  qmm  fcopulis pe?7dentibus :  Nugae  ! 
nonne  vides  verlu  fequenti  dukes  aqu.is  ad  potandum  et 
fedilia  ad  difcumbendum  dari  ?  in  quorum  ufum  r  quippc 
prandentium. 

X.     Ver.  188. 

Tres  llttore  cervos 
Projpieit  errantes  :  hos  iota  armenta  fequuntur 


A  tergo- 


Tves  littore  corves 
AJpicit  errantes  :  hos  agmina  tota  fequuntur 


A  tergo- 


Cervif 
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Cervi,  leftio  vulgata,  abfurditas  notiffima :  haec  ani- 
malia  in  Africa  non  inventa,  quis  nefcit  ?  At  7notus  et  am- 
bulandi  ritus  Corvorum,  quis  non  agnorit  hoc  loco  ?  Lit^ 
tore,  locus  ubi  errant  Corvi,  uti  Nofter  alibi, 

Etfola  in  ftcca  fecumfpatiatur  arena. 

Omen  praeclariffimum,  immo  et  agminibus  militum  fre-- 
quenter  oblervatum,  ut  patet  ex  Hiftoricis. 

XL     Ver.  748. 

Arfturum,  pluviafque  Hyades,  geminofque  Triones, 
Error  graviffimus.     Con'igo, —fepiemque  Triones, 

XII.     Ver.  631. 
Quare  agite,  6  juvenes,  te^is  fuccedite  noftris," 

LeSfis  potius  dicebat  Dido,  polita  magis  oratione,  et  quae 
unica  voce  et  torum  et  menfam  exprimebat.     Hanc  lee-  . 
tionem  probe  confirmat  appellatio  0  juvenes  f    Duplicem 
hunc  fenfum  alibi  etiam  Maro  lepide  innuit.      Aen.  iv« 
ver.  19. 

Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpae  ;^ 
Anna  !  fatebor  enim  ' 

Sic  corriges, 

Huic  uni  \_viro  fcil.]  potui  fuccumbere  ;  culpas, 
Anna  ?  fatebor  enim,  etc. 

Vox  fuccumbere  quam  elegantur  ambigua! 


I 


LIBER    SECUNDUS. 

Ver.  I. 

/"  O  NT ICU E  R  E  omnes,  inientique  ora  tenebant ; 
Inde  toro  Pater  Aeneas  lie  orfus  ab  alto. 

Concuhuere  omnes,  intent cque  ora  tenebant ; 
Inde  tovo  fatur  Aeneas  fic  orfus  ab  alto. 

B  b  2  .  Con- 
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Concuhuerc,  quia  toro  Aeneam  vidimus  accumbentem  J 
quin  et  altera  ratio,  fcil.  cont'icuere  tX.ora  tencbant,  tauto- 
logice  diftum.  In  manufcripto  perquam  rariffimo  in  pa- 
tris  mufeo  legitur,  ore gemehant ;  fed  magis  ingeniofequara 
vcre.  Satur  Aeneas,  quippe  qui  jamjam  a  prandio  fur- 
irexit :  pater  niliil  ad  rem. 

II.  Ver.  3« 

Infandum^  Regina,  jubes  renov:.re  doloreiii. 
Infaniurn^   Regina,  jubes  renovate  dolorem. 

Sic  haud  dubito  veterrimis  codiclbus  fcriptum  fuilTe  t 
quod  fatis  conllat  ex  perantiqua  ilia  Britnnnorum  canti*- 
lena  vocata  Chevy-Chace^  cujus  autor  hunc  locum  libi  af- 
civit  in  haec  verba, 

Tht  Child  may  rue  that  is  unbinii 

III.  VzR.  4. 

^Trojanas  ut  cpesj  et  lamentabile  regnuhl 

Eruerint  Danai.  r 

Trojanas  ut  eves,  et  lamentabile  regnum 
Diruerini  - ^ 

Mallem  oves  potius  quam  opes,  quoniam  in  antiquiffimis 
illis  temporibus  oves  et  armenta  divitiae  regum  fuere;, 
Vel  t'omiie  oves  Pariiiis  innuit,  quas  fuper  Idam  nuper- 
rime  pafcebat,  et  jam  in  vindi£lam  pro  Helenae  raptu  a 
Menelao,  Ajace,  [vid.  Her.  Sat.  ii.  3.]  aliifque  ducibus, 
meriio  occifas. 

IV.     Ver.  5 

Quaeqne  ipie  mifcrrima  vidif 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

Quaeque  ipfe  miftrrijvta  audi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magra  fui. 

Omnia  tam  audita  quam  z/ifa  recla  diflincllone  enarrarfc 
hie  Aeneas  profitetur  :  multa,  quorum  nox  ea  fatalis  fola 
confcia  fuit,  vir  probus  et  pius  tanquam  vi/a  referre  non 
potuit. 

I  V.  Ver. 
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V.     Ver.  7» 

Quis  t.?L\i?LfaKdo 
Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? 

Quis  t?i[id.^cndo 
Temoeret  in  lacrvmis  ? ■ 


Major  enlm  doloris  indicatio,  ablque  modo  lacrymarCj 
^uam  lolummQdo  a  lacrymis  non  temperare. 

VI.     Ver.  9. 

Et  jam  nox  humida  coelo 
^raecipitat,  fuadentque  cadentia  lidera  fomnos. 

Et  jam  nox  lu?nma  coelo 
Praecipitat,  fuadentque  latentla  Udera  fomnos. 

Le£lio,  humida^  vefpertinum  rorem  folum  innuere  vide* 
tur.  magis  mi  arridet  hunina,  quae  latentia  poftquam 
praec'iptantur^   Aurorae  adventum  annunciant. 

Sed  fi  tantus  amor  <afm  cognofcere  no/iros, 
Et  breviter  Tvo'jzq  fupremiim  audire  laborem. 

Sed  fi  tantus  amor  cura^  cognofdere  noiiis, 
Et  breve  ter  Trojae  fuperumque  audire  labores. 

Curae  noiiis  (fcilicet  no<^is  excidii  Trojani)  magis  cora- 
pendiofe  (vel,  ut  dixit  ipfe,  breviter)  totam  belli  cataftro- 
phen  denotat,  quam  diffufa  ilia  et  indeterminata  le£lio, 
cafti!  r.of.rcs^  Ter  audire  gratum  fuifle  Didoni  patet  ex 
libro  quarto,  ubi  dicitur,  lUacofque  iterum  demens  audire 
labores  expofcit :  Ter  enim  ^ro  faepe  ufurpatur.  Trojae^  fu^ 
perumque  labores^  refte,  quia  non  tantum  homines  fed  et 
Dii  fefe  his  laboribus  immifcuerunt.  Vide  Aen.  ii.  ver, 
610,  etc* 

Quamquam  animus  meminifle  horret,  luHuque  refugit^ 
Incipiam. 

Quamquam  animus  meminifTe  horret,  luSiufqtie  rejurgit, 

P.efiirgit  multo  proprius  dolorem  rcnafcentem  notat,  quam, 
\;t  haftenus,  refugiu 

VII.  Ver. 
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VII.     Ver.  13. 

FrsSfi  bello,  fatifque  repulfi 
Duftores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis, 
Inllar  mentis  Equiim,  divina  Palladis  arte, 
Aedificant  — — —  etc. 

Tra£li  bello,  fatifque  repulfi. 

Irani  et  repulfi^  Antithefis  perpulchra  !  Fra5ii  frigido  ct 
Vulgariter. 

Equum  jam  Trojanum  (ut  vulgus  loquitur)  adeamus ; 
c^t'cti'k  Eqiiam  GraecamyQZ2i}o\%^  le£lor,  minime  pecces ; 
folae  enim  femellae  utero  geftant.  Uterumque  armato 
mil'ite  complent  —  Uteroque  recujfo  Infonuere  cavas — Aifue 
ntexofoniium  quater  arvia  dedere — Inclufos  utero  Danaos,  etc. 
Vox  fceta  non  convenit  maribus — Scandit  fatalis  machina 
miiTOS.  Foeta  af?nis — Palladem  virginem,  equo  mari  fa- 
bricando  invigilaredecuifle,  quis  putet  ?  Incrcdibile  pror- 
fus  !  quamobrem  exiftimo  veram  equae  ledionem  paffim 
reftituendam,  nifi  ubi  forte,  metri  caulTa,  equum  potius 
quam  fquam,  genus  pro  fexu,  dixit  Maro.  Vale  !  dum 
Kaec  paucula  corriges,  majus  opus  moveo. 


A    SPE- 


f  ^5^  3 

'a  \      . 

SPECIMEN 

O     F 

SCRIBLERUS's     Reports. 

Stradling  verfus  Stiles. 


Le  Report  del  Cafe  argue  en  le  coramen  Banke  devant  touts  les 
Juftices  de  mefme  le  Bank,  en  le  quart  an  du  raygne  de   Roy. 
Jacques,  entre  Mathevj  Stradling,  Plant,  et  Peter  Stiles,   Def. 
en  un  Aftion  propter  certos  Equos  coloratos,  Anglicc;  ^pcD 
i^OrfC!^>  poft.  per  le  dit  Mathevj  vers  le  dit  Peter. 


s 


John  Swale  of  Swale  Hall,  in  Swale-Dale,  fajl  Lerecitel 

tjri  tlje  liinct  Swale,  i^t.  maDc  f)!.^"  laji  i33iii  anD  ^""^  ^^^^• 
Cefiament:  Sin  toljiclj,  among  otljcr  ^cquefi.sJ,  toa:^  t\y4,  -viz. 

Out  of  the  kind  Love  and  Refpeft  that  I  bear  unto  my  much 
honoured  and  good  Friend  Mr.  Mathei'j  Stradling,  Gent.  I  do 
bequeath  unto  the  faid  Matheiu  Stradling,  Gent,  all  my  black  and 

Kvhite  Horfes.  €\yt  Ctflatoi:  (jati  I'lj;  falacfi  ^orfc?',  jlji-  teljite 
i^^^orie^,  anD  fir  pncD  ifocfesS. 

•tlje  debate  tljercfore  toai?,  IBfjctfjer  or  no  tlje  faiD  Mat- 
thew Stradling  (boulD  ijabc  t^e  falD  pn£D  ^orfe.^  &p 
tictue  of  tf]c  faiCi'  Sequeti.  ^  ^=  ^°'°*' 

Atkins  5l;pprentice  pour  \z  PI.  mcj?  fcmOfe  que  le  pourie  pj. 
PI.  recoticra. 

2lnD  ficti  of  all  it  fccmetlj  cjrpcDicnt  to  conjlDcr  Mjat  i'.^  t\jt 

Nature  of  Horfes,  ani)  alfO  tofjQt  \^  tijC  Nature   of  Colours  ; 

anD  fo  tlje  '^jgumtnt  toiU  fonfcqu??.tlp  DibiDe  itfelf  in  a  ttoo* 

folD 
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folD  toari,  t\}:t  I.^rO  fantljC  Formal  Part,  ailD  Subllantial  Part, 

Horfes  arc  Ujc  Sublbntial  Part,  or  tljuig  bcqucailjcD :  Black 

and  Whke  t(jt  Formal  or  DcfCnytruC  part. 

-  Horfe,  in  a  pIjlMlcal  .-^JCnfe,  Oorl)  imucrt  a  certain  Quadru- 
pede  OF  four-fooled  Aiiimal,  which  by  the  apt  and  regular  Dif- 
pofition  of  certain  proper  and  conver.ient  Parts,  is  adapted,  fitted, 
and  conftltuted  for  the  Ufe  and  Need  of  Man,     Ilea,  fO  UCCClIa* 

rn  anD  connuciHc  tea?  ti;i!ii  'Animal  conrtilicD  to  be  to  tijc 
5?t:iioo'f  of  tljC  Conimcntocal,  tljar  fiinDrn  anD  Diucrs  %it^  of 
parliament  ijaf  v  tcom  tunc  to  time  been  maOe  In  Favour  of 

Horfes. 

ill.  Edward   VI.  9rah£^  tljC    CranfyOrtinn  Of  Horfes  out 

nf  tfje  iimijitsm,  no  lets  a  pcnaltu  rjjnn  tDe  i-orfcitiirc  of  40 1 

2d  and  3d  Edward  VI.  Cahfii  fiOnvHorfe-ftealers  tljefaencflt 

cf  tl)eir€ler3u. 

And  the  Statutes  of  the  27th  and  32d  of  Henry  VHI.  COH^' 

tiefccnD  fa  far  a^  to  tafie  Care  of  tljeir  Mm}  Breed:  vJTijefe  our 
taife'^ncejtor.^  pruOciit[nf'-''rei'ceing,  tljat  tijcn  coulD  not  lietter 
tahe  rare  of  rt;cir  ovcn  JpQjieiitii,  tljan  bn  pifo  jainnnj  eaec  of 

tljat  of  tljCIt  Horfes, 

5tnD  of  fo  Qrcat  cjU'em  arc  Horfes  in  tJjc  C-n  of  tl;e  Com- 
toon  %&\a,  tljat  toljcn  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  comnnttctij  ann 
great  anD  enormcu?"  O'lmc,  Ijiis  5>unif|)ment  i.sto  fjatie  fjit  Spurs 

chopt  off  with  a  Cleaver,  beittij,  a^  S^gll?r  Bradlon  'Wtli  Ob=' 
fe2lDetij,  unworthy  to  ride  on  a  Horfe, 

Littleton,  Seft.  315.  faith,  "Xf  (E^cnant?  in  Common  mafte 
e  3Leafe  refe2^mg  io:  tient  a  Horf-,  t'^a}  Uia'd  Ijabc  but  one 

SlfsiSC,  bCCaufe,  fald  the  Book,  tljC  llato  toUT  not  fuffer  a  Horfe 

to  be  fevered,  ?inotfjer  3l2guMitnt  of  teija:  ^iij'^  €iI'imation 
tijc  Eato  maReiij  of  an  **j02fe. 

2?uta.s  t(je  g2cat  ©liTe^ente  feeluetf)  not  to  be  fa  murfj  touclj^ 
mg  t{;e  fubfiantial  5^a2t,  Horfes,  let  ui  p_2oeecb  to  tijC  fo2mal 
ue  Defc2lptibe  jpart,  vi?.  iCiljat  i?02fes?  x^tn  aje  tljat  come  ioitij^ 
in  tlji!^  2?eque|t. 

CotOUJ?  a2e  e Ommonlri  of  various  Kinds  and  different  Sorts  j 

pf  ttiljiclj  White  anD  Black  a:z  V.ye  tuio  ajrtrcnie?,  anD  confc- 

^lientbi  comprehend  within  ikvii^  "*^   other  Colours  whatfocven. 
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^U  a  njenUCfi  tFjClTl^Ure  of  black  and  wliite  Horfcs,  grey  or 
pyed  Horfcs  may  well  pafs  ;  foc  tulji'll  ttUO  <Crt2Cmeir,   OC  W 

mcteii €i\W cf  anp  tfjinsj  are  Detiifcf,  tIjcCaUs  bn  cammca 
^jnteUiinifnt,  toil!  mtrnO  whatfoever  is  contained  between  them 
to  be  devlfed  too. 

25iit  tl;e  rz^fcnt  rnfc  i;^  r;ii{  ilgongcr,  cairitng  net  cnlu  taitfj^ ., 
in  tfjc  SimcnDmcnt,  but  alio  tije  bcju  Xct«c  of  tlje  lDo:Ci?. 

2?n  tljC  IDOib    Black,    all  tlje  l}OlUi  tijat  arc  black  are  de-  : 
vlfed;  by  tljv  leOiD  White,   a:C  DCtliCb  tl)0fe  tljat  e2C  White  ; 

anci  bi^  tlje  iamc  IDo.'C!  tekfj  ttjc  Ccnjuncticn  Copiificme,  And,  bs- 

ttUCCn  tljCm,  the  Horfes  that  are  Black  and  White,  ttjat  i.y  tO 
fap,  pyed,  are  devifed  alfo. 

JDljateber  vS  Black  and  White  Is  Pyed,  and  toljatcbcc  ii 

pyed  16  Black  and  "Wliite  ;  ergo  Black  and  White  i;,^  Pyed,  anCl 
via  'verja,  Pyed  15  Black  and  White. 

^f  tljCUCfcrC  Black  and  White  Horfes  are  bejJlTcb,  Pyed 
Horfes  fliall  pafs  by  fuch  Devlfe  ;  but  Black  and  White  Horfes 
are  devifed;  ergo  the  PI.  (hall  have  the  Pyed  Horfes. 

Catlyne  .^ecjcant,  ,0011  femblc  al'  cantraro,  €fjc  ?6ur  le 

5>larilt!'f!"  fliall  not  have  the  Pyed  Horfes  by  Intendment;  ^^^^"*^* 
for  if  bn  tljC  C^nnf?  of  Black  and  White  Horfes^  not  Onfn  blacfi 

anci  il^ljite  ^o^jfe.^,  but  ^^ojfe.i  of  an?  Colour,  betioecn  tiji^  e 

ttoO^J^rtUniieS,  man  y3f.i,then  not  only  Pyed  and  Grey  Horfes 
but  alfo  Red  or  Bay  Horfes  w^ould  pafs  likewife,  which  would 
be  abfurd  end  agaiull  Reafon.  '^niJ  tijt.j  \i  anCtijCU  ftrcng  'Ya> 
gUlUCntin  "EabJ,  l^lbiU  quod  ejl  contra  rationemy  eji  licitum;  fOC 
Reafon  is  the  Life  of  of  the  Law,  nay  tfjC  Common  Law  is  no. 
thing  but  Reafon  :  ilsIjlClj  li^tObc  unDe2fi00b  of  artificial  Perlec- 
tion  and  Reafon  gattiniby  lOHS  .^tUDy,  and  not  of  Man's  natu- 
ral  Reafon  ;   \Zl  nemo  uafciter  artiftx,  and  legal  Reafon  eJi  fumma 

ratio ;  aiiD  tfje^cfo^e  if  all  tfje  iicafau  tijat  is  Difpe^fcD  into  fa 
manj,!  D-iiTe^eni;  iH-eabsJ,  tue2e  uniteD  inta  one,  ^e  coulD  not  marie 
fuci;  a  Hato  aj^  tijc  EaVa  of  England:  ^szt^'^^'^t  by  mana  ^■'az- 
ccfpian.i  of  Tc^zi  it  [ja^i  been  jireD  ano  rejiiTij  bn;  grabe  and 
lea^ncD  ^en.;  fa  tfjat  tlje  oID ttulemaii beberiiJeD  in  it  Neminem 

cpOTtst  ejfe  legihiis  fapicntiorum, 

%i  tpjcfoje  Pyed  Plorfes  Da  nos;  ccn:e  b3ul];n  tlje  SntenD^ 
ment  of  trjc  2?enuetr^  fo  neither  Do  tijen  toitfjtn  ige  Eetcer  of 
tl}c  JR02D?. 

Vol.  in.  C  c  %  pyed 
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3C  pyed  Horfe  I'lS  HOt  fl  white  Horfe,  m\tl)tZ  i^  a  pyed  a  black 
Horfe  ;  f}OUl  tfjEH  Cfltl  pyed  Horfes  COme  unOec  tljC  iUO^ti.^  Of 
black  and  white  Horfes  ? 

23ejiDe!=5,  iuljf^e  €u|!om  ^atlj  adapteti  a  certain  bctnminat*' 
^ame  to  an?  one  djing,  in  aU  5^etiife.^,  ^eofment.^,   anD 

^iant.tf,  that  certain  Name  fhall  be  made  ufe  of,  and  no  uncer- 
tain circumlocutory  Defcriptions  fhall  be  allowed ;  for  CcCtaiU^ 

t?  i.^  ttje  JFat^cr  of  Jligljt  and  tlje  ©otijcc  of  3juflice. 

Le  rede  del  Argument  jeo  ne  pouvois  oyer,  car  jeo  ful  difturb 
en  men  place. 

He  €ou2t  fuit  robgement  en  Doutit'  De  c'efi  Utattec;  et 
apre^  g^anti  belibecation  eii> 

SuDgmcnt  futt  ijonne  pout  le  ^l  nifi  caufa. 

Motion  in  Arrefl  of  Judgment  that  the  pyed  Horfes  were 
Mares  ;  anQ  t![)ereU}lOn  an  Infpedion  was  prayed. 

€t  fur  ceo  le  court  advlfarc  vult. 
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MEMOIRS    of    P.  P. 

CLERK    of    this    PARISH. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Original  of  the  following  extraordinary  Treatife 
confided  of  two  large  Volumes  in  Folio  ;  which  might 
juftly  be  entitled,  The  importance  of  a  Man  to  himfelf: 
But,  as  it  can  be  of  very  little  to  any  body  befides,  I 
have  contented  myfelf  to  give  only  this  fhort  Abftraft 
of  it,  as  a  Tafte  of  the  true  Spirit  of  Memoir  Writers, 

T  N  the  name  of  the  Lord.     Amen.      I  P.  P.  by  the 
Grace  of  God,    Clerk  of  this  Parifli,    vvriteth  this 
pillory. 

Ever  fince  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  difcretion,  I  had  a 
call  to  take  upon  me  the  function  of  a  Parifli-clerk ;  and 
to  that  end,  it  feemed  unto  me  meet  and  profitable  to  af- 
fociate  myfelf  with  the  Parifh-clerks  of  this  Land  ;  fuch 
I  mean  as  were  right  worthy  in  their  calling,  men  of  a 
clear  and  fweet  voice,  and  of  becoming  gravity. 

Now  it  game  to  pafs,  that  I  was  born  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Anno  Domini  1655,  the  year  wherein  our  worthy 
benefaftor,  Efquire  Bret^  did  add  one  bell  to  the  ring  of 
this  Parifh.  So  that  it  hath  been  wittily  faid,  "  That 
"  one  and  the  fame  day  did  give  to  this  our  Church  two 
^*  rare  gifts,  its  great  Bell  and  its  Clerk." 

Even  when  I  was  atfchool,  my  miftrefs  did  ever  extol 
me  above  the  reft  of  the  youth,  in  that  I  had  a  laudable 
voice.  And  it  was  furthermore  obferved,  that  I  took  a 
kindly  affeftion  unto  that  Blackletter  in  which  our  Bibles 
are  printed.  Yea,  often  did  I  exercife  myfelf  in  finging 
godly  ballads,  fuch  as  the  Lady  and  Deathy  The  CUldrg 

C  c  2 
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in  the  Wood^  and  Chevy  Chace;  and  not  like  other  cliildren, 
in  lewd  and  trivial  ditties.  Moreover,  while  I  was  a 
boy,  I  always  adventured  to  lead  the  Pialm  next  aftev 
Mailer  William  Harris,  my  predccelTor,  who  (?t  mufl: 
be  confeffed  to  the  glory  of  God)  was  a  mofl  excellent 
Parifli-clerk  in  that  his  day. 

Yet  be  it  acknowledged,  that,  at  the  age  lixteen  I  be. 
came  a  Company-keeper,  being  led  into  idle  converfa- 
tion  by  my  extraordinary  love  to  Ringing  ;  infomuch 
that,  in  a  fliort  time,  I  was  acquainted  with  every  fet  of 
bells  in  the  whole  country  :  Neither  could  I  be  prevailed 
\ipon  to  abfcnt  myfelf  from  Wakes,  being  called  there- 
unto by  the  harmony  of  the  fteeple.  While  I  was  in  thefe 
focieties,  I  gave  myfclfup  to  unfpiritualpaftimcs,  fuch  as 
vvreflling,  dancing,  and  cudgel-playing  ;  fo  that  I  often 
returned  to  my  father's  houfe  with  a  broken  pate.  I  had 
miy  head  broken  at  Milton  by  Thomas  Wyat,  as  we 
played  a  bout  or  two  for  an  Hat,  that  was  edged  with  fil- 
ver  galloon.  But  in  the  yeat  following  I  broke  the  head 
of  Henry  Stubbs,  and  obtained  an  hat  not  inferior  to  tlie. 
former.  At  Yelvcrton  T  encountered  George  Cummins, 
Weaver,  and  behoM  my  head  was  broken  a  fecond  time  ! 
At  the  wake  of  Waybrook  I  engaged  William  Simkins, 
Tanner,  when  lo !  thus  was  my  head  broken  a  third 
time,  and  much  blood  trickled  therefrom.  But  I  ad- 
miniftered  to  my  comfort,  faying  within  mylelf,  "  What 
<•=  man  is  there,  howfoever  dextrous  in  any  craft,  who  is 
"  for  aye  on  his  guard  r"  A  week  after  I  had  a  bafe- 
born  child  laid  unto  me;  for  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I 
was  looked  upon  as  a  follower  of  venereal  fantafies : 
Thus  was  I  led  into  fin  by  the  comclinefs  of  Sufannah 
Smith,  whofirft  tempted  me,  and  then  put  me  to  fliame  ; 
'^or  indeed  flie  was  a  maiden  of  a  feducing  eye,  and  plea- 
fant  feature.  I  humbled  myfelf  before  the  Juftice,  I  ac- 
knowledged my  crime  to  our  Curate ;  and  to  do  away 
mine  offences,  and  make  her  fome  attonemcnt,  was  join- 
ed to  her  in  holy  wedlock  on  the  Sabbath-day  following. 

How  often  do  thofe  things  which  fcem  unto  us  mif- 

fortunes. 
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fortunes,  redound  to  our  advantage  !  For  the  Minifter 
(who  had  long  looked  on  Sufannah  as  the  moft  lovely  of 
his  parlfhioners)  liked  fo  well  of  my  demeanour,  that  he 
recommended  me  to  the  honour  of  being  his  Clerk,  which 
was  then  become  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  good  Mailer 
William  Harris. 

Here  ends  the  fir Jl  chapter  ;  after  tuhich  follow  fifty  or  fixtf 
pages  of  his  amours  in  general^  and  that  particular  one  zvith 
Sufannah  his  prefent  wife  ;  but  I  proceed  to  chapter  the  ninth. 

No  fooner  was  I  elefted  into  mine  office,  bnt  T  laid  a- 
fide  the  powder'd  gallantries  of  my  yof  th,  and  became 
a  new  man.  I  confidered  myfelf  as  in  feme  wife  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  dignity,  lince  by  wearing  a  band,  which  is  no 
fmall  part  of  the  ornament  of  our  Clergy,  I  mHit  not 
imworthily  be  deemed,  as  it  were,  a  Ihred  of  the  linen 
veftment  of  Aaron. 

Thou  may'ft  conceive,  O  Reader,  with  what  concern 
I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  fixed  upon  me 
when  I  firft  took  my  place  at  the  feet  of  the  Prieft. 
When  1  raifed  the  pfalm,  how  did  my  voice  quaver  for 
fear  !  and  when  I  arrayed  the  flioulders  of  the  Miiaiftcr 
with  the  furplice,  how  did  my  joints  tremble  under  me  ' 
I  {i\id  within  myfelf,  *'  Remember,  Paul,  thou  Itandefl 
"  before  men  of  high  worfliip,  the  wife  Mr.  [uflice 
<='  Freeman,  the  grave  Mr.  Jullice  Tonfon,  the  OQod 
*'  Lady  Jones,  and  the  two  virtuous  gentlewomen  her 
"  daughters,  nay,  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby,  Knight 
"  and  Baronet,  and  my  young  mafter  the  Efquire,  who 
^'  lliall  one  day  be  Lord  of  this  Manor."  Notvvith- 
ftaiiding  which,  it  was  my  good  hap  to  acquit  myfelf 
to  the  good  liking  of  the  whole  congregation  ;  but  the 
Lord  forbid  I  fhould  glory  therein. 

%he  next  chapter  contains  an  account  how  he  dif char  (red  the  fe- 
veral  duties  of  his  offce  :  in  particular  he  infyls  on  the  fol- 
kwino 
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I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  Corruptions 
and  Abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  Church. 

Firft,  I  was  efpecially  fevere  in  whipping  forth  dogs 
from  the  Temple,  all  excepting  the  lap-dog  of  the  good 
widow  Howard,  a  fober  dog  which  yelped  not,  nor  was 
there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  1  did  even  proceed  to  morofenefs,  though 
fore  againfl  my  heart,  unto  poor  babes,  in  tearing  from 
them  the  half-eaten  apples  which  they  privily  munched 
at  Church.  But  verily  it  pitied  me,  for  I  remembered 
the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own  hands,  I  did 
make  plain  and  fmooth  the  dogs-ears  throughout  our 
great  Bible, 

Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches  which  were  former- 
ly fwept  but  once  in  three  years,  I  caufed  every  Satur- 
day to  be  Avept  with  a  befom,  and  trimmed. 

Fifthly,  and  lallly,  I  caufed  the  furplice  to  be  neatly 
darned,  wafhed,  and  laid  in  frefh  lavender  (yea,  and 
fometimes  to  be  fprinkled  with  rofe-water)  and  I  had 
great  laud  and  praife  from  all  the  neighbouring  Clergy, 
forafmuch  as  no  parilh  kept  the  Minifter  in  cleaner  linen, 

JSfotwithJiandlng  ihefe  his  puhUck  cares,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
he  informs  us  he  did  not  negle^  his  ujual  occupations  as  a  handy* 
croftjhiian. 

Shoes,  faith  he,  did  I  make  (and  if  intreated,  mend\ 
with  good  approbation.  Faces  alfo  did  I  fhave,  and  I 
clipped  the  hair.  Chirurgery  alfo  I  pradliled  in  the 
worming  of  dogs ;  but  to  bleed  adventured  I  not,  except 
the  poor.  Upon  this  my  twofold  profeffion,  there  pafled 
among  men  a  merry  taledele£lable  enough  to  berehearfed : 
How  that,  being  overtaken  with  liquor  one  Saturday 
evening,  I  fliaved  the  Prieft  with  Spanilh  blacking  for 
llToes  inftead  of  a  wafh-ball,  and  with  lamp-black  pow- 
dcr'd  his  pcrriwig.  But  thefe  were  fayings  of  men,  de- 
lighting in  their  own  conceits  more  than  in  the  truth.  For 

it 
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it  is  well  known,  that  great  was  my  care  and  ikill  in 
thefe  my  crafts;  yea,  I  once  had  the  honour  of  trim- 
ming Sir  Thomas  himfelf,  without  fetching  blood.  Fur- 
thermore, I  was  fought  unto  to  geld  the  Lady  Frances  her 
Ipaniel,  which  was  wont  to  go  aftray  :  He  was  called 
Toby,  that  is  to  fay,  Tobias.  And  3dly,  I  was  entrufted 
with  a  gorgeous  pair  of  fhoes  of  the  faid  Lady,  to  fet  an 
heel-piece  thereon ;  and  I  received  fuch  praife  therefore, 
that  it  was  faid  ^11  over  the  parifh,  I  fhould  be  recom- 
mended unto  the  King  to  mend  fhoes  for  his  Majefty: 
whom  God  preferve !  Amen. 

The  rejl  of  this  chapter  Ipurpofely  omit,  for  it  tnufi  he  owmd 
that  when  he  fpeaks  as  a  Jhoe-?nakery  he  is  very  abfurd.  He 
talks  ofMofcs's  pulling  off  his  fhoes,  of  tanning  the  hides  of  the 
Bulls  of  Bafon,  of  Simon  the  Ta.nner^  etc.  and  takes  up  four 
or  five  pages  to  prove  .^  that  when  the  Jpofiles  were  infiru^ed  ta 
travel  Wit\iOvX  fhoes,  the  precept  did  not  extend  to  their fucceffqrs^ 

The  next  chapter  relates  how  he  difcovered  a  Thief  with  a  bible 
and  key,  and  experimented  verfes  of  the  Pfalms  that  had  cured 
Agues* 

I  pafs  over  many  others  which  inform  us  ofparijh  affairs  only^ 

fuch  as  of  the  SucceJJion  of  Curates ;  a  Ufi  of  the  weekly  Texts  ; 

what  Pfalms  he  chofe  on  proper  occafions ;  and  what  children 

were  born  and  buried  :  the  laji  of  which  articles  he  concludes 

thus : 

That  the  fhame  of  women  may  not  endure,  I  fpeak  not 
of  Ballards  :  neither  will  I  name  the  mothers,  although 
thereby  I  might  delight  many  grave  women  of  the  parifh  i 
Even  her  wo  hath  done  penance  in  the  fheet  will  I  not 
mention,  forafmuch  as  the  church  hath  been  witnefs  of 
her  difgrace  :  Let  the  father  who  hath  made  due  com- 
pofition  with  the  churchwardens  to  conceal  his  infirmity, 
refl  in  peace ;  my  pen  fhall  not  bewray  him,  for  I  alfo  I 
have  finned, 

4  The 
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^je  next  chapter  contains  what  he  calls  a  great  Revolution  tri 
the  Church i  part  of  which  I  tranfcribe* 

Now  was  the  long-expe£led  time  arrived,  when  the 
Pfalms  of  Kincr  David  fhould  be  hymned  unto  the  fame 
tunes  to. which  he  played  them  upon  his  harp ;  (fo  was  I 
informed  by  my  Singing- mafter,  a  man  right  cunning  in 
Pfalmody  :)  Now  was  our  over  -  abundant  quaver  and 
trilling  done  away,  and  in  lieu  thereof  was  inftituted  the 
Sol-fa,  in  fuch  guife  as  is  fung  in  his  Majefty's  Chapel. 
We  had  London  linging-mailers  fent  into  every  parifh, 
like  unto  Exclfemen  ;  and  I  alfo  was  ordained  to  adjoin 
myfelf  unto  them,  though  an  unworthy  difciple,  in  or- 
der to  inflruft  my  fellow-pariflioners  in  this  new  man- 
ner of  Worfliip.  What  tho'  they  accufed  me  of  hum- 
ming through  the  noftril,  as  a  Sackbut?  yet  would  1  not 
forego  that  harmony,  it  having  been  agreed  by  the  wor- 
thy parifh-clerks  of  London  ftill  to  preferve  the  fame.  I 
tutored  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  tunc  their  voices 
as  it  were  a  pfaltcry,  and  the  Church  on  a  Sunday  was 
filled  with  thefe  new  Hallelujahs. 

Then  follow  full  fcventy  chapters,  containirig  an  cxafl  detail 

ef  the  Law-fuits  of  the  Parfon  and  his  Parijlnoners  concerning 

tythesy  and  near  a  hundred  pages  left  blank,  with  an  earnefi  de- 

fire  that  //p^hiftory  might  be  compleated  by  any  of  his  fuc- 

ceffors,  in  whofe  time  thefe  fuits  fliould  be  ended. 

Tloe  next  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Briefs  read  in  the 
church,  and  the  funis  colle£ied  upon  each.  For  the  reparation 
of  nine  churches,  coUefted  at  nine  feveral  times,  a  s. 
and  7  I d.  For  fifty  families  ruined  by  fire,  is.  id. 
For  an  inundation,  a  King  Charles's  groat  given  by 
Lady  Frances,  etc. 

In  the  next  he  laments  the  difufe  of  Wedding  fermons,  and  ce- 
lebrates the  benefts  ariftng  fro7n  thofe  at  Funerals,  concluding 
with  thefe  jy^ids :  Ah  let  not  the  relations  of  the  decealcd 

grudge 
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grudge  the  fmall  expence  of  an  hatband,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  ten  fhillings,  for  the  fatisfaiflion  they  are  fure  to 
receive  from  a  pious  Divine,  that  their  father,  brother, 
or  bofom  wife,  are  certainly  in  heaven. 

In  another^  he  draws  a  panegyrick  on  one  Airs.  Margaret 
IVilkim ;  hut^  after  great  encomiums^  concludes^  that^  notvjith- 
Jianding  all^  fhe  was  an  unprofitable  veffel,  being  a  bar- 
ren woman,    and   never   once  having    furniflied   God's 
church  with  a  chriftenina^. 

JVefind  in  another  chapter.,  how  he  was  much  Ji agger cd  In  his 
hel'ief^  and  dijhirbedin  his  confcience.,  by  an  Oxford  jchilar^  tvLo 
had  proved  to  h:m  by  logick,  that  Animals  might  have  ra- 
tional, nay,  immortal  fouls ;  hut  ho-ju  he  was  again  com- 
farted  with  the  refection.,  that,  if  fo,  they  might  be  allow- 
ed chriftian  burial,  and  greatly  augment  the  fees  of  the 
parifh. 

In  the  two  following  chapters  he  is  overpowered  with  Vanity. 
We  are  told.,  how  he  was  conflantly  admitted  to  all  the  feajis  atjd 
banquets  of  the  Church-cffcers^  andthcfpeeches  he  there  made  for 
the  good  of  the  parijh,  Hciv  he  gave  hints  to  young  Clergymen  to 
preach  ;  but^  above  all.,  how  he  gave  a  Text  for  the  30.'/;  of 
^January.,  which  occaftoned  a  mofl  excellent  feriiwi.,  the  merits 'f 
which  he  takes  entirely  to  himfelf  He  gives  en  account  of  a  con- 
ference he  had  with  the  Vicar  concerning  the  Ufe  of  Texts.  Let 
a  preacher  (faith  he)  conlider  the  affembly  before  Vvhoin 
he  preacheth,  and  unto  them  adapt  his  text.  Micah  the 
iii«i  and  ii'h  afFordeth  good  matter  for  Courtiers  and 
court-ferving  men.  The  heads  of  the  land  judge  for  mvarr. ; 
and  the  people  thereof  judge  for  hire  ;  and  the  prophets  thereof  di- 
vine for  money  ;  yet  will  they  lea7i  upon  the  Lord.,  and  fay ,  Is  n:t 
the  Lord  among  us?  Were  the  firft  Minifier  to  appoint  a 
preacher  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  would  he  not 
be  wife  to  make  choice  of  thefe  words  ?  Give,  and  it  fnall 
le  given  unto  ye.  Or  before  the  Lords,  Giving  no  cff'ence, 
that  the  Alimjhy  be  not  blamed^  2  Cor.  vi.  3.  Or  prailinf 
the  warm  zeal  of  an  Adminiflration,  Who  inakctb  his  Mi- 

Vol.  IIL  D  d  ulnars 
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ti'r/Jers  a  faming  fire,  Pfalm  civ.  4.     We  omit  many  other 
of  his  texts,  as  too  tedious. 

Frvtn  this  period^  thejlyle  of  the  hook  rifes  extremely.  Before 
the  next  chapter  was  pafed  the  Effigies  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  and 
J  found  the  oppcfte  page  all  on  a  foam  with  Politicks. 

We  are  now  (fays  he)  arrived  at  that  celebrated  year, 
in  which  the  Church  of  England  was  tried  in  the  perfon 
of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  I  had  ever  the  Intereft  of  our  Hijrh- 
Church  at  heart,  neither  would  I  at  any  feafon  mingle 
myfclfin  the  focieties  of  Fanaticks,  whom  I  from  my 
Infancy  abhorred,  more  than  the  Heathen  or  Gentile. 
It  was  in  thefe  days  I  bethought  myfelf,  that  much  pro- 
fit might  accrue  unto  our  Parifli,  and  even  unto  the  Na- 
tion, could  there  be  affembled  together  a  number  of 
chofen  men  of  the  right  fpirit,  who  might  argue,  refine 
and  define,  upon  high  and  great  matters.  Unto  this 
purpofe,  1  did  infiitute  a  weekly  Aflembly  of  divers 
worthy  men,  at  the  Rofe  and  Crown  Alehoufe,  over 
whom  myfelf  (though  unworthy)  did  prefide.  Yea,  I 
did  read  unto  them  the  Poll-Boy  of  Mr.  Roper,  and  the 
written  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  upon  which  we  communed 
afterwards  among  ourfelves.  Our  fociety  was  compofed 
of  the  following  perfons  :  Robert  Jenkins,  Farrier  ;  A- 
mos  Turner,  Collar-maker  ;  George  Pilcocks,  late  Ex- 
cileman  ;  Thomas  White,  Wheel-vs^right ;  and  myfelf. 
p^irft,  of  the  firll,  Robert  Jenkins. 

He  vv'as  a  man  of  bright  parts  and  fhrewd  conceit,  for 
he  never  flioed  a  horfe  of  a  Whig  or  a  Fanatick,  but  he 
lamed  him  forely. 

Amos  Turner,  a  worthy  perfon,  rightly  cfteemed  a- 
niono-  us  for  his  fufFerings,  in  that  he  had  been  honoured 
in  the  ftocks  for  w^earing  an  Oaken  bough. 

George  Pilcocks  a  fufferer  alfo  ;  of  zealous  and  lauda- 
ble freedom  of  Speech,  infomuch  that  his  occupation 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

Thomas  White,  of  good  repute  likewife,  for  that  his 

uncle. 
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\incle,  by  the  Mother's  fide,  had,  formerly,  been  fervi- 
tor  at  Maudlin-college,  where  the  glorious  Sacheverel 
was  educated. 

Now  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  parifli  upon  thefe  our 
weekly  councils.  In  afhort  fpace,  the  Miniftercamc  a- 
mong  us ;  he  fpake  concerning  us  and  our  councils  to  a 
multitude  of  other  Minifters  at  the  Vifitation,  and  they 
fpake  thereof  unto  the  Minifters  at  London,  fo  that  even 
the  bifliops  heard  and  marvelled  thereat.  Moreover,  Sir 
Thomas,  memberof  Parliament,  fpake  of  the  fame  to  o- 
ther  members  of  parliament,  who  fpake  thereof  unto  the 
Peers  of  the  Realm.  Lo  !  thus  did  our  counfcls  enter 
into  the  hearts  of  our  Generals  and  our  Lawgivers ;  and 
from  henceforth,  even  as  we  devifed,  thus  did  they. 

After  this,  the  whole  hook  is  turned  on  a  fudden-,  from  his 
own  life,  to  a  Hijiory  of  all  the  publick  Tranfa5ihns  of  Europe^ 
compiled  from  the  News-papers  of  thofe  times.  I  could  not  ccm- 
prehenA  the  meaning  of  this,  till  I  perceived  at  lajl  [to  iny  no 
fmall  ajlonijhment)  that  all  the  Meafures  of  the  four  lafi  years  of 
the  Queen,  together  with  the  peace  at  Utrecht,  which  have 

been  ufually  attributed  to  the  E —  of  O ,  D —  of  0 , 

Lords  H and  B ,  and  other  great  men  ;    do  here  tnoft 

plainly  appear,  to  have  Icen  zvholly  owing  to  Robert  Jenkins,  A' 
mos  Turner,  George  Pikocks,  Thomas  White,  hut  above  all,  to 
P.P. 

The  reader  may  be  fur  e  I  was  very  inquifttive  after  this  extra- 
ordinary writer,  whofe  work  I  have  here  ab/Ifaiied.  I  tcjk  a 
journey  into  the  Country  on  purpofe  ;  but  could  not  find  the  leajl 
trace  of  hi?n  :  till  by  accident  I  met  an  old  Clergyman,  who  faid 
he  could  not  bepofttivs,  but  thought  it  might  be  one  Paul  Philips, 
who  had  been  dead  about  twelve  years.  And  upon  enquiry,  aJ 
he  could  learn  of  that  p  erf  on  from  the  neighbourhood  was.  That 
he  had  been  taken  notice  of  for  fwallowing  Loaches,  and  re- 
membered by  fome  people  by  a  black  and  white  Cur  with  one 
Ear,  that  conjiantly  followed  him. 

D  d  2  In 
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In  the  Church-yardi  I  read  his  Epitaph^  fold  to  be  written  by 

himjelf. 

O  Reader,  if  that  thou  canft  read. 

Look  down  upon  this  Stone  ; 
Do  all  we  can,  Death  is  a  man, 

That  never  fparcth  none. 


OF 
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Novem'oer  19,    1729. 

HE  time  of  the  eledion  of  Poet  Laureate  beins:  now 
at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fotnc  account  of 
the  riies  ^ind  ceremonies  znc'icntly  ufed  at  that  iblcmnity, 
and  only  difcontinued  through  the  negleft  and  degeneracy 
of  later  times.  Thefe  wehave  extrafted  from  an  hifloriaii 
of  undoubted  credit,  a  reverend  bifliop,  the  learned  Pau- 
lus  Jovius;  and  are  the  fame  that  were  praftifcd  under 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  the  great  reftorer  of  learning. 

As  we  now  fee  an  age  and  a  court,  that  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  poetry  rivals,  if  not  exceeds  that  of  this  fa- 
mous Pope,  we  cannot  but  wifh  a  reftoration  of  all  its  ho- 
nours to  poejy ;  the  rather,  Unce  there  are  fo  many  parallel 
clrcumftances  in  the  per/on  who  was  then  honoured  with 
the  laurelj  and  in  him,  who  (in  all  probability)  is  now  to 
wear  it. 

I  fliall  tranflate  my  author  exa£lly  as  I  find  it  in  the 
82d  chapter  of  his  Elogia  Vir.  Do£l.  He  begins  with  thg 
charafter  of  the  poet  himfelf,  who  was  the  original  and 
father  of  all  Laureates,  and  called  Camillo.  He  was  a 
plain  countryman  of  Apulia,  (whether  a  J}]epherd  or 
threjher,  is  not  material.)  *'  This  man  (fays  Jovius)  ex- 
*'  cited  by  the  fame  of  the  great  encouragement  given 
*'  to  poets  at  court,  and  the  high  honour  in  which  they 
**  were  held,  came  to  the  city,  bringing  v/ithhim  a  fbrange 
<'  kind  of  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  leaft  fome  t-wcKty 
*'  thoufand  of  vcrfa.  All  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  court 
**  flocked  about  him,  delighted  to  fee  a  cloivn,  with  a  ruddy, 
**  hale  complexion,  and  in  his  own  long  hair  fo  top-full  of 
*'  poetry  ;  and  at  the  firft  fight  of  him  all  agreed  he  was 
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"  born  to  be  Poet-Laureate  *.  He  had  a  moft  hearty  wel- 
*^  come  in  an  i/Ian^  of  the  river  Tiber  (an  agreeable  place 
"^  natunlikeourRichmond), where  hevvasfirft  made  to^a^ 
and  /^rink  plentifully,  and  to  repeat  his  verfes  to  every  hody ^ 
Then  they  adorned  him  with  a  new  and  elegant  garland, 
*'  compoled  of  v'me  leaves^  laurel^  and  brajfica  (a  fort  of 
*'  cabbage)  focompofed,  fays  my  author, emblematically, 
**  JJi  tarn  falfe  quam  lepide  ejus  temulentia^  brajfuae  remedio 
cohihenda,  notaretiir.  Ke  was  then  faluted  by  commorv 
confent  with  the  title  of  archi-poeta,  or  arch-poet,  in  the 
*'  llyle  of  thofe  days,  in  ours  Poet  Laureate.  This  honour 
*'  the  poor  man  received  with  the  mofi:  fenfible  demonftra- 
*'  tions  of  joy,  his  eyes  drank  v.ith  tears  and  gladnefs  f , 
"  Next,  the  public  acclamation  was  expreffed  in  zcan- 
*'  ilchy  which  is  tranfmif.td  to  us,  as  follows: 

Salve,  braffic"ae  virens  corona, 

Et  lauro,  arch-ipoeta,  pampinoque  X 

Dignus  principis  aurlbus  Leonis. 

Jll  hail,  arch-poet,  without  peer! 
Vine,  bay,  or  cabbage.  Jit  to  wear. 
And  worthy  of  the  Prince's  ear. 

*'  From  hence  he  was  conduced  in  pomp  to  the  Capitol 
*'  of  Rome,  mounted  on  an  ^/^/)/;fl»f,  through  the  Ihouts 
*'  of  the  populace,  where  the  ceremony  ended." 

The  hiflorian  tells  us  further,  '*  That  at  his  introduc- 
*'  tionto  Leo,  he  not  only  poured  forth  verfes  innumera- 
*'  ble,  like  a  torrent,  but  alfofung  them  with  open  mouth.  Nor 
*'  was  he  only  once  introduced,  or  on  Jlaied  days  (like  our 
*'  Laureates)  but  made  a  companion  to  his  majier,  and  en- 
**  tertained  as  one  of  the  inftruments  of  his  nioji  elegant 
*'  pleafures.  When  the  prince  was  at  table,  the  poet  had 
*'  his  place  at  the  window.     When  the  prince  had  hal£ 

*  Apulusprxpingui  valtu  alacer,  ct  prolixe  comatus,  emnino  dignus  fefta 
SctHTca  videretur. 
\  I^Itaautibus  pra;  ^audio  oculis. 
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**  eaten  *  his  meat,  he  gave  with  hlsovvn hands  the  reft 
**  to  the  poet.  When  the  poet  drank,  it  was  out  of  the 
*'  prince's  own  flaggon,  infomuch  (lays  the  hiftorian) 
*^  that,  through  fo  great  good  eating  and  drinking,  he 
<*  contrafted  a  mofl  terrible  gout  "  Sorry  I  am  to  relate 
what  follows,  but  that  I  cannot  leave  my  reader's  curio- 
sity unfatisfied  in  the  cataftrophe  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  To  ufe  my  author's  words,  which  are  remarkable, 
fnoriuo  Leone,  profligatifque  poetis^  etc.  "  When  Leo  died, 
<*  and  poets  were  no  moA" :"  (for  I  would  notunderftand 
prcjiigatis  literally,  as  if\»oets  ihen  were  profligate)  this 
unhappy  Laureate  was  for  hwith  reduced  to  return  to  his 
country,  where,  opprefTed  with  old  age  and  wa}ji,  he  mi- 
ferably  periflied  in  a  common  hofpital. 

We  fee  from  this  fad  conclufion  (which  may  be  of  ex- 
ample to  the  poets  of  our  time)  that  it  were  happier  to 
meet  with  no  encouragement  at  all,  to  remain  at  the 
plough,  or  other  lawful  occupation,  than  to  be  elevated 
above  their  condition,  and  taken  out  of  the  cominoia 
means  of  life,  without  a  furer  fupp£)rt  than  the  temporary, 
or,  at  beft  mortal  favours  of  the  great.  It  was  doubtlefs 
for  this  confideration,  that  when  the  Royal  Bounty  wa-s 
lately  extended  to  z.  rural  genius,  care  was  taken  X.ojht!eit 
upon  him  for  life.  And  it  hath  been  the  praftice  of  our 
Princes,  never  to  remove  from  the  ftation  of  Poet  Lau- 
reate any  man  who  hath  once  been  chofen,  though  never 
fo  much  greater  Geniufcs  might  arife  in  his  time.  A  no- 
ble inftance,  how  much  the  charity  of  ourraonarchs  hath 
exceeded  their  love  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  paper.  We  have 
here  the  whole  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  Laureate.  lu 
the  firft  place  the  crown  is  to  be  mixed  with  vine-ieaves, 
as  the  vine  is  the  plant  of  Bacchus,  and  full  as  elTential 
to  the  honour,  as  the  butt  of fack  to  the  falary. 

Secondly,  the  hrajfica  rauft  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  quaiiiier 
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of  the  former.  It  Teems  the  cabbage  was  antiently  ac- 
counteJ  a  remec'y  for  drunkennrfs  ;  a  power  the  French 
now  afcribe  to  the  onion,  and  ftyle  a  foup  made  of  it, 
Soupe  d^TvYGgne.  I  Would  recommend  a  large  mixture  of 
the  br^JJic-:^  if  Mr.  DEN^;  i  s  be  chofen ;  but  if  Mr.  TiB- 
BALD,  it  is  not  ib  neceiTary,  unlefs  the  cabbage  be  fup- 
pofed  to  fignify  the  fame  thing  with  refpeft  to  pseis  as  to 
ta\lors^  \'vi..  Jieallrg.  I  jliould  judge  it  net  amifs  to  add 
another  plr.nt  to  this  garland,  to  wit,  ivy :  Not  only  as 
it  anciently  belonged  to  poets  in  general,  but  as  it  is  em- 
blematical of  the  three  virtues  of  a  court-poet  in  parti- 
cular;  \x.\%  crecbiug^  dh-ty^  zn'l  dangling. 

In  the  next  place,  a  canticle  muft  becompofed  and  fung 
in  laud  sad  praife  of  the  new  poet.  If  Mr.  Gibber  be 
laureated,  it  is  my  opinion  no  man  can  ivrite  this  but 
hiinfc'f :  And  no  man,  I  am  fure,  c^nfing  it  fo  affcfting- 
ly.  But  what  this  canticle  fhould  be,  either  in  his  or 
the  other  candidate's  cafe,  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. 

Thirdly,  there  ought  to  be  a  public /Ijnu,  or  efiiry  o{  the 
poet:  To  fettle  the  order  or  procefiion  of  which,  Mr. 
An  ST  IS  and  Mr.  Denms  ought  to  have  a  confe- 
rence. I  apprehend  here  two  difficulties  :  one,  of  pro- 
curing an  elfph(if-t ;  the  other  of  teaching  the  poet  to  ride 
hiin  :  Therefore  I  fliould  imagine  the  next  animal  in 
lize  or  dignity  would  do  beft  :  either  a  mule  or  a  large 
aji  ;  particularly  if  that  noble  one  could  be  had,  whofe 
portraiture  makes  lo  great  an  ornament  of  the  Z)w«aW, 
and  which  (unlefs  I  am  mifinformed)  is  yet  in  the  park 
of  a  nobleman  near  this  city  :  Unlefs  Mr.  Gibber  be 
tlie  man  ;  vrho  may,  with  great  propriety  and  beauty, 
ride  on  a  dragon,  if  he  goes  by  land  ;  or  if  he  chufe  the 
water,  upon  one  of  his  own  fivans  from  Czfar  in  Egypt. 

We  have  fpoken  fufficiently  of  the  ceremony  ;  let  us  now 
■fpeak  of  the  qualificniions  and  privileges  of  the  Laureate. 
Firft,  we  fee  he  muft  be  able  to  make  verfes  extempore, 
and  to  pour  forth  innumerable,  if  required.  In  this  I 
doubt  Mr.  Tibbald.     Secondly,  he  ought  lojing,  angi 
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intrepidly,  patuloore:  Here  I  confefs  the  excellency  of 
Mr.  Gibber.  Thirdly,  he  ought  to  carry  a  lyre  about 
With  him  :  If  a  large  one  be  thought  too  cumberfome,  a 
fmall  one  may  be  contrived  to  hang  about  the  neck,  like 
an  order;  and  be  very  much  a  grace  to  the  perfon. 
Fourthly,  he  ought  to  have  a  good  ftctvach^  to  eat  and 
drink  whatever  his  betters  think  fit ;  and  therefore  it  is 
in  this  high  office  as  in  many  others,  no  puny  conflitu- 
tion  can  difcharge  it.  I  do  not  think  Gibber  or  Tib- 
EALD  here  fo  happy;  but  rather  a  flanch,  vigorous, 
feafon'd,  and  dry  old  gentleman,  whom  I  have  in  my  eve. 
I  could  alfo  wifh  at  this  junfture,  fuch  a  perfon  as  is 
truly  iealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  oi poetry  ^  no  joker, 
no  trifler  ;  but  a  bard  in  gocd  eameft  ;  nay,  not  amifs  if  a 
critick,  and  the  better  if  a  little  obftinate.  For  when  we 
conlider  what  great  privileges  have  been  loll:  from  this 
office  (as  we  fee  from  the  forecited  authentick  record  of 
Jovius)  namely  thofe  oi  feeding  from  the  prinLt''s  tablr^ 
drinking  out  of  his  own  jiaggor.,  becoming  even  his  domef- 
iic  and  companion  ;  it  requires  a  man  warm  and  refolute, 
to  be  able  to  claim  and  obtain  the  reftoring  of  thefe  high 
honours.  I  have  caufe  to  fear,  moft  of  the  candidates 
would  be  liable,  either  through  the  influence  of  miniflers, 
or  for  rewards  or  favours,  to  give  up  the  glorious  rights 
of  the  Laureate  :  Yet  I  am  not  without  hopes,  there  is 
one,  from  whom  zferious  2iri^Jlcady  afiertion  of  thefe  pri- 
vileges may  be  expe£led ;  and,  if  there  be  fuch  a  one,  I 
muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  it  is  Mr.  Deknis,  the 
worthy  prelidsnt  of  our  fociety. 


Vol.  Ill,  E  e  GU ARDL^A'S. 
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^^  HOUGH  moil  things  which  are  wrong  in  their 
own   nature   are  at  once  confelTed  and  abfblved  in 
that  u.i  le  word,  theCnfloni ;  yet  there  are  fome,  which 
as  they  have  a  dangerous  tendency,  a  thinking  man  will 
tlie  leis   excuie  on  that  very  account.     Among  thefe  1 
cannot  but   reckon  the  commoa  practice  of  Dedications, 
which  is  of  fo  much  the  worfe  confequence  as  it  is  gene- 
rally ufed  by  people  of  politenefs,  and  w'hom  a  learned 
education  for  the  nioft  part  ought  to  have  infpired  with 
nobler  andjufter  (cntiments.     Tiiis  proflitutionof  Praife 
is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take 
their  notion  of  charafters  from  the  Learned;  but  alfo 
tlie  better  fort  mufl  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft 
of  that  dcfire  of  Fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous 
a6\icns,  when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly  beftowed  on  the 
meritorious  and  undeferving.     Nay,  the  author  himfelfj 
lit  hiiu  be  fuppofed  to  have  ever  fo  true  a  value  for  the 
patron,  can  find  no  terms  to  exprels  it,  but  what  have 
been  already  ufcd,  and  rendered  fufpe£led  by  flatterers. 
Even  triith  itfeif  in  a  Dedication  is  like  an  honeft  man 
in  a  diigLiife  or  Vifor  Mafquc,   and  will  appear  a  Cheat 
bv  being  dreflcd  fo  like  one.     Though  the  merit  of  the 
perfon  is  beyond  difpute,   1  fee  no  reafon,  that,  becaufe 
one  man  is  eminent,  therefore  another  has  a  right  to  be 
impertinent,  and  throw  praifes  in  his  face.     'Tis  juft  the 
reverfe  of  the  praftice  of  the  antient  Romans,   when  a 
perfon  was  advanced  to  triumph  for  his  fervices:  they 
hired  people  to  rail  at  him  in  that  Circumllance,  to  make 
him  as  humble  as  *Jicy  could ;   zrA  we  have  fellows  to 
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flatter  him,  and  make  him  as  proud  as  they  can.  Si:p- 
poiing  the  writer  not  to  be  mercenary,  yet  the  great  man 
is  no  more  in  reafon  obliged  to  thank  him  for  his  piftv.re 
in  a  Dedication,  than  to  thank  the  painter  for  that  on 
afign-pofl ;  except  it  be  a  leTs  injury  to  touch  ths  moil 
facred  partof  him,  his  character,  than  to  make  free  with 
his  countenance  onlv.  I  fliould  tliink  nothins^  iuftified 
me  in  this  point,  but  the  patron's  pcrmiffion  beforc-hano, 
that  I  fliould  draw  him  as  like  as  I  could  ;  whereas  moll 
authors  proceed  in  this  affair  juil  as  adawber  I  have  heard 
of,  who,  not  being  able  to  draw  portraits  after  the  life, 
was  ufed  to  paint  faces  at  random,  and  look  out  after- 
wards for  people  whom  he  might  perfuade  to  be  like  tliem* 
To  exprefs  niy  notion  of  the  thing  in  a  word:  to  lay 
more  to  a  man  than  one  thinks,  with  a  profpeft  of  inte- 
reft,  is  difhonefl;  and  without  it,  foolifh.  And  who- 
ever has  had  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  mufl  of  ne- 
ceffity  at  once  think  himfelf  in  his  heart  a  knave  for 
having  done  it,  and  his  patron  a  fool  forhavingbelieved  it. 
I  have  fomctimes  been  entertained  with  confiderinp- 
Dedications  in  no  very  common  light.  By  obferving 
what  qualities  our  writers  think  it  will  be  mofl  pleafing 
to  others  to  compliment  them  with,  one  may  form  fome 
judgement  which  are  moil  fo  to  themfelves ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence,  what  fort  of  people  they  are.  Without  this 
view  one  can  read  very  few  Dedications,  but  vvill  give 
us  caufe  to  wonder  either  how  fuch  thincrs  came  to  be 
faid  at  all,  or  howthey  were  faid  to  fuch  perfons.  I  have 
known  an  Hero  complimented  upon  the  decent  m.aielly 
and  flate  he  aifumed  after  a  viftory  :  and  a  nobleman  of 
a  different  charafter  applauded  for  his  condefceniion  to 
inferiors.  This  w^ould  have  feemed  very  flrange  to  me, 
but  that  I  happened  to  know  the  authors  :  He  who 
made  the  firil  compliment  v/as  a  lofty  gentleman,  whofc 
air  and  gait  difcovered  when  he  had  publillied  a  new 
book;  and  the  other  tippled  every  night  with  the  fellows 
who  laboured  at  the  prefs  while  his  own  writings  were 
■working  off.     'Tis  obfervable  of  the  female  poets  and  la- 
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dies  dedicatory,  that  there  (as  elfewhere)  they  far  exceed 
us  in  any  ftrain  or  rant.  As  beauty  is  the  thing  that 
fex  are  piqu'd  upon,  they  fpeak  of  it  generally  in  a  more 
elevated  flyle  than  is  ufed  by  the  men.  They  adore  ii^ 
the  lame  manner  as  they  would  be  adored.  So  when  the 
authorels  of  a  famous  modern  romance  begs  a  young  No- 
bleman's permiirion  to  pay  him  her  kneeling  adorations^  I 
am  far  from  cenfuring  the  expreflion,  as  fome  Criticks 
would  do,  as  deficient  in  gram.mar  or  fenfe  ;  but  I  re- 
flect, that  adorations  paid  in  thatpofliure  are  what  a  lady 
might  expeft  herfelf,  and  my  wonder  immediately  ceafes. 
Thefe,  when  they  flatter  moft,  do  but  as  they  would  be 
done  unto;  for  as  none  are  fo  much  concerned  at  being 
injured  by  calumnies,  as  they  who  are  readieft  to  caft 
them  upon  their  neighbours;  fo  'tis  certain  none  are  fo 
guilty  of  flattery  to  others,  as  thofe  who  moll  ardently 
defire  it  themfelves. 

What  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,  was  a  Dedication  I 
happened  upon  this  morning.  The  reader  muft  under^ 
fiand  that  I  treat  the  leafl  inftances  or  remains  of  inge- 
nuity with  refpefl,  in  what  places  foever  found,  or  un-r 
der  whatever  circumftances  of  difadvantage.  From  this 
love  to  letters  1  have  been  fo  .happy  in  my  fearches  after 
knowledge,  that  I  have  found  unvalued  repofitories  of 
learning  in  the  lining  of  band-boxes.  I  look  upon  thefe 
pafteboard  edifices,  adorned  with  the  fragments  of  the 
jr)G;cnious,  with  the  fame  veneration  as  antiquaries  upon 
ruined  buildings,  vv'hoie  walls  preferve  divers  infcriptions 
and  names,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Tliis  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's 
daughters  was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribands, 
brought  by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence, I  was  employed  no  Icfs  in  examining  the  box 
which  contained  them  ;  it  was  lined  with  certain  fcenes 
of  a  tragedy,  written  (as  appeared  by  a  part  of  the  title 
there  extant)  by  one  of  the  fair  fex.  What  was  molt 
legible  was  the  Dedication;  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
lfirgcne!"s  of  the  characters,  was  leall  defaced  by  thof? 
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Gothic  ornaments  of  flourifhes  and  foliage,  wherewith 
the  compilers  of  thefe  fort  of  ftruftures  do  often  induf- 
trioufly  obfcure  the  works  of  the  learned.     As  much  of 
it  as  I  could  read  with  any  eafe,  I  iliall  communicate  to 
the  reader,  as  follows  :  *  *  *   "  Though  it  is  a  kind  of 
*'  prophanation  to  approach  your  Grace  with  fo  poor  an 
"  offering,  yet  when  I  refieft  how  acceptable  a  facrifice 
*'  of  firfl-fruits  was  to  Heaven,  in  the  earliefl  andpurefl 
**  ages  of  religion,  that  they  were  honoured  with  folemn 
<«  feaits,  andconfecrated  to  altars  by  a  divine  command  ; 
li  ^.  ^   --k  Upon   that  coniideration,  as   an  argument  of 
particular  zeal,  I  dedicate  ^  •*  *  'Tis  irnpoffiole  to  be- 
hold you  without   adoring  ;  yet  dazzled  and  aw'd  by 
the  glory  that  furrounds  you,  men  feel  a  facred  power, 
*'  that  refines  their  flames,  and  renders   them   pure  as 
*'  thofe   we  ought  to  offer  to  the   Deity.     *  ^^  *  The 
**  fhrine  is  worthy   the  divinity   that  inhabits  it.      In 
*'  your  Grace  we  fee  what  woman  was  before  flic  fell, 
^'  how  nearly  allied  to  the  purity  and  perfeiSlion  of  An- 
**  gels.     And  we  adore  and  blefs  the  glorious  w'ork  !" 

Undoubtedly  thefe,  and  other  periods  of  this  moll 
pious  Dedication,  could  not  but  convince  the  Duchefsof 
what  the  eloquent  authorefs  affures  her  at  the  end,  that 
file  was  her  fervant  with  moft  ardent  devotion.  I  think 
this  a  pattern  of  a  new  fort  of  ffyle,  not  yet  taken  notice 
of  by  the  Criticks,  which  is  above  the  fublime,  and 
may  be  called  the  celeftial ;  that  is,  when  the  moft  fa- 
cred praifes  appropriated  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity,  are 
applied  to  a  mortal  of  good  quality.  As  I  am  naturally- 
emulous,  I  cannot  but  endeavour,  in  imitation  of  this 
Lady,  to  be  the  inventor,  or,  at  leaft,  the  firft  pro- 
ducer of  a  new  kind  of  Dedication,  very  different  from 
hers  and  moft  others,  fince  it  has  not  a  word  but  what 
the  author  religioufly  thinks  in  it.  It  may  ferve  for  al- 
moft  any  book  either  Profe  or  Verfe,  that  has,  is,  or 
^all  be  publilhed  ;  and  might  run  in  this  manner. 

The 
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The  A  U  T  H  O  Pv  to  Himfelf. 

Mof.  Honoured  Sir, 

'X'H  ESE  labours,  upon  many  confiderations,  fo  pro- 
perly belong  to  none  as  to  you  :  firft,  that  it  was 
your  nioft  earneftdefire  alone  that  could  prevail  upon  me 
to  make  them  public  :  then,  as  I  am  fecure  (from  that 
conflant  indulgence  you  have  ever  fnovvn  to  all  which  is 
mine)  that  no  man  will  fo  readily  take  them  into  protec- 
tion, or  fo  zealcully  defend  them.  Moreover,  there's 
none  can  fo  foon  difcover  the  beauties ;  and  there  are  fome 
parts,  which  'tispoflible  few  befides  yourfelf  are  capable 
of  underftanding.  Sir,  the  honour,  affeftion,  and  value 
I  have  for  you  are  beyond  expreffion  ;  as  great,  I  am 
fare,  or  greater,  than  any  man  elfe  can  bear  you.  As 
for  any  defc£ls  which  others  may  pretend  to  difcover  in 
vou,  I  do  faithfully  declare  I  was  never  able  to  perceive 
them  ;  and  doubt  not  but  thofe  pcrfons  are  aftuated 
purely  by  a  fpirit  of  malice  or  envy,  the  infcparable  at- 
tendants on  fnining  merit  and  parts,  fuch  as  I  have  always 
efteemed  yours  to  be.  It  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  violence  to  modefty,  to  fay  this  to  you  in  pub- 
lick  ;  but  vou  may  believe  me,  'tis  no  more  than  I  have 
a  thouiand  times  thought  of  you  in  private.  Might  I 
follow  the  imnulfe  of  my  foul,  there  is  no  fubjeft  I  could 
launch  into  with  more  pleafure  than  your  pancgyrick: 
But,  fince  fomething  is  due  to  modcfly,  let  me  conclude 
by  telling  you,  that  there's  nothing  I  fo  much  delire  as 
to  know  you  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  yet  the  hap- 
pincf.  of  doing.  I  may  then  hope  to  be  capable  to  do 
you  fome  real  fcrvice  ;  but,  till  then,  can  only  aflure 
you    that  1  {hall  continue  to  be,  as  I  am  more  than  any 

man  alive, 

DeareJ  SIR, 

Ycur  JjfeSfisnate  Friend^  and 

The  greateji  of  your  Admirers. 
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N^  II.  Tuefday,  March  24. 

Hue  propius  me, 
Dum  doceo  infanire  omnes,  vos  ordlne  adite. 

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  lib.  ii.  v.  80, 


To   the   G  u  A  E.  D  I  A  N. 
S  I  R, 
«     A  S  you  profefs  to  encourage  all  thofe  who  any  way 
««  contribute  to  the  Publick  Good,  1  flatter  myfelf  I 

<'  may  claim  your  Countenance  and  Protedion.  I  am  by 
<«  Profeflion  a  Mad  Doftor,  but  of  a  peculiar  Kind,  not 
<*  of  thofe  whofe  Aim  it  is  to  remove  Phrenzies,  but  one 
<'  who  make  it  my  bufinefs  to  confer  an  agreeable  Mad- 
**  nefs  on  my  Fellow- Creatures  for  their  mutual  De- 
*'  light  and  Benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  Philofo  • 
*'  phers,  that  Happinefs  aod  Mifery  confift  chiefly  in  the 
*'  Imagination,  nothing  is  more  neceflary  to  Mankind  i-a 
<'  general  than  this  pleafing  Delirium,  which  renders 
"  every  one  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  perfuades  him 
**  that  all  others  are  equally  fo. 

*'  1  have  for  feveral  Years,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
*'  made  this  Science  my  particular  Study,  which  I  may 
*'  venture  to  fay  I  have  improved  in  almofc  all  the  Courts 
''  of  Europe  ;  and  have  reduced  it  into  fo  fafe  and  eafy 
*'  a  Method,  as  to  praftife  it  on  both  Sexes,  of  what 
<'  Difpofition,  Age,  or  Quality  foever,  with  Succefs. 
<'  What  enables  me  to  perform  this  great  Work,  is  the 
*'  Ufe  of  my  Obfequlum  CatholicoUy  or  the  Grand  Elixir ^ 
*'  to  fupport  the  Spirits  of  human  Nature.  This  Reme- 
**  dy  is  of  the  moft  grateful  Flavour  in  the  Work],  and 
"  agrees  with  all  Taftes  whatever.  'Tis  delicate  to  the 
*'  Senfes,  delightful  in  the  Operation,  may  be  taken  at 
*'  all  Hours  without  Confinement,  and  is  as  properly 
'*  given  at  a  Ball  or  Playhoufe,  as  in  a  private  Cham- 
*'  ber.  It  reilores  and  vivifies  the  moft  dejctfled  Minds, 
**  €orrcfts  and  extrafts  all  that  is  painful  in  the  Know- 

''  ledge 
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<'  ledge  of  a  Man's-felf.  One  Dofe  of  it  will  iriflantly 
"  difperfe  itfelf  through  the  whole  Animal  Syftem,  dif- 
<'  lipate  the  iirft  Motions  of  Diftruft  fo  as  never  to  re- 
*'  turn,  and  fo  exhilirate  the  Brain  and  rarify  the  Gloom 
*'  of  Refleftion,  as  to  give  the  Patients  a  new  flow  of 
*'  Spirits,  a  Vivacity  of  Behaviour,  and  a  pleaiing  De- 
**  pendance  upon  their  own  Capacities. 

"  Let  a  Perfon  be  never  fo  far  gone,  I  advife  himHot 
*'  to  defpair  ;  even  though  he  has  been  troubled  many 
"  years  with  reftlels  Refleftions,  which  by  long  Negledts 
*'  have  hardened  into  fettled  Conxideration.  Thofe  that 
"  have  been  flung  with  Satire  may  here  find  a  certain 
"  Antidote,  which  infallibly  difperfes  all  the  Remains 
*'  of  Poifon  that  has  been  left  in  the  Underftanding  by 
"  bad  Cures.  It  fortifies  the  Heart  againft  the  Rancour 
''  of  Pamphlets,  the  Inveteracy  of  Epigrams,  and  the 
*'  Mortification  of  Lampoons;  as  has  been  often  expe- 
«  rienced  by  feveral  Perfons  of  both  fexes,  during  the 
*'  Seafons  of  Tunhridge^  and  the  Bath, 

"  I  could,  as  further  inftancesof  my  Succefs,  produce 
*'  Certificates  and  Tefi:imonials  from  the  Favourites  and 
"  Ghoftly  Fathers  of  the  mofl:  eminent  Princes  of  Eu- 
<'  rope  ;  but  fliall  content  my felf  with  the  Mention  of  a 
'-  few  Cures,  which  I  have  performed  by  this  my  Grand 
*'  Univerfal  Ri-ftorative,  during  the  Practice  of  one  Month 
*'  only  fince  I  came  to  this  City. 

Cures  in  the  Month  of  February,    1713. 

<'  George  Spondee,  Efq;  Poet  and  Inmate  of  the  Pa- 
<'  riih  of  St.  Paul's  Covent-Garden,  fell  into  violent 
<'  Fits  of  the  Spleen  upon  a  thin  Third  Night.  He  had 
"  been  frighted  into  a  Vertigo  by  the  Sound  of  Cat- 
«'  calls  on  the  Firft  Day  ;  and  the  frequent  Hiffings  on 
"  the  Second  made  him  unable  to  endure  the  bare  Pro- 
<'  nunciation  of  the  Letter  S.  I  fearched  into  the  Caufes 
"  of  his  Diftemper  ;  and  by  the  Prefcription  of  a  Dofe 
"  of  my  Obfequum,  prepared  fecundum  Artem,  recovered 
«'  him  to  his  natural  Hate  of  Madnefs.  I  call  in  at  proper 

<'  Inter- 
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«<  Intervals  the  Words,  ///  Tajie  of  the  Tovjn,  Envy  rf 
«*  Critfck'y  bad  Performance  of  the  J.^ors.  znd  the  like.    He 
**  is  fo  perfectly  cured,  that  he  has  promifed  to  bring 
*'  another  Play  upon  the  Stage  next  Winter. 

"  A  Lady  of  protclTed  Virtue,  of  the  Parilli  of  St. 
**  James's,  Weftminfter,  who  hath  delircd  her  Name 
"  may  be  concealed,  having  taken  Offence  at  a  Phrafe 
*'  of  double  Meaning  in  Converi'ation,  nndiicovered  by 
*'  any  other  in  the  Company,  fuddenly  fell  into  a  cold 
**  Fit  of  Modefty.  U}X)n  a  right  Application  of  Praife 
**  of  her  Virtue,  I  threw  the  Lady  into  an  agreeable  wa- 
**  king  Dream,  fettled  the  Fermentation  of  her  blood 
*'  into  a  warm  Charity,  fo  as  to  m.ake  her  look  Vvith  Pa- 
*'  tience  on  the  very  Gentleman  that  offended. 

"  Hilaria,  of  the  Parifh  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields, 
*'  a  Coquette  of  long  Pra£lice,  was  by  the  Reprimand 
*'  of  an  old  Maiden  reduced  to  look  grave  in  Companv, 
*'  and  deny  herfelf  the  Play  of  the  Fan.  In  fliort,  flic 
*'  was  brought  to  fuch  melancholy  circumftances,  that 
**  fhe  would  fometimes  unawares  fall  into  Devotion  at 
<«  Church.  I  advifed  her  to  take  a  few  innocent  Freedoins 
*'  with  occafional  KiJJ'cs^  prefcribed  her  the  Exercife  of  the 
*'  Eyes,  and  immediately  raifed  her  to  her  former  State 
*'  of  Life.  She  on  a  fudden  recovered  her  Dimples, 
*«  furled  her  Fan,  threw  round  her  Glances,  and  for 
**  thefe  two  Sundays  laft  paft  has  not  once  been  feen  in 
*'  an  attentive  Pofture.  This  the  Church-Wardens  are 
*'  ready  to  atteft  upon  Oath. 

"  Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  Mohock, 
*'  was  almoft  induced  by  an  aged  Bencher  of  the  fame 
**  Houfe,  to  leave  off  bright  Converfatlon,  and  pore 
**  over  Coke  upon  Littleton,  He  was  fo  ill  that  his  Hat  be- 
*'  gan  to  flap,  and  he  was  feen  one  Day  in  the  lafl  term 
«'  at  Weflminfter-Kall.  This  Patient  had  quite  lofl  his 
<*  Spirit  of  Contradi£lion  ;  I,  by  the  Dillillation  of  a 
"  few  of  my  vivifying  Drops  in  his  Ear,  drew  him  from 
*'  his  Lethargy,  and  reftored  him  to  his  ufual  vivacious 

Vol.  IIL  F  f  ^^  Mif, 
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"  Mifunderftanding.     He  is  at  prefent  very  eafy  in  his 
<*  Condition. 

<'  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Recital  of  the  inumera- 
««  ble  Cures  I  have  performed  within  Twenty  Days  laft 
'  pall;  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort  all  perfons  of  what- 
'  ever  Age,  Complexion  or  Quality,  to  take  as  foon  as 
'  poffible  of  this  my  intellcftual  Oil ;  which  applied  at 
'  the  Ear  feizes  all  the  fenfes  with  a  moft  agreeable 
'  Tranfport,  and  difcovers  its  EfFedls,  not  only  to  the, 
^  Satisfaction  of  the  Patient,  but  all  who  converfe  with, 
'  attend  upon,  or  any  way  relate  to  him  or  her  that  re- 
'  ceives  the  kindly  infeftion.  It  is  often  adminillered 
'  by  Chamber-maids,  Valets,  or  any  the  mofl  ignorant 
'  Domeftic  ;  it  being  one  peculiar  Excellence  of  this  my. 
'  Oil,  that  it  is  moft  prevalent,  the  more  unlkilful  the 
''■  Perfon  is,  or  appears,  who  applies  it.  It  is  abfolute- 
•  ly  neceflary  for  Ladies  to  take  a  Dofe  of  it  juft  before 
'  they  take  Coach  to  go  a  viliting. 

*<  But  I   offend  the  public,  as  Horace  fald,  when  I 

'  trefpafs  on  any  of  your  Time.     Give  me  leave  then, 

'  Mr.  Ironfide,  to  make  you  a  prefent  of  a  drachm  or 

<  two  of  my  Oil  ;  though  I  have  caufe  to  fear  my  pre-^ 

fcriptions  will  not  have  the  efFeft  upon  you  I  could 

wiih :  Therefore  I  do  not  endeavour  to  bribe  you  in  my 

Favour  by  the  Prefent  of  my  Oil,  but  wholly  depend 

upon  your  public  Spirit  and  Generoiity  ;  which  I  hope 

will  recommend  to  the  World  the  ufeful  endeavours  of, 

SIR, 

Tour  mojl  Obedient^  mojl  Faithful^  jnojl  Devotedy  mojl 
Humble  Servant  and  Admirer^ 

GNAT  HO. 

f*f  Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad. 

"  N.  B.  I  teach  the  Arcana  of  my  Art  at  reafonabic 
'*  rates  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfities,  who  defire  to 
*'  be  qualified  for  writing  Dedications;    and  to  young 

"  Lovers 
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**  Lovers  and  Fortune-hunters,  to  be  paid  at  the  day  of 
**  Marriage,  I  inftruft  perfons  of  bright  Capacities  to 
**  flatter  others,  and  thofe  of  the  meanefi  to  flatter 
**  themfelves. 

*'  1  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  Pocket  Looking  Glaffcs." 

N°  40.         Monday,  April  27,   17 13.    - 

Being  a  Continuation  of  fame  former  Papers  on  the  SuhjeSI  of 

Pastorals. 

Compulerantque  greges  Cory  don  et  Thyi-fis  in  unum  : 
Ex  illo  Corydon,  Corydon  eft  tempore  nobis. 


i.  T  Defigned  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  no  fur- 
ther difcourfes  of  Paftoral  ;  but  being  informed  that 
I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  mentioning  an  Author 
whofe  Eclogues  are  publiflied  in  the  fame  volume  with 
Mr.  Philips's,  1  fhall  employ  this  paper  in  Obfervations 
upon  him,  written  in  the  free  Spirit  of  Criticifm,  and 
without  any  apprehenlion  of  offending  that  Gentleman, 
whofe  charafter  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greateft  care  of 
his  works  before  they  are  publifhed,  and  has  the  leaft 
concern  for  them  afterwards. 

2.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  firft  rule  of  Paftoral,  that 
its  idea  fhould  be  taken  from  the  manners  of  the  Golden 
Age,  and  the  Moral  formed  upon  the  Reprefentation  of 
Innocence ;  'tis  therefore  plain  that  any  deviations  from 
that  defign  degrade  a  Poem  from  being  truly  paftoral. 
In  this  view  it  will  appear,  that  Virgil  can  only  have 
two  of  his  Eclogues  allowed  to  be  fuch  :  his  firft  and 
ninth  muft  be  rejefted,  becaufe  they  defcribe  the  ravaf^es 
of  armies,  and  oppreflions  of  the  innocent  :  Corydon's 
criminal  pallion  for  Alexis  throws  out  the  fecond  ;  the 
calumny  and  railing  in  the  third  are  not  proper  to  that 
Hate  of  concord  ;  the  eighth  rcprefents  unlawful  ways  of 

F  f  2  pro- 
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procuring  love  by  enchantments,  and  introduces  a  fliep- 
herd  whom  an  invitinp;  precipice  tempts  to  felf-murder: 
As  to  the  fourth,  ilxth,  and  tenth,  they  are  given  up 
by  *  Heinfius,  Salmalius,  Rapin,  and  the  Criticks  in 
general.  They  likewile  obierve  that  but  eleven  of  all 
the  IdyUia  of  Theocritus  are  to  be  admitted  as  paftorals  : 
and  even  out  of  that  number  the  greater  part  will  be  ex- 
cluded for  one  or  other  of  the  reafons  above-mentioned. 
So  that  when  I  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  Vir- 
gil's eclogues,  taken  all  together,  are  rather  fcleft  Poems 
than  Paftorals;  I  might  have  faid  the  fame  thing  with 
no  lefs  truth  of  Theocritus.  The  reafon  of  this  I  take  to 
be  yet  unobferved  by  the  Criticks,  viz.  They  never 
meant  them  all  for  paflorals. 

Now  it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done  this,   and  in  that 
particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

3.  As  Umplicity  is  the  diflinguilhing  charafteriflic  of 
paicoral,  Virgil  hath  been  thought  guilty  of  too  courtly 
a  ftyle ;  his  language  is  perfeftly  pure,  and  he  often 
forgets  he  is  among  peafants.  I  have  frequently  won- 
dered, that  fince  he  was  fo  convcrfant  in  the  writings 
of  Ennius,  he  had  not  imitated  the  rufliclty  of  the  Doric 
as  well  by  the  help  of  th.e  old  obfolete  Roman  language, 
as  Philips  hath  by  the  antiquated  Engliih  :  For  example, 
mic:;hthenothave  faid  <;7i.;/lnftead  of  cui;  quoijnm  iox  cvjam  ; 
vo  t  for  vi'lt,  etc.  as  well  as  our  modern  hath  wcUaday  for 
alas^  ■ivhileoine  for  of  old^  make  mock  for  deride,  and  whlefs 
y.unniir.^i  for  fimple  lamb.'-,  etc.  by  which  means  he  had  at- 
tained as  much  of  the  air  of  Theocritus  as  Philips  hath 
of  Spcnfer. 

4,  Mr  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with  Vir- 
<ril.  K'iS  clowns  do  not  conver'e  in  all  the  firnplicity 
proper  to  the  country:  His  names  are  borrowed  from 
"I'heocritus  and  Virgi',  which  are  improper  to  the  fcene 
of  liis  paliorais.  He  introduces  Daphnis.  Alexis,  and 
Thyrfis  on  Britilh  plains,  as  Virgil  had  done  before  him 
o;i  the  iviantuan  ;  Whereas  Philips,  who  hath  the  flrift- 

^  S.e  Rvip'n  d;;  Carm.  i'ar.  iii. 

eft 
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eft  regard  to  propriety,  makes  choice  of  names  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delicacy ; 
fuch  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy  and  Colin  Clout. 

5.  So  eafy  as  paftoral  writing  may  feem  (in  the  iim- 
plicity  we  havedefcribed  h)  yet  it  requires  great  reading 
both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  to  be  a  mafter  of  it. 
Philips  hath  given  us  manifell  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of 
books.     It  muft  be  confeffed  his  competitor  hath  imitated 

fame  fin<Tle  tho-ights  ot  X.h.Q  ancients  well  enough. (if  we  con- 
lidcr  he  had  not  the  happinefs  of  an  Unlverlity  education) 
but  lie  hath  difperfed  them  here  and  there,  without  that 
order  ^nd  method  vvhich  Mr.  Philips  obferves,  whofe 
whole  third  paftoial  is  an  inflancehow  well  he  hath  ftudicd 
the  fifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judicioufly  reduced  Virgil's 
thoughts  to  the  ftandard  of  Paftoral  ;  as  his  contention 
of  Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightingale  fliows  with  what  ex- 
a£tnefs  he  hath  imitated  every  line  in  Strada. 

6.  When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault,  to  intro- 
duce fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth,  in  defcrio- 
tions  where  the  fcene  lies  in  our  own  country,  I  did 
not  defign  that  obfervation  fliould  extend  alfo  to  ani- 
mals, or  the  fenlitive  life  ;  for  Mr.  Philips  hath  with 
great  judgment  defcribed  Wolves  in  England  in  his  firft 
paftoral.  Nor  would  T  have  a  poet  flavifhly  confine  him- 
felf  (as  Mr.  Pope  hath  done)  to  one  particular  Seafon  of 
the  year,  one  certain  Time  of  the  day,  and  one  unbroken 
Scene  in  each  Eclogue.  'Tis  plain  Spenfer  negleffled 
this  pedantry,  who  in  his  paftoral  of  November  men- 
tions the  mournful  Song  of  the  Nightingale. 

Sad  Philomel  her  fong  in  tears  doth  Jleep. 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath  raifed  up 
finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  moft  induftrious  gardener; 
his  rofes,  endives,  lilies,  king-cups,  and  daffodils,  blow 
all  in  the  fame  feafon, 

y.  But  the  better  to  difcover  the  merits  of  our  two  con- 
temporary Paftoral  writers,  I  fiiall  endeavour  to  draw  a 
parallel  of  them,    by  fetting  feveral   of  their  particular 

thoughts 
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e  fame  light,  whereby  it  will  be  obvi<ya». 
ips  hath  the  advantage, 
ilmplicity   he  introduces    two  fliepherd* 
^...^  alternately  ? 

Hobb..  Come^   Rofallnd^  O  come^  for  without  thee 
What  phafure  can  the  country  have  for  me  ? 
Come,  Rsjalindy  O  come  ;  my  hrinded  kiney  ' 
Myfnowyjheep,  7ny  farm  and  ally,  is  thine. 

L.an<J»  Came,  Rofalind,   O  come  ;  herejhady  biwerSy 

Here  are  cool  fountains,  and  here  fp  ringing  fovuers. 
Come,  Rofalind  ;,  here  ever  let  us  Jtay, 
And  fweetly  voajle  our  live-long  time  away. 

Our  other  paftoral  writer,  In  expreffing  the  fame  tlioAigh*, 
ideviates  into  downright  Poetry  : 

Streph.   In  Spring  the  fields,  in  Autumn  hills  I  love y 
At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  thejhady  grove, 
Rut  Delia  always  ;  forc'dfrorn  Ddia^ s  ftghty 
Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delights 

5?aph.    Sylvia^  s  like  Autumn  ripe,  yet  inild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  frejh  as  early  day ; 
Ev''n  Spring  difpleafes,  when  Jlie  fhines  not  here. 
But  bleji  with  her,   ^tis  Sprifig  throughout  the  year. 

In;  the  firfl  of  thefe  authors,  two  fliepherds  thus  inno^ 
cently  defcribe  the  behaviour  of  their  miftrclTes  : 

Hobb.     As  Marian  bdth''d,  by  cha-nce  I  paffed  by. 

She  blujio'd,  and  at  me  cajl  a  fide -long  eye  t 
'Then  fw  ft  beneath  the  cryfial  wave  fi:>e  try* d 
Her  beauteous  form,    but  all  in  vain,  to  hide. 

.Lan^.    As  I  to  cool  me  batl/d  one  fuliry  day. 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  f edges  lay  • 
"The  wanton  laugh'd,  andfeeind  in  hajle  to  fly  \ 
Yet  often  flopped,  and  often  tuirid  her  eye. 

The  other  modern  (who  it  muft  be  confelTed  hath  a 
Isnack  of  verifying)  hath  it  as  follows  i 

Streph, 
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Strepli.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  injhadesy  eludes  her  eager  fwain% 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  fee  me  fear  ch  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  Fair  is  found, 

IPapk,    The  fprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 

She  runs,  but  hopes  Jhe  does  not  run  unfeen  ; 
TVhile  a  kind  glance  at  her  pur fuer  flies, 
HoixPmuch  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  Poetry  are 
fonder  of  than  defcriptions  of  paftoral  Prefents.  Philip* 
fays  thus  of  a  Sheep-hook. 

Offcafon'd  elm ;  %vherejiuds  ofhrafs  appear^ 
To  fpeak  the  giver's  name,  the  month  and  year  ; 
The  hook  of  poUJh'd  Jleel,  the  handle  iurn^d^ 
And  richly  by  the  graver' s  fkiW d  adorn'' d. 

The  other  of  a  bowl  emboffed  with  figures : 

where  wanton  'ivy  twines. 
And  fwelling  clujiers  bend  the  curling  vines  ; 
Four  figures  rifng  from  the  work  appear. 
The  various  fenfons  of  the  rolling  year  ; 
And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  fky, 
IVloere  twelve  bright  fgns  in  beauteous  order  lie  ? 

The  fimplieity  of  the  fwain  in  this  place,  who  foro;ets  the 
name  of  the  Zodiack,  is  no  ill  imitation  of  Virgil :  but 
how  much  more  plainly  and  unafFeftedly  would  PhiJipfS 
tiave  drelTed  this  thought  in  his  Doric  ? 

And  what  that  hight,  which  girds  the  vjelkin  fi>een^ 
Where  twelve  gayfigns  in  meet  array  are  feen  r* 

If  the  reader  will  indulge  his  curlofity  any  further,  in 
the  comparifon  of  particulars,  he  may  read  the  firfl  paf- 
toral of  Philips  with  the  fecond  of  his  contemporary,  and 
the  fourth  and  fixth  of  the  former  with  the  fourth  and 
firft  of  the  latter;  where  ieveral  parallel  places  will  occur 
to  every  one. 

Having 
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Having  now  fliown  fome  parts,  in  which  thefe  two 
■writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  juftice  I  owe  to  Mr. 
Philips  to  dilcover  thole  in  which  no  man  can  compare 
with  him.  Firil,  That  beautiful  rufticity,  of  which  I 
iliall  only  produce  two  inflances  out  of  a  hundred  not  yet 
quoted  : 

O  ivoful  day  !  O  day  of  woe  !  quoth  be. 
And  woful  /,  ivho  live  the  day  to  fee  ! 

The  Simplicity  of  diftion,  the  melancholy  flowing  of  the 
numbers,  the  folemnity  of  the  found,  and  the  eafy  turn 
of  the  words  in  this  Dirge  (to  make  ufe  of  our  author's 
cxpreffion)  are  extremely  elegant. 

In  another  of  his  paftorals,  a  fhepherd  utters  a  Dirge 
not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the  following  lines  : 

jih  me  the  while  !  ah  me  !  the  lucklefs  day, 
Jh  lucklefs  lad  !  the  rather  f/iight  I  fay  ; 
Jh  fdly  I !  more  fdly  than  my  Jheep^ 
JFhich  on  the  f.oivry  plains  I  once  did  keep. 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  ear  with  thefe  artful  repetitions 
of  the  epithets ;  and  how  lignificant  is  the  laft  verfe  !  I 
defy  the  moft  common  reader  to  repeat  them,  without 
feeling  fome  motions  of  compaffion. 

In  the  next  place  I  fhall  rank  his  Proverbs,  in  which 
I  formerly  obferved  he  excels  :  For  example  : 

A  rolling  Jlcne  is  ever  bare  of  mofs  ; 

And^  to  their  co/i,  green  years  old  proverbs  crofs, 
. He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rife.. 

And,  Jluggard-likey  till  noon-day  fnoring  lies. 
—Againji  III  luck  all  cunning  for  efight  fails  : 

Whether  zue  feep  or  ivake,  it  naught  avails. 
—— — Nor  fear,  froin  upright  fentence,  wrong. 

Laftly,  his  elegant  Dialeft,  which  alone  might  prove 
him  the  eldeft-born  of  Spenfer,  and  our  only  true  Arca- 
dian. I  fliould  think  it  proper  for  the  feveral  writers  of 
Paftoral,  to  confine  themfelves  to  their  feveral  Counties. 

Spenfer 
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Spenfer  feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion  :  for  he  hath 
laid  the  fcene  of  one  of  his  Paftorals  in  Wales ;  where, 
with  all  the  fimplicity  natural  to  that  part  of  our  ifland, 
one  fhcpherd  bids  the  other  good  morrow,  in  an  unufual 
and  elegant  manner  ; 

Diggon  Dav'f  I  bid  hur  Gcd-day  : 

Or  Diggon  hur  I's^  or  I  mif-Jay. 

Diggon  anfwers  : 

Htir  was  hur,  while  it  rvas  day -light  : 
But  novj  hur  is  a  moji  wretched  zvight^  etc. 

But  the  mod  beautiful  example  of  this  kind  that  I  ever 
met  with,  is  in  a  very  valuable  piece  which  1  chanced  to 
find  among  ibms  old  manufcripts,  entituled,  A  Paftoral 
Ballad  :  which  I  think,  for  its  nature  and  fimplicity, 
may  (notwithftanding  the  modefty  of  the  title)  be  allow- 
ed a  perfe£l  Paftoral.  It  is  corapofed  in  the  Somerfet- 
Jliire  dialed,  and  the  names  fuch  as  are  proper  to  the 
country  people.  It  may  be  obferved  as  a  further  beauty 
of  this  Paftoral,  the  words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad, 
Pawn,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned 
throughout  the  whole.  I  fliall  make  no  apology  for  in- 
ferting  fome  few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece.  Clcily 
breaks  thus  into  the  fubjeft,  as  flie  is  going  a  milking  : 

Ciclly.   Roger ^  ga  vetch  tha  *  Kee.,  or  elfetha  Zun 
Will  quite  be  go  f  bevore  c  have  half  a  dm. 

Roger.  ThouJhouWjl  not  ax  7ne  iweece,  but  Pve  a  bee 
I0  dreve  our  Bull  to  bull  the  Parfons  Kee. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  whole  dialogue  is  formed 
upon  the  paffionof  y^,^/(7«^;  andhis  mentioning  the  Par- 
fon's  Kine  naturally  revives  the  jealoufy  of  the  fnepherd- 
efs  Cicily,  which  flie  exprelTes  as  follows : 

Q'lcWy .  Ah  Roger,  Roger,  ches  ivas  zore  avraidy 

When  in  yon  Field  you  kifi'd  the  Parfon' s  maid : 
Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zed^ 
Whenfrotn  the  Wake  thou  broughCjl  ?ne ginger-bread? 
•  That  is,  the  Kine  or  Cows. 

Vol.  III.  G  g  Roger. 


^  "       r/..  P^'/^«  ^  '^^^^  "-^^  ^ j  ,,  once  that  Spint 

.  -  ,,  ,.fwer  of  his,  are  e^P-f  f  f  ^^.^eu  Age,  fo 

t\>c  Lovers,  ano 

'"Tf    r  .U  d.at  hath  been  -^'^^^^'^Xve  to  menuonh^ 

c-uded  that  tank ;  w^"'*       ,^j  (according  to  the  de 
:fvirgUS  U  -;y^^;/:;t{,,:tt  of  poetry)  they  are  by 

..„    ^,  May  21,  '7'3- 

'    "      ^'•'-^^^CtngSrr.n..       Ov,.. 
I„caluiffe  patem  tnacuUtum^^^^^^^__^ . 

__— — "         '  .        •   »    1-Vn.t  mankind 

I" he  nacre  entirely 
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<yuv  power,  the  more  anfwerable  v/e  fhould  feem  for  our 
mifmanagement  of  it ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  very  con- 
dition of  nature  renders  thefe  creatures  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  recompence  in  another  life  for  their  ill  treat- 
ment in  this. 

'Tis  obfervable  of  thofe  noxious  animals,  which  have 
qualities  moft  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they  naturally 
avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  unlefs  provoked,  or 
neceffitated  by  hunger.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  fecks 
out  and  purfues  even  the  moft  inoffcnlive  animals,  on 
pui^pofe  to  perfecute  and  deftroy  them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  refleftion  on  human  nature 
itfelf,  that  few  people  take  delight  in  feeing  beafts  carefs 
or  play  together,  but  almoft  every  one  is  pleafed  to  fee 
them  lacerate  and  worry  one  another.  lam  forry  this 
temper  is  become  almoft  a  diftinguifhing  charafter  of 
our  own  nation,  from  the  obfervation  which  is  made  by 
foreigners  of  our  beloved  paflimes.  Bear-baiting,  Cock- 
fighting,  and  the  like.  We  fliould  find  It  hard  to 
vindicate  the  deftroy ing  of  any  thing  that  has  life, 
merely  out  of  wantonnefs ;  yet  in  this  principle  our 
children  are  bred  up,  and  one  of  the  firft  pleafures  we  al- 
low them,  is  the  licence  of  inflifting  pain  upon  poor  ani- 
mals :  almoft  as  foon  as  we  are  feniible  what  life  is  our- 
felvesj  we  make  it  our  fport  to  take  It  from  other  crea- 
tures. I  cannot  but  believe  a  very  good  ufe  might  be 
made  of  the  fancy  which  children  have  for  birds  and  infers. 
Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mother  who  permitted  them 
to  her  children,  but  rewarded  or  punifl^^ed  them  as  they 
treated  them  well  or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than  enter- 
ing them  betimes  into  a  daily  exercife  of  humanity,  and 
improving  their  very  diverfion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  too  fome  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  com- 
mon  notion,  that  'tis  ominious  or  unlucky  to  deftroy 
fome  forts  of  birds,  as  Swallows  and  Martins.  This  opi- 
nion might  poffibly  arife  from  the  confidence  thefe  birds 
leem  to  put  in  us  by  building  under  our  roofs,  fo  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  murder 

G  g  2  lliem« 
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them.  As  for  Robin-recl-breafts  in  particular,  it  Is  not 
improbable  they  owe  their  fecurity  to  the  old  ballad  of 
The  Chuciren  hi  the  wood.  However  it  be,  I  don't  know> 
I  fay,  why  this  prejudice,  well  improved  and  carried  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  might  not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the 
pre(crvation  of  many  innocent  creatures,  which  are  now 
expoied  to  all  the  wantonnefs  of  an  ignorant  barbarity. 

1  here  are  other  animals  that  have  the  misfortune,  for 
no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies 
wherever  found.  The  conceit  that  a  Cat  has  nine  lives 
has  coll  at  leall  nine  lives  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of 
them  :  fcarce  a  boy  in  the  ftreets  but  has  in  this  point 
outdone  Hercules  himfelf,  who  was  famous  for  killing  a 
monfter  that  had  but  three  lives.  Whether  the  unac- 
countable animofity  againfl  this  ufeful  domeftic  may  be 
any  caufe  of  the  general  perfecution  of  Owls  (who  are  a 
fort  of  feather'd  cats)  or  whether  it  be  only  an  unreafon- 
ble  pique  the  moderns  have  taken  to  a  ferious  countenance, 
1  fliall  not  determine.  ThouQ;h  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  former ;  fmce  1  obferve  the  fole  reafon  alledged  for. 
the  de!lru6lio;i  of  Frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  like  Toads. 
Yet  amidfl  all  the  misfortunes  of  thefe^unf rinded  crea- 
tures, 'tis  fome  happinefs  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a 
fancy  to  cat  them  :  for  fluould  our  countrymen  refine 
upon  the  French  never  fo  little,  'tis  not  to  be  conceived 
to  what  unheard  of  torments,  owls,  cats,  and  frogs  may- 
be yet  referved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  another  fucceffion 
of  Sanguinary  fports ;  in  particular  hunting.  I  dare  not 
attack  a  diverfion  which  has  fuch  authority  and  cuftom 
to  fupport  it ;  but  muft  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  agitation  of  that  exercife,  with  the  example  and  num- 
ber of  the  chafers,  not  a  little  contribute  to  refill  thofe 
checks,  Vv'hich  compaffion  would  naturally  fuggeft  in  be- 
half of  the  animal  purfued.  Nor  (hall  I  lay  with  Mon- 
fieur  Fleury,  that  this  fport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic 
barbarity;  but  I  muft  animadvert  upon  a  certain  cuftom 
yet  in  iife  with  i]s,  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived 

fro  Hi 
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from  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians  :  I  mean  that  fa- 
vage  complhiient  our  huntfmen  pafs  upon  Ladies  of 
quality,  who  are  prefent  at  the  death  of  a  Stag,  when 
they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat  of  a 
helplefs,  trembling,  and  weeping  creature. 

^tejihque  cruentuSy 
Atque  Implorant:  fimilis. ■ 

But  if  our  fports  are  deftruftive,  ourglut'-onv  is  more 
fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner.  Lobfters  roafteJ  a- 
live.  Pigs  v.'hipp'd  to  death,  Fowls  fewed  up,  are  tefti- 
moniesof  our  outrageous  luxury.  Thofc,  who  (asS'.neca 
cxprelTes)  divide  their  lives  betwixt  an  anxious  confci- 
ence,  and  a  naufeated  ftomach,  have  a  juft  reward  of  their 
gluttony  in  the  difeafes  it  brings  w^ith  it :  for  human  fa- 
vages,  like  other  wild  beafts,  find  fnares  and  poifon  in 
the  provlfions  of  life,  and  are  alluded  by  their  appetite 
to  their  deftru£lion.  I  know  nothing  m.ore  fliocking,  or 
horrid,  than  the  profpeft  of  one  of  their  kitchens  covered 
with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of  the  creatures  ex- 
piring in  tortures.  It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  Giant's 
den  in  a  romance  beftrew'd  with  the  fcattered  heads  and 
mangled  limbs  of  thofe  who  were  ilain  by  his  cruelty. 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  ilrokes  of  good- 
nature in  his  writings  than  1  remember  in  any  author) 
cites  a  faying  of  Cato  to  this  efFe£l  :  "  That  'tis  no  eafy 
*'  taik  to  preach  to  the  belly  which  has  no  ears.  Yet  if 
*'  (fays  he)  we  are  afliamed  to  be  fo  out  of  fafhion  as 
*'  not  to  offend,  let  us,  at  leaft,  offend  with  fome  dif- 
*'  cretion  and  meafure.  If  we  kill  an  animal  for  our 
*'  provifion,  let  us  do  it  with  the  meltings  of  compaf- 
*'  fion,  and  without  tormenting  it.  Let  us  confider, 
''  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  cruelty  to  put  a  living 
«'  creature  to  death  ;  we  at  leaft  deftroy  a  foul  that  has 
**  fenfe  and  perception."  In  the  life  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
for,  he  takes  occafion  from  the  fevere  difpofition  of 
that  man  to  difcourfe  in  this  manner  :  "  It  ought  to 
*^  be  efteemed  a  happincfs  to  maiikind,  that  our  huma- 

"  nity 
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*'  nity  lias  a  wider  fphere  to  exert  itfelf  in,  than  bare 
*'  juflice.  It  is  no  more  than  tlie  obligation  of  our  very 
**  birth  to  praftife  equity  to  our  own  kind:  but  huma- 
*'  nity  may  be  extended  through  the  whole  order  of  crea- 
"  tares,  even  to  the  meaneft  :  fuch  aftions  of  charity 
"  are  the  overtiowino-s  of  a  mild  TOod-nature  on  all  be- 
"  low  us.  It  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  well-natured 
"  man  to  take  care  of  his  horfes  and  dogs,  not  only  in 
*'  expcftation  oi  their  labour  while  they  are  foals  and 
*'  whelps,  but  even  when  their  old  age  has  made  them. 
"  inca}:able  of  fervice." 

Hiftory  tells  us  of  a  wife  and  polite  nation,  that  re- 
jefted  a  perfon  of  the  firft  quality,  who  flood  for  a  judi- 
ciary office,  only  becaufe  he  had  been  obferved  in  his 
vouth  to  take  pleafure  in  tearing  and  murdering  of  birds. 
And  of  another,  that  expelled  a  man  out  of  the  fenate 
for  dafliing  a  bird  againft  the  ground  which  had  taken 
fiielter  inhisbolbm.  Every  one  knows  how  remarkable 
the  Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in  this  kind.  I  re- 
member an  Arabian  author,  who  has  written  a  treatife 
to  (liew,  ho-w  far  a  man,  fuppofed  to  have  fublifted  in  a 
defert  iiland,  without  any  inilruftion,  or  fo  much  as 
the  light  of  any  other  man,  may,  by  the  pure  light  of 
mature,  attain  the  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  virtue. 
One  of  the  firft  things  he  makes  him  obferve  is,  that  uni- 
verfal  benevolence  of  nature  in  the  produftion  and  pre- 
fervation  of  its  creatures.  In  imitation  of  which,  the 
€i-ft  aft  of  virtue  he  thinks  his  felf-taught  philolopher 
would  of  courfe  fall  into,  is,  to  relieve  and  affill  all  the 
animals  about  him  in  their  wants  and  diftrelTes. 

Ovid  has  feme  very  tender  and  pathetic  lines  applica- 
■fele  to  this  occafion  ; 

^uid  merujjiisy  oves,  placidum  pecus.,  inqite  tegendoi 
JSlatum  hot/lings,  fie  no  qua  fertis  in  ubere  ne^ar? 
MoU'ta  qnce  nobis  vejiras  vdamlna  lanas 
Fvaheiii  ;  vitaqus  rnagis  qu&m  morte juvaih. 
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3uid7neruere  hove!,  anbnaljine  fraude  doUfque, 
Innocuuni^  /implex^  natum  toUrare  laborer  ? 
Immemor  eji  demwrn^  vcc  frugum  inunere  d'lgnus^ 
^i  potu'it^  curvi  dempto  modo  ponder e  aratri, 

Ri{ricolam  maSfart  finon 

^uam  male  conjuev'it^  quam  fe  par  at  'die  cruori 
Jmpius  hiimano,  vituli  qui  guttura  cultro 
Rumpii,  et  immoUs  proebet  mugit'ibus  aures ! 
Aut  qui  vagitus  ftmiles  piierilibui  hoedum^ 
Edentem  jugulare  pat  eft  h 

perhaps  that  v©ice  or  cry  fo  nearly  refembling  the  htj- 
man,  with  which  providence  has  endued  fo  many  diffe- 
rent animals,  might  purpofely  be  given  them  to  move 
our  pity,  and  prevent  thofe  cruelties  we  are  too  apt  to 
inflift  on  our  fellow-creatures. 

There  is  a  palTage  in  the  book  of  Jonas,  when  God  de- 
clares his  unvvillingnefs  todeftroy  Nineveh,  where,  me- 
thinks,  that  compaffion  of  the  Creator,  which  extends 
to  the  meaneft  rank  of  his  creatures,  is  expreffed  with 
wonderful  tendernefs — "  Should  I  not  fpare  Nineveh  the 
*'  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  fix  thoufand  fcore 
**  perfons — And  alfo  much  cattle  ?"  And  we  have  in 
Deuteronomy  a  precept  of  great  good-nature  of  this  fort, 
with  a  bleffing  in  form  annexed  to  it  in  thofe  words : 
<'  If  thou  fhalt  find  a  bird's  neft  in  the  way,  thou  fhalt 
**  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young  :  But  tliou  flialt  in 
**  any  wife  let  the  dam  go,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
**  thee,  and  that  thou  mayeft  prolong  thy  days." 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  gratitude 
owing  to  thofe  animals  that  ferve  us  ;  as  for  fuch  as  are 
mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  deftroy  them  ;  and 
for  thofe  that  are  neither  of  advantage  or  prejudice  to  us, 
the  common  enjoyment  of  life  is  what  I  cannot  think  wc 
ought  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  whole  matter,  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe  con- 
£derations,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable  light 'in  one  of  the 

Peril  in 
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Perlian   fables  of  Pilpay,  with   which  I   fliall  end  thii 
paper. 

A  traveller  pafiing  through  a  thicket,  and  feeing  a  few 
fparks  of  fire,  which  fome  pallengers  had  kindled  as  they 
went  that  way  before,  made  up  to  it.  On  a  fudden  the 
fparks  caught  hold  of  a  bulh,  in  the  midft  of  which  lay 
an  adder,  and  fet  it  in  ilames.  The  adder  intreated  the 
traveller's  affiilance,  who  tying  a  bag  to  tlie  end  of  his 
ftaiF,  reached  it,  and  drew  him  out:  he  then  bid  him  go 
where  he  plcaled,  but  never  more  be  hurtful  to  men, 
£nce  he  owed  his  life  to  a  man's  compaffion.  The  adder, 
however,  prepared  to  fling  him  ;  and  when  he  expoftu- 
lated  how  unjufl  it  was  to  retaliate  good  with  evil,  I  fhall 
do  no  more  (fa id  the  adder)  than  what  you  men  praftife 
every  day,  whofe  cuftom  it  is  to  requite  benefits  with 
ingratitude.  If  you  can  deny  this  truth,  let  us  refer  it 
to  the  firft  we  meet.  The  man  confented,  and  feeing  a. 
Tree,  put  the  queftion  to  it,  in  what  manner  a  good  turn 
was  to  be  recompenfed  r  If  you  mean  according  to  the 
ufage  of  men  (replied  the  Tree)  by  its  contrary.  I 
have  been  Handing  here  thefe  hundred  years  to  prote£t 
them  from  the  fcorching  lun,  and  in  requital  they  have 
cut  down  my  branches,  and  are  going  to  faw  my  body 
into  planks.  Upon  this  the  adder  infulting  the  man,  he 
appealed  to  a  fecond  evidence,  which  was  granted,  and 
immediately  they  met  a  Cow.  The  fame  demand  was 
made,  and  much  the  fame  anfwer  given,  that  among  men 
it  was  ceitainly  fo:  I  know  it,  faid  the  Cow,  by  woful 
experience  ;  for  1  have  ferved  a  man  this  iong  time  with 
milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  and  brought  him  belides  a  calf 
eveiv  year  :  but  now  I  am  old,  he  t'..rns  me  into  this 
pafture,  with  defign  to  fell  me  to  a  butcher,  who  will 
fliortly  make  an  end  of  me.  The  traveller  upon  this 
Hood  confounded,  but  delired  of  courtefy  one  trial  more, 
to  be  finally  judged  bv  the  next  beaft  they  fhould  meet. 
This  happened  to  be  the  Fox,  who,  upon  hearing  the 
ftory  in  all  its  circumftances,  could  not  be  perfuaded  it 
was  poffible  for  the  adder  to  get  into  fo  narrow  a  bag. 

The 
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The  adder,  to  convince  him,  went  in  again;  the  Fox 
told  the  man  he  had  now  his  enemy  in  his  power,  and 
with  that  he  faftened  the  bag,  and  crufhed  him  to  pieces. 

#  mm  ##############i^###t#* 
N^.  91.  June  25,   1713. 

— — — inell  fua  gratia  parvis*  Virg. 


S  I  R, 


To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq. 


*'  I  Remember  a  faying  of  your?,  concerning  perfons  in 
*'  low  circumftances  of  ftature,  that  their  littlenefs 
*'  would  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  they  did  not  ma- 
*'  nifeft  a  confcioufnefs  of  it  themfelves  in  all  their  beha-/" 
*'  viour.  Indeed  the  obfervation  that  no  man  is  ridicu- 
*'  lous  for  being  what  he  is,  but  only  for  the  affedlation 
*'  of  being  fomething  more,  is  equally  true  in  regard  to 
*^  the  mind  and  the  body. 

**  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  pleafing  to  you  to  hear, 
**  that  a  fet  of  us  have  formed  a  fociety,  who  are  fwom 
*'  to  dare  to  be  fhort,  and  boldly  bear  out  the  dignity  of 
*'  littlenefs  under  the  nofes  of  thofe  enormous  en^roffers 
*^  of  manhood,  thofe  hyperbolical  monfters  of  the  fpe- 
*'  cies,  the  tall  fellows  that  overlook  us. 

*'  The  day  of  our  inflitution  was  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
*'  ber,  being  the  fhorteft  of  the  year,  on  which  we  are 
*'  to  hold  an  annual  Feaft  over  a  difh  of  Shrimps. 

"  The  place  we  have  chofen  for  this  meeting  is  in  the 
*'  little  Piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to  the  neigiibour- 
**  hood  of  Mr.  Powel's  Opera,  for  the  performers  of 
*'  which,  we  have,  as  becomes  us,  a  brotherly  afreclion. 

*'  At  our  firft  refort  hither,  an  old  woman  brought 
"  her  fon  to  the  Club-Room,  delirin^j  he  mifrht  be  ecu- 
**  cated  in  this  fchool,  becaufe  fhe  faw  here  were  finer 
"  boys  than  ordinary.      However,  this  accident  no  way 

Vol.  IIT.  H  h  difcourage 
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**  (.rifcouragcd  our  defigns.  We  began  with  fending  In- 
**  vitations  to  thole  of  a  llature  not  exceeding  five  feet, 
*'  to  repair  to  our  alfembly;  but  the  greater  part  return- 
**  cJ  excufes,  or  pretsnded  they-  were  not  qualified. 

'*  One  faid,  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  prefent, 
**  but  rcprefented  that  he  fliould  foon  exceed  that  pro- 
*'  portion,  his  perriwig-maker  and  fhoe-maker  having 
*'  lately  promiled  him  three  inches  more  betwixt  them. 

"  Another  alledged,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have 
*'  one  leg  (liorter  than  the  other,  and  whoever  had  de- 
*'  tevmined  his  llature  to  five  feet,  had  taken  him  at  a 
**  difadvantage  ;  for  when  he  was  mounted  on  the  other 
*'  leo-,  he  was  at  leaft  five  feet  two  inches  and  a  half. 

**  There  are  fome  who  queftioned  the  exa^lnefs  of  our 
**  meafures,  and  others,  inllead  of  complying,  returned 
*'  us  informations  of  people  yet  fliorterthan  themfelves, 
<*  In  a  word,  almoft  every  one  recommended  fome  neigh- 
*'  hour  or  acquaintance,  whom  he  was  willing  we  ihould 
*•  look  upon  to  be  lefs  than  lie.  We  were  not  a  little 
*'  aihamed  that  thofe  who  are  pall  the  years  of  growth, 
"  and  whofe  beards  pronounce  them  men,  fliould  be 
"  guilty  of  as  many  unfair  tricks  in  this  point,  as  the 
*'  moll  afpiring  children  when  they  are  meafuted. 

*'  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  Club-Room, 
*'  and  provide  convcniencies  for  our  accommodation. 
*<  In  the  firft  place,  we  caufed  a  total  removal  of  all  the 
*'  chairSj  llools,  and  tables,  which  had  ferved  the  grofs 
*'  of  mankind  for  many  years. 

'*  The  difadvantage  we  had  undergone  while  we  made 
*«  ufe  of  thcfe,  were  unfpeakable.  The  Prefident's 
*'  whole  body  was  funk  in  the  elbow-chair,  and  when 
<*  his  arms  were  fpread  over  it,  he  appeared  (to  the  great 
**  leliening  of  his  dignity)  like  a  child  in  a  go-cart  : 
'^  It  was  alio  fo  wide  in  the  feat,  as  to  give  a  wag  occafion 
«'  of  faying,  that,  notwithllanding  the  Prefident  fat  in  it, 
''  there  was  a  Sede  Vacante. 

*^  The  table  was  fo  high,  that  one  who  came  by  chance 
**  to  the  door,  feeing  our  chins  jull  above  the  pewter 

«'  dillies, 
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'*  diflies,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men  that  fat  ready  to  be 
*'  fhaved,  and  fent  in  half  a  dozen  Barbers. 

"  Another  time,  one  of  the  club  fpoke  in  a  ludicrous 
**  mannerof  the  Prefident,  imagining  he  had  been  abfent, 
**  when  he  was  only  eclipfed  by  a  fiafk  of  Florence,  which 
*'  Itood  on  the  table  in  a  parallel  line  before  his  face. 

"  We  therefore  new-furnifhed  the  room  in  all  refpci^s 
*'  proportionably  to  us;  and  had  the  door  made  lower, 
*'  fo  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above  five  feet  high  withobt 
*'  brufhing  his  foretop,  which  whoever  does,  is  utterly 
*'  unqualified  to  lit  among  us, 

Sof?:e  of  the  Statuiei  of  ibe  Club  are  as  follows  : 

*'  I.  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though  never 
*'  fo  duly  qualified,  that  he  ftrives  as  much  as  pofHble  to 
*'  get  above  his  fize,  by  ftretching,  cocking,  or  the  like; 
*'  or  that  he  hath  ftood  on  tiotoe  in  a  crowd,  with  deli^^n 
**  to  be  taken  for  as  tall  a  man  as  the  reft ;  or  hath  pri- 
*'  vily  conveyed  any  large  book,  cricket,  or  other  de- 
*'  vice  under  him  to  exalt  him  on  his  feat,  everv  fuch 
*'  ofFender  fliall  be  fentenced  to  walk  in  pumps  for  a 
*'  whole  month. 

*'  If  any  member  fhall  take  advantage  from  the  ful- 
<'  nefs  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any  part  of  his  drefs,  or 
"  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat,  or  otherwife,  to 
"  feem  larger  or  higher  than  he  is,  it  is  ordered,  he 
*'  fhall  wear  red  heels  to  his  flioes,  and  a  red  feather  in 
*'  his  hat;  which  may  apparently  mark  and  fet  bounds 
'*  to  the  extremities  of  his  fmalldimenfion,  that  all  peo- 
"  pie  may  readily  find  him  out  between  his  hat  and  his 
*'  fhoes. 

*'  III.  If  any  member  fliall  purchafe  ahorfe  for  his  own 
*'  riding,  above  fourteen  hands  and  a  half  in  height; 
*'  that  horfe  fliall  forthwith  be  fold,  a  Scotch  galloway 
"  bought  in  its  ftead  for  him,  and  the  overplus  of  ths 
*'  money  fhall  treat  the  Club. 

*'  IV.  If  any  member,  in  direft  contradiction  to  the 
*'  fundamental  lavvs  of  the  Society,  fhall  wear  the  heels 

H  h  2  oi 
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*'  of  his  flioes  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half,  it  fhall  be 
*'  interpreted  ?.s  an  open  renunciation  of  littlenefs,  and 
«'  the  criminal  fhall  inftantly  be  expelled.  Note,  The 
"  form  to  be  ufed  in  expelling  a  member  fliall  be  in  thefe 
*'  words ;   '  Go  from  among  us,  and  be  tall  if  you  can  !'* 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole  fociety, 
"  that  fmce  the  race  of  mankind  is  granted  to  have  dc- 
"  creafed  in  ftature,  from  the  beginning  to  this  prefent, 
**  it  is  the  intent  of  Nature  itfelf,  that  men  fliould  be  lit- 
*'  tie  ;  and  we  believe,  that  all  human  kind  fhall  at  laft 

grow  down  to  perfection,  that  is  to  fay,  be  reduced  to 

cur  own  meafure^^^ 


N°  92.  June  26,   1713. 

Homunculi  quanti  funt,  cum  recogito  !  PlAUT, 


To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq; 

"   ^Z  OU  are  now  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  de- 
^'  ficn  of  our  inftitution  :  the  Character  of  the  mem- 

"  bers,  and  the  topicks  of  our  Converlation,   are  what 
*'   remain  for  the  fubjeft  of  this  Epiftle. 

'*  The  moft  eminent  perfons  of  our  aflembly  are  alit- 
*'  tie  Poet,  a  little  Lover,  a  little  Politician,  and  a  little 
"  Hero.  The  firft  of  thefe,  Dick  Diftick  by  name,  we 
''  have,  elefted  Prefident :  not  only  ashe  is  the  fliorteft  of 
<'  us  all,  butbecaufe  he  has  entertained  fo  juft  a  fenfe  of 
<•  his  ftature,  as  to  go  generally  in  black,  that  he  may 
*  appear  vet  lefs.  Nay,  to  that  perfeftion  he  is  arrived, 
*'  that  he  ftoops  as  he  walks.  The  figure  of  the  man  is 
*'  odd  enough  ;  he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with  long 
'•  arms  and  legs  :  a  Spider  is  no  ill  emblem  of  him  :  he 
<'  has  been  taken  at  a  diftance  for  a  fmall  Windmill. 
«'  But  indeed  what  principally  moved  us  in  his  favour  was 
*'  his  talent  in  Poetry,  for  he  hath  promifed  to  undertake 

**  a  long 
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*'  a  Ions  work  in  Ihort  verfe  to  celebrate  the  heroes  of 
"  our  lize.  He  has  entertained  fo  great  a  refpeft  for  Sta- 
*<  tius,  on  the  fcore  of  that  line. 

Major  in  exiguo  regnahat  corpore  mrtus^ 

«'  that  he  once  defigned  to  tranflate  the  whole  Thebaid, 
*'  for  the  fake  of  little  Tydeus. 

*'  Tom  Tiptoe,  a  dapper  black  fellow,  is  the  mofl 
<*  gallant  lover  of  the  age.  He  is  particularly  nice  in  his 
*'  habiliments;  and  to  the  end  juflice  may  be  done  him 
««  that  way,  conflantly  employs  the  fame  artift  who  makes 
*'  attire  for  the  neighb'ring  Princes  and  Ladies  of  qua- 
**  lity  at  Mr.  Powel's.  The  vivacity  of  his  temper  in- 
*'  dines  him  fometimes  toboaft  of  the  favours  of  theFair, 
*'  He  wast'toher  night  excufing  his  abfence  from  the  club 
*'  on  account  of  an  affignation  with  a  Lady  (and,  as  he 
**  had  the  vanity  to  tell  us,  a  tall  one  too)  who  had  con- 
<*  fented  to  the  full  accomplifliment  of  his  defires  that 
*«  evening:  But  one  of  the  company,  who  was  his  con- 
*'  fident,  allured  us  fhe  was  a  woman  of  humour,  and 
*'  made  the  agreement  on  this  condition,  that  his  toe 
"  fliould  be  tied  to  hers. 

*'  Our  Politician  is  a  perfon  of  real  gravity,  and  pro- 
<*  feffed  wifdom  :  Gravity  in  a  man  of  this  fize,  compared 
<'  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary  bulk,  appears  like  the 
*'  gravity  of  a  Cat,  compared  with  that  of  a  Lion.  This 
*'  gentleman  is  accuftomed  to  talk  to  himfelf,  and  was 
"  once  overheard  to  compare  his  own  perfon  to  a  little 
*'  cabinet,  wherein  are  locked  up  all  the  fecrets  of  Hate, 
*'  and  refined  fchemes  of  Princes.  His  face  is  pale  and 
*'  meagre,  which  proceeds  fiom  much  watching  and 
**  fludying  for  the  welfare  of  Europe,  which  is  alfo 
<'  thought  to  have  ftinted  his  growth  :  for  he  hath  de- 
*'  ftroyed  his  own  conftitution  with  taking  care  of  that 
<'  of  the  nation.  He  is  what  Monf.  Balzac  calls,  a  "Treat 
<'  Diftiller  of  the  maxims  of  Tacitus:  when  he  fpeaks 
«'  it  is  flowly,  and  word  by  word,  as  one  that  is  loath  to 
<'  enrich  you  too  fall  with  his  obfervations ;  like  a  lim- 

«'  beck 
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*•'  heck  that  gives  you  diop  by  drop,  an-  extraft  of  tljc 
*«  little  that  is  in  it. 

"  The  laft  1  fliall  mention  is  Tiiir.  Tuck,  the  Hero. 
*'  He  is  particularly  remarkahJc  for  the  length  of  his. 
"  Sword,  which  interfefts  his  perfon  in  a  crofs  line,  and 
'''  makes  him  appear  not  unlike  a  Fly  that  the  boys  have 
'-  run  a  pin  through,  and  fet  a  walking.  He  once 
"  challenged  n  tall  fellow  for  oivinfj  him  a  blow  on  the 
*^-  pate  with  hiv  elbow,  as  he  palled  nlang  the  ilreet, 
''^  Rut  what  he  efpecially  values  himfelf  upon  is,  that  in 
''  all  the  campaigns  he  has  made,  he  never  once  duck'd 
''  at  lire  whizz  of  a  cannon  bal'.  Tim.  was  full  as  laro:e 
"  at  fourteen  ycTvrs  old  as  he  is  i  ow.  This  we  are  ten- 
"  der  of  mentioning,  your  little  Heroes  biing  generally 
"   cholerick. 

"  Th.efe  are  the  gentlemen  that  moft  enirven  our  con- 
*'  verfation.  The  difcourfc  generally  turns  upon  fuch  ac- 
"'•  cidents,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as  are  daily 
"  occafioned  by  our  fize  :  thefe  we  faithfully  communi- 
*^'  catc,  either  as  a  matter  of  mirth,  or  of  confolation  ta 
*'  cacbi  other.  The  preiident  had  lately  an  unlucky  fall^ 
'■'  beiu""  unable  to  keep  his  legs  on  a  ftormy  day  ;  where- 
*'  upon  he  informed  us  it  was  no  new  difafber,  but  the 
*-'  fr.me  a  certain  ancient  Poet  had  been  fubje£l  to;  who- 
*'  is-  recorded  S&bsve  been  i'o  light  thst  he  was  obliged  to 
«'  poife  liimfelf  ngainft  the  wind,  with  lead  on  one  fide^ 
*'  and  his  own  works  on  tlic  other.  The  Lover  confeft 
''  the  other  night  that  he  had  been  cured  of  love  to  a  tall 
/«  woman,  bv  reading  over  the  legend  of  Ragotine  in 
«-'  Scarron,  with  his  tea,  three  mornings  fucceffively.  Our 
<"  Hero'  rarely  acquaints  us  with  any  of  his  unfuccefsful 
"  ad'veiTtures  :  and  as  for  the  Politician,  he  declares 
"  hi  nifcl  far.  utter  enemy  to  all  kind  of  burlefque,  fo 
"•  will  never  difcompo-fe  the  auflerity  of  his  afpeft  by 
*'  lau""hin""  at  our  adventures,  much  lefs  difcover  any 
«'  of  his  own  in  this  ludicrous  light.  Whatever  he  tells 
«'  of  any  accidents  that  befal  him,  is  by  way  of  eom- 
•*«  plaint,  nor  is  he  everlaughM  at  but  in  his  Ahfence. 

"  W& 
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^*  We  are  likewife  pai-tlcularly  careful  to  communicate 
in  the  club  all  fuck  pallages  of  liiilory,  or  cliaraffers 
of  illuftrious  perionages,  as  any  way  refleft  honour 
'*  on  little  men.  Tim.  Tuck  having  but  jufc  reading-e- 
■*'  nough  for  a  military  man,  perpetually  entertains  us 
•**  with  the  fame  iloiies,  of  little  David  that  conquerd 
•*'  the  mighty  Goliah,  and  little  Luxembourg  tliat  made 
*'  Louis  XIV.  a  grand  Monarque,  never  forgetting  lit- 
•*'  tie  Alexander  the  great.  Dick  Diflick  celebrates  the 
-*'  exceeding  humanity -of  Auguflus,  who  called  Horace 
^'  lepidijjlmum  homuncioltitn  ;  and  is  wonderfully  plcafed 
*^  with  Voiture  and  ScarroH,  for  having  fo -well  dffcribcd 
*'  their  diminutive  forms  to  pofterity.  He  is  perempto- 
^'  rily  of  opinion,  aga-inft  a  great  Reader  and  all  his  ad- 
"  herents,  that  ^^fop  was  not  a  jot  properer  or  hand- 
**  fomer  than  he  is  reprefenbed  by  the  common  pictures.. 
*'  But  the  foldier  believes  with  the  lea.rned  perfon  above- 
*'  mentioned;  for  he  thinks  none  but  an  impudent  tal'l 
■*'  author  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  unmannerly  piece  of 
**  fatire  on  little  warriors,  as  his  Battle  of  the  Moule  and 
^*  the  Frog.  The  Politician  is  very  proud  of  a  certain 
'*'  King  of  Egypt,  called  Bocchor,  v.ho,  as  Diodorus 
*'  affures  us,  was  a  perfon  of  a  very  low  fxature,  bur  far 
exceeded  all  that  went  before  him  in  difcretion  and  po.^ 


■<( 


*'  liticks. 


''  As   I  am  fecretary  to  the  club,  'tis  my  bufinefs 

"  whenever  we  meet,  to  take  minutes  of  the  tranfac- 

■*'  tions  :  this  has  enabled  me  to  fend  vou  the  forecroing 

*'  particulars,  as  I  may  hereafter  other  memoirs..     We 

■*'  have  fpies  appointed  in   every   quarter  of  the  town, 

*'  to  give  us  informations  of  th-e  miibehaviour  of  fuck 

*'  refraftory  perfons  as  refufe  to  be  fubjcfl  10  our  fta  • 

*'  tutes.      W'hatfoever   afpiring    pradices  any   of  thefe 

*'  our  people  fhall  be  guilty  of  in  their  Amours,  lingle 

**  Combats,  or  any  indire^  means  to  manhood,  weilialj 

*'  certainly  be  acquainted  with,  and  publifn  to  the  v^orld, 

^'  for  their  puniihment  and  reformation.      \  or  the  jifL- 

•*^  iident  has  granted  me  the  fole  nroprittv  of  exnofmT 
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*'  and  flicwingto  tlie  town  all  fuch  intraftable  Dwarfs, 
"  whofe  circumftances  exempt  them  from  being  carried 
"  about  in  Boxes  :  referving  only  to  himfelf,  as  the 
*'  right  of  a  Poet,  thofe  fmavt  charafters  that  will  fhine 
*'  in  Epigrams.  Venerable  Neftor,  1  falute  you  in  the 
*'  name  of  the  Club. 

Bob.  Short,  Secretary, 

N^  ly^,  September  29,   1713. 

Nee  fera  comantem 
NarcifTum,  aut  flexi  tacuiffem  vimen  Acanthi, 
Pallentefque  hederas,  et  amantes  littora  myrtos. 

ViRG, 


I  Lately  took  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to  myhoufc 
in  the  country,  not  without  fome  appreheniion,  that 
it  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  a  man  of  his  polite 
tafte,  particularly  in  architefture  and  gardening,  who 
had  fo  long  been  converfant  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
great  in  either.  But  it  was  a  pleafant  furprize  to  me,  to 
hear  him  often  declare  he  had  found  in  my  little  retire- 
ment that  beauty  which  he  always  thought  wanting  in  ths 
moft  celebrated  feats  (or,  if  you  will.  Villa's)  of  the 
nation.  This  he  defcribed  to  me  in  thofe  verfes,  with 
whi-ch  Martial  begins  one  of  his  epigrams  : 

Baiana  nojiri  vlUa^  ^^Jf^t  Fanjilnij 
Non  ctiofis  ordinata  myrteiis, 
Viduaque  platam,  tonftUque  buxetOy 
Ingrata  lati  fpat'ia  detinct  campi  ; 
Sed  rure  vero,  barbaroque  laetatur. 

There  is  certainly  fomething  in  the  amiable  simplicity 
of  unadorned  Nature,  that  fpreads  over  the  mind  a  more 
noble  fort  of  tranquillity,  and  a  loftier  fenfation  of  plea- 
fure,  than  can  be  raifed  from  the  nicer  fcenes  of  art. 

This 
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This  was  the  tafte  of  the  Ancients  in  their  gardens,  as 
we  may  difcover  from  the  defcriptions  extant  of  them. 
The  two  mod  celebrated  wits  of  the  world  have  each  of 
them  left  us  a  particular  pifture  of  a  garden  ;  wherein 
thofe  great  mafters  beins:  wholly  unconlined,  and  paint- 
ing  at  pleafure,  may  be  tliought  to  have  given  a  full 
idea  of  what  they  efteemed  moft  excellent  in  this  way. 
Thefe  (one  may  obferve)  coniift  entirely  of  the  ufeful 
part  of  horticulture,  fruit-trees,  herbs,  water,  etc. 
The  pieces  I  am  fpeaking  of  are  Virgil's  account  of  the 
Sarden  of  the  old  Corvcian,  and  Homer's  of  that  of 
Alcinous  in  the  feventh  Odylley,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked,  that  this  garden  of 
Homer  contains  all  the  jufteft  rules  and  proviiions  which 
can  go  toward  compofing  the  beft  gardens.  Its  extent 
was  four  acres,  which,  in  thofe  times  of  fnnpHcity, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  large  one,  even  for  a  prince.  It 
was  inclofed  all  round  for  defence  ;  and  for  conveniency 
ioined  clofe  to  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

He  mentions  next  the  trees,  which  were  ftandards, 
and  fufFered  to  grow  to  their  full  height.  The  line  de- 
fcrlption  of  the  fruits  that  never  failed,  and  the  eternal 
zephyrs,  is  only  a  more  noble  and  poetical  way  of  ex- 
preffing  the  continual  fucceiiion  of  one  fruit  after  another 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Vineyard  feems  to  have  been  a  plantation  ^.iilinft 
from  the  Garden  ;  as  alfo  the  beds  of  greens  mentioned 
afterwards  at  the  extremity  of  the  inclofure,  in  the  ufual 
place  of  our  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  two  fountains  are  dlfpofed  very  remarkably. 
They  rofe  within  the  inclofure,  and  were  brought  in  by 
conduits  or  du£ls;  one  of  them  to  water  all  paits  of  the 
gardens,  and  the  other  underneath  the  palace  into  the 
town,  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick. 

How  contrary  to  this  limplicity  is  the  modern  pradice 

of  gardening?  We  feem  to  make  it  our  lludy  to  recede 

fron\  Nature,  not  only  in  the  various  tonfure  of  greens 

Vol.  III.  I  i  into 
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into  the  mod  regular  and  formal  fliapes,  but  even  in 
monftrous  attempts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  art  itfelf : 
we  run  into  Iculpture,  and  are  yet  better  pleafed  to  have 
our  trees  in  the  moft  aukward  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, than  in  the  moil  regular  of  their  own. 

H'tnc  et  nexilelus  videos  efrondtbus  hortos, 
Jmplexos  late  mwosj  et  moenia  a'rcum 
Porrigcre,  et  latas  e  ram'is  furgere  iurres^ 
Dejiexam  et  myrfian  in  puppesy  atque  aerea  ro/Ira  : 
Jn  buxijque  undarc  fretiim^  atque  e  rare  rud^ntesy 
Parte  alia  frondere  fuis  tentoria  cajiris  ; 
Scutaque,  Jpicuia^ae,  et }aculantia  citria  vallos, 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  obfervatlon,  that  perfons  of 
genius,  and  thole  who  are  moft  capable  of  art,  are  al- 
ways moft  fond  of  nature  :  as  fuch   are  chiefly  lenlible, 
tliat  all  art  confifts  in  the  imitation  and  ftudy  of  nature  : 
On  the  contrary,  people  of  the  common  level  of  under- 
ftanding  are  principally  delighted  with  the  little  niceties 
and  fantaftical  operations  of  art,  and  conftantly  think 
that  fineft  which  is  leaft  natural.     A  Citizen  is  nofooner 
proprietor  of  a  couple  of  Yews,  but  he  entertains  thoughts 
of  ere(J!ling  them  into  Giants,  like  thofe  of  Guildhall.     I 
know  an  eminent  Cook,  who  beautified  his  country  feat 
with  a  Coronation  dinner  in  greens,   where  you  fee  the 
Champion  tiourifhing  on  horfeback  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  Queen  in  perpetual  youth  at  the  other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of  this 
curious  tafte,  I  fhall  here  publifli  a  catalogue  of  Greens 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  an  eminent  Town-Gardener,  who 
has  lately  applied  to  me  upon  this  head.  He  reprefents, 
that  for  the  advancement  of  a  politer  fort  of  ornament  in 
the  Villas  and  Gardens  adjacent  to  this  great  city,  and 
in  order  to  diftinguifli  thole  places  from  the  mere  barba- 
rous countries  of  grofs  nature,  the  world  ftands  much  in 
need  of  a  virruofo  Gardener,  who  has  a  turn  to  fculpture, 
and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving  upon  the  ancients, 

in 
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in  the  imagery  of  Ever-greens.     I  proceed  to  his  cata- 
logthe. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew  ;  Adam,  a  little  fnattered  by  the 
fill  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  great  ftorm  ;  Eve 
and  the  Serpent  very  flourifhing. 

Noah's  ark.  In  Kolly,  th^  ribs  a  little  damaged  for  want 

of  water. 
The  Tower  of  Bable,  not  yet  finifhed. 
St.  George  in  Box  ;  his  arm  fcarcelong  enough,  but  will 

be  in  a  condition  to  ftick.  the  Dragon  by  next  April. 
A  green  Dragon  of  the  fame,  with  a  tail  of  Ground-Ivy 

for  the  prefent. 

N.  B.  Thole  two  not  to  be  fold  feparately. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  Cyprefs. 
A  Lauruftine  Bear  in  BloITom,  with  a  Juniper  Hunter  ia 

Berries. 
A  pair  of  Giants,  ftunted,  to  be  fold  cheap. 
A  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Phyllirca,  a  little  inclining  to  the 

green-ficknefs,  but  of  full  growth. 
Another  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Myrtle,  which  was  very 

forward,  but  mifcarried  by  being  too  near  a  Savlne. 

An  old  maid  of  Honour  in  Wormwood. 
A  topping  Ben  Johnfon  in  Laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modern  Poets  in  Bays,  fomewhat  blight- 
ed ;  to  be  difpofed  of  a  pennyworth. 

A  quick-fet  Hog  flaot  up  into  a  porcupine,    by  being 

forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 
A  Lavender  Pig,  with  Sage  growing  in  his  belly. 
A  pair  of  Maidenheads  in  Fir  in  great  forwardnefs. 

He-alfo  cutteth  family-pieces  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  fo  that  any  gentleman  may  have  his  lady's  effigy 
in  Myrtle,  or  his  own  in  Horn-beam. 

Thy  Wife  Jhall  be  as  the  fruitful  VinSi  and  thy  Children  as 
Olive  branches  round  thy  table. 

1  i  a  PRE- 
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p.T  O  M  E  Pv  Is  nnlverfally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
grealeft  Invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praii'i;  of  Judgment  Virgil  has  juftly  contefted  with  him, 
and  others  may  have  their  pretentions  as  to  particular  ex- 
cellencies ;  but  his  Invention  remains  yet  unrivalled. 
Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been  acknowledfjed  the 
greatefl  of  poets,  who  moll  excelled  in  that  which  is  the 
very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the  invention  that  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  dillinguiflies  all  great  Geniufes :  The  ut- 
moft  ftretch  of  human  lludy,  learning,  and  induilry, 
which  mailer  ever/  thing  bciides,  can  never  attain  to 
this.  It  furnlflies  Art  with  all  her  materials,  and  with- 
out it,  Judgment  itfelf  can  at  befl  but  Ileal  wifely:  for 
Art  is  only  like  a  prudent  fteward  that  lives  on  manajrincr 
the  riches  of  Nature.  Whatever  praifes  may  be  given  to 
works  of  Judgment,  there  is  not  even  alingle  beauty  in 
tliem,  to  which  the  Invention  muft  not  contribute.  As 
in  the  moft  regular  gardens,  A  vt  canonly  reduce  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature  to  more  regularity,  and  fuch  a  figure, 
which  the  common  eye  may  better  take  in,  and  is  there- 
fore more  entcrcained  with.  And  perhaps  the  rcafon 
why  common  Critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a  judicious 
and  methodical  genius  to  a  great  and  fruitful  one,  is,  be- 
caufe  they  find  it  ealier  for  themfelves  to  purfue  their  ob- 
fervations  through  an  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of  Art, 
than  to  comprehend  the  vail  and  various  extent  of  Na- 
ture. 

Our  Author's  work  is  a  wild  paradife,  where  if  we 
cannot  fee  ail  the  beauties  fo  diilindly  as  in  an  ordered 

garden^ 
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garden,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  number  of  tlicm  is  infinite- 
ly greater.  'Tis  like  a  copious  nurfery  which  contains 
the  feeds  and  firft  produftions  of  every  kind,  out  of  which 
thofe  who  followed  him  have  but  felecled  fome  particular 
plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beau- 
tify. If  fome  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to 
the  richnefs  of  the  foil  ;  and  if  others  are  not  arrived  to 
perfe^ionor  maturity,  it  is  only  l^^ecaufe  they  are  over- 
run and  oppreficd  by  thofe  of  a  ftronger  Nature. 

It  is  to  the  ftrength  of  this  amazing  invention  we  sre  to 
attribute  that  unequalled  fire  and  rapture,  which  is  fo 
forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical  fpiiit 
is  mafter  of  himfelf  while  he  reads  him.  What  he  writes, 
js  of  the  moll  animated  nature  imaginable  ;  every  thing 
moves,,  every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a 
council  be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  are  not  coldly 
informed  of  what  is  faid  or  done,  as  from  a  third  perfon  ; 
the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himfelf  by  the  force  of  the 
Poet's  imagination,  and  turns  in  one  place  to  a  heai-er,  in 
another  to  a  fpeftator.  The  courfe  of  his  verfes  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  army  he  defcribes, 

They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  jvjer.pi  the  whole  em'th  before  k^ 
'Tis  however  remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which  is  every- 
where vigorous,  is  not  difcovered  immediately  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  poem  in  its  fuUeft  fplendor :  It  grows  i a 
the  progrefs  both  upon  himfelf  and  others,  and  becomes 
on  fire  like  a  chariot-wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity.  Exaft 
difpofition,  juft  thought,  correft  elocution,  poliflied 
numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a  thoufand ;  but  this 
poetical  fire,  this  Vivttia  vis  Animi  in  a  very  few.  Even 
in  works  where  ail  thofe  are  imperfeiEl  or  negle^led,  this 
can  overpower  crlticifm,  and  make  us  admire  even  while 
we  difapprove.  Nay,  where  this  appears,  though  attend- 
ed with  abfurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbilh  about  it 
till  we  fee  nothing  but  its  own  fplendor.  This  Fire  is 
difcerned  in  Virgil,  but  difcerned  as  through  aglafsre- 
fieded  frcm  Homer,  morelliining  than  fierce,  but  every 

w]iere 
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where  equal  and  conftant  :  in  Lucan  and  Statius,  it 
burfts  out  in  ludden,  fhort,  and  interrupted  flafhes:  In 
Mikon  it  glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon 
ardor  by  the  force  of  art  :  In  Shakefpear,  it  flrlkes  before 
we  are'^kNvare,  like  an  accidental  tire  from  heaven:  But 
in  Homer,  and  in  liim  only,  it  burns  every  where  clearly, 
and  every  where  irreliftibly. 

I  Ihali  here  endeavour  to  fliow,  how  this  \2i^  Invention 
exerts  itfelf  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  that  of  any  poet, 
through  all  the  main  conflitucnt  parts  of  his  work,  as  it 
is  the  great  and  peculiar  charadleriilick  which  dillin- 
guiflies  him  from  all  other  authors. 

This  ftrongand  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  powerful  ftar, 
which,  in  the  violence  of  its  courfe,  drew  all  thin^rswith- 
in  \x.%  vortex.  It  fcemed  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole  compafs  of  nature  to 
fupply  his  maxims  and  refleflions ;  all  the  inward  paf- 
iions  and  afFeiStions  of  mankind,  to  furnifli  his  charaflers  ; 
and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  things  for  his 
defcriptions ;  but  wanting  yet  an  ampler  fphere  to  expa- 
tiate in,  he  ojiened  a  new  and  boundleis  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  himfelf  in  the  in- 
•ventlon  of  Fable.  That  which  Ariftotle  calls  the  Soul 
vf  poetry,  was  iirft  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  fhall 
bef^in  with  conlidering  him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  naturally 
the  firft,  and  I  fpeak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  deiign  of 
the  poem,   and  as  it  is  taken  for  hftion. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  aUegsricaly 
and  the  mar-vellous.  The  probable  fable  is  the  recital  of 
luch  aftions  as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  nature  :  Or  of  fuch  as  though 
they  did,  become  fables  by  the  additional  epifodes  and 
manner  of  telling  them.  Of  this  fort  is  the  main  flory 
of  an  Epic  poem, the  return  ^UlyiTes,  the  fettlement  of  the 
Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  the  moll  fliort  and  fingle  fubje£l  that 
ever  was  chofen  by  any  Poet.  Yet  this  he  has  fupplied 
with  a  vafter  variety  of  incidents  and  events,  and  croud-  I 
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eA  with  a  greater  number  of  councils,  fpeeches,  battles, 
and  epifodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are   to  be  found  even  ia 
thofe  poe-ns  vvhofe  fchemes  are  of  the  utmoft  latitude  and 
irregularity.     The  aftion  is  hurried  on  with  the  mofl  ve- 
hement fpirit,  and   its  whole  duration  employs  not    io 
much  as  fifty  days.   Virgil,  for  want  of  fo  warm  a  genius, 
aided  himfelf  by  taking  in  a  more  extenfive  fubje^t,  as 
well  as  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  contra6ling  the  de- 
lign  of  both   Homer's  poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but 
a  fourth  part   as  large  as  his.     The   other   Epic  Poets 
have  ufed   the  fame  pra£lice,   but  generally  carried   it 
fo  far  as  to  fuperinduce   a   multiplicity  of  fables,    de- 
ilroy  the  unity  of  aftion,   and  lofe  their  readers  in  an 
unreafonable  length  of  time.     Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main 
defign  that  they  have  been  unable  to  add  to  his  invention, 
but  they  have  followed  him  in  every  epifode  and  part  of 
flory.     If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  arrriy, 
they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in  the  fame  order.     If  he 
has  funeral  games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for 
Anchifes,  and   Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  deftrovs 
the  unity  of  his  a6lion  for  thofe  of  Archemorus.     If  U- 
lyfles  vilit  the  iTiades,  the  ^neas  of  Virgil  and  Scipio  of 
Silius  are  fent  after  him.     If  he  be  detained  from  his  re- 
turn by  the  allurements  of  Calypfo,  fo  is  ^neas  by  Di- 
do, and  Rinaldo  by  Armida.     If  Achilles  be  abfent  from 
the  army  on  the  fcore  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the  poem, 
Rinaldo  mull  abfent  himfelf  juft  as  long  on  the  like  ac- 
count.    If  he  gives  his  hero  a  fuit  of  celeftial  armour, 
Virgil  and  Tallo  make  the  fame  prefent  to  theirs.     Vir- 
gil has  not  only  obferved  this  clofe  imitation  of  Isomer, 
but  where  he  had  not  led  the  way,  fupplied  the  want 
from  other  Greek  authors.    Thus  the  flory  of  Sinon,  and 
the  taking  of  Troy,    was  copied  (fays  Macrobius)  al- 
moft  word  for  word  from   Pifander,  as  the  Loves'of  Di- 
do and  ^neas  are  taken  from  thofe  of  Medea  and  Jaibu 
in  Apollonius,  and  feveral  others  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :    If  we  relief  upoa 
thofe  innumerable  knowledges,    thole  fecrets  of  nature 

and 
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a-nd  phyiical  philofophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  fup- 
poted  to  have  wrapp  d  up  in  his  '-Ueaories,  what  a  new 
2nd  ample  fcene  of  wonder  may  this  consideration  afford 
\is  !    How  fertile  will  that  imagination  appear,  which 
was  able  to  clothe  all   the  properties  of  elements,   the 
GualiHcations  of  the  mind,     the    virtues   and    vices,  in 
forms  and  perfons  ;  and  to  introduce  them   into   anions 
agreeable  to   the  nature  of  the  things   they  ihadov,'ed  ? 
This  is  the  field  in   whirh   no    fucceeding  coets  could 
difpate  with  Homer;  and  whatever  commendations  have 
been  allowed  them  on  this    head,  are  by  no   means    for 
their  invention    in    having   enlarged  his   circle,   but   for 
their  Judgment  in  having  contrafted    it.     For  when  the 
modeof  learnino;  chann;ed  in  followins;  ac'-es,  and   Icience 
lyas  delivered  in  a  plainer  manner;  it  then  became  as  rea- 
fo-nable  in  the  more  modern   poets,  to  lay  it  aiide,  as  it 
was  in   Homer  to  make  ufe  of  it.     And  perhaps  it  was. 
no  unhappy  circumftance  for  Virgil,    that  there  was  not 
in  his  time  thatdcmand  upon  him  of  fo  great  an  invention, 
as  might  be  capable  of  furnifliiog  all  thole  allegorical 
parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvellow,  fahle  includes  whatever  is  fiipernatural,. 
and  eipecially  the  machines  of  the  Gods.  He  feems  the 
foil  who  brought  them  into  a  fyftem  of  machinery 
for  poetry,  and  iuch  a  one  as  makes  its  greateft  impor- 
tance and  dignity.  For  we  find  thofe  authors  who  have 
been  offended  at  the  literal  notion  of  the  Gods,  conflant- 
ly  laying  their  acculation  againfl:  Homer  as  the  chief  fup- 
port  of  it.  But  whatever  caufe  there  might  be  to  blame 
his  ma-cbines,  in  a  philofophical  or  religious  view,  they 
are  fo^perfeft  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind  have  been  ever 
iance  contented  to  follow  them  :  None  have  been  able  to 
enlarge  the  Iphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  has 
iet  :  Every  attempt  of  this  nature  has  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful  ;  and  after  all  the  various  changes  of  times  and  reli- 
o-ions,  his  Gods  continue  to  this  day  the  Gods  of  Poetry. 

We  come  now  to  the  charaSiers  of  his  perfons  :  And  here 
we  ihall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn  fo  many,  with  fb 
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Vlfible  and  furprifing  a  variety,  or   given  v.s  fucli  lively 
and  afFefting  impreffions  of  them.     Every  one  has  fome- 
thino-  fo  Angularly  his  ov>rn,  that  no    painter  could  have 
diftinguifhed  them  more  by  their  features,  than  the  Poet 
has  by  their  manners.     Nothing  can  be  more  exatl  than 
the  diftin£lionshe  has  obferved  in  the  different  degrees  of 
virtues  and  vices.     The  ling! e  quality  of  r^w^^e?  is  won- 
derfully diverhfied  in  the  feveral  cliarafters  of  the  Iliad. 
That    of  Achilles  is    furious   and    intraftable  ;    that    of 
Diomede  forward,  yet  liftening  to  advice  and  fubje£l  to 
comTiand  :   That  of  Ajax  is  heavy   and   felf  confiding ; 
of  Heftor  aftive  and  vigilant :  The  courage  of  Agamem- 
non is  infpirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition  ;  that 
of  Menelaus  mixed  with  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  for  his 
people:    We  find  in  Idomeneus  a  plain   direft  foldler, 
in  Sarpedon  a  gallant  and  generous  one.     Nor  is  this  ju- 
dicious and  aftonifliing  diverfity  to  be  found  only  in  the 
principal  quality  which  conftitutes  the  main  of  each  cha_ 
rafter,  but  even   in  the  underparts  of  it,  to   which   he 
takes  care  to  give  a  tinfture  of  that  principal  one.      For 
example,    the   main   characters   of  Ulyffes    and    Neftor 
confifl  in  wifdom  ;  and  they  are  diilinft  in  this,  that  the 
wifdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various,  of  the  other,  natu- 
ral, open,  and  regular.      But   they   have,    befides,  cha- 
rafters  of  courage',    and  this  quality  alfo  takes  a  different 
turn  in  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence  :  for 
one  in  the  war  depends  Hill  upon  caution,  the  other  upon 
experience.     It  would  be  endlefs  to   produte  inftances  of 
thefe  kinds.      The   charafters   of   Virgil    are  far    from 
ilriking  us  in  this  open  manney;  they  lie  in  a  great  de- 
gree hidden  and  undlftinguiflied,  and  where   they    are 
marked  moft  evidently,   affeft:  us  not    in    proportion  to 
thofe  of  Homer.     His    charafters  of  valour  are    much 
alike  ;  even  that  of  Turnus  feems  no  way  peculiar,  but 
as  it  is  in  a  fuperior  degree  ;  and  we    fee  nothing  that 
differences  the  courage  of  Mneftheus  from  that  of  Scr- 
geftus,  Cloanthus,  or  the  reft.     In  like  manner  it,  may 
be  remark'd  of  Statius's  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuo- 
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inns  through  them  all ;  the  fame  horrid  and  favage 

courage  appears  in  his  Capaneus,  Tycleus,  Hippomeclon, 

'^^hey  haVe  ^   parity   of  charafter,  which   niakcs 

1  icem  brothers  of  one  family.     I  believe  when  the 

i  „  .,cr  is  led  into  this  track  of  refleftion,'  if  he  Avill  pur- 

i'oc  rt.thro*  the  Epic  and  Tragic  writers,   he  will  be  con- 

^    -.cd  how  infinitely  fuperior  in  this  point  the  invention 

.>mcr  was  to  th'at  of  all  others. 

1  lie  be  conlidered  as  they  flow  from  the 

being  pcrfe£l  or  defeilive  as'*"  they  agree   or 

(. •;)>,;.  in  the  manners  of  thofe  who  utter  them.     As 

there  is  more  variety  of  chara^ers  in  the  //;W,  fo  there 

ii  of  fpeeches,    than  in  any  other  poem.     Every  thing  in 

'■':  '-is  mariners  (as  Arillotle  exprelTes   it)  that  is,  every 

...:.:g  is  afted  or  fpoken.     It  is  hardly  credible  in  a  work 

ci'  fnch  length,  how  fmall  a  number  of  lines  are  employ- 

■'.ration.     In   V^irgil  the  dramatic  part  is  lefs  in 

vition  to  the  narrative  ;  and  the  fpeCches  often  con- 

jf  p-eneral  refleftions  or  thoughts,  which  misrht  be 

!ufl:  in  any  perfon's  mouth  upon  the  fame  occalion. 

ii  iniiny  of  his  pcrfons  have  no  apparent <:hara£l:ers,  fo 

iP.any  of  his  fpeeches  efcape  being  applied  and  judged  by 

ibe  rule  of  propriety.  We  oftener  think  of  the  author  him- 

;.:h'  when  we  read  Virgil,   than  vyhen  we  y're  engaged  in 

M'^^iv.r  :  All  which  are  the  effefts  of  a  colder  invention, 

.        -  nterefls  us  lefs  in  the  aftion  defcribed :  Homer  makes  - 

us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

xt  place  we  take  a  view  of  the  fentiments, 
.A\v,e.  oi eliding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the  fublimity 
.::i-;  fpjrit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally  excelled. 
What  were  alonerfuflicient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  ex- 
cellence of  his  fentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they  have 
fo  remarkable  a  parity  with  thofe  of  the  Scripture  :  Du- 
;■  :•,  in  his  Guomologia  Homerica,  has  coUeded  innu- 
nerable  inllances  of  this  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an 
'♦tnt  modern  writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  fo 
iuany  thoughts   that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  fo 

'roany 
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many  that  are  fubiime  and  noble  ;  and  that  the  ?.oman 
author  feldom  rifes  ,into  very  allonifhing  fesitin-ien':i 
■where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  obferve  his  dc-fcriptions,  hnagcs  and  fimiiesj  we  j1i;m1 
find  the  invention  ftill  predominant.  To  what  elic  can 
we  afcribe  that  vafi:  comprehenfion  of  images  of  every 
fort,  where  we  fee  each  circumfcance  of  art,  and  indivi- 
dual of  nature  fummoned  together,  by  the  extent  and  fe- 
cundity of  his  imagination  ;  to  which  all  things,  in  their 
various  views,  prefented  themfelves  in  an  inllant,  and 
had  their  impreffions  taken  off  to  perfedtion  at  a  heat  ? 
Nay,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  prolpefts  of  things, 
but  feveral  unexpefted  peculiarities  and  fide-views,  un- 
obferved  by  any  painter  but  Plomer.  Nothing  is  fo  fur- 
prizing  as  the  defcriptions  of  his  battles,  v/hich  take  up  no 
lefs  than  half  the  lUad^  and  are  fupplied  with  ,fo  vaii  a 
variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likenefs  to  ano- 
ther; fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two  heroes 
are  wounded  in  the  fame  manner  :  and  fuch  a  profulion 
of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  rifes  above  the  laft  in 
greatnefs,  horror,  and  .confufion.  It  is  certain  there  is 
not  near  that  number  of  images  and  defcriptions  in  anv 
Epic"  Poet ;  though  every  one  has  afiifled  himfelf  with  a 
great  quantity  out  of  him  :  And  it  is  evident  of  Virgil, 
efpecjally,  that  he  has  fcarce  any  comparifons  which  are 
not  drawn  from  his  mailer. 

If  we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  exprejfion^  we  fee  the 
bright  imagination  of  Homer  fhining  out  in  the  moft  en- 
livened forms  of  it.  We  acknowled-re  him  the  father  of 
poetical  didion,  the  firft  who  tzwgYvX.  l\\zx  language  of  the 
Gods  to  men  :  His  expreffion  is  like  the  colouring  of 
fome  great  mafters,  which  difcovers  itfelf  to  be  laid  on 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched 
with  the  greateft  fpirit.  Ariflotle  had  reafon  to  fay,  He 
was  the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  living  words  ;  there 
are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors^  than  in 
any  good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is. impatient  to  be 
■      '  —^■■-  K  k  2  -  on 
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oa  the  wing,  a  weapon  thirjis  to  drink  the  blood  of  an 
enemv,  and  the  like.  Yet  his  expreffion  is  never  toobior 
for  the  {tnic,  but  jnftly  great  in  proportion  to  it.  'Tis 
the  Icntiment  that  fwells  and  fills  out  the  diftion,  which 
rlfcs  with  it,  and  forms  itfelf  about  it  :  And  in  the 
fame  degree  that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an  exprcilion 
will  be  brighter  ;  as  that  is  more  ftrong,  this  will  become 
more  pcrfpicuous  :  like  ghifs  in  the  furnace,  which 
grows  to  a  greater  magnitude  and  refines  to  a  greater 
clearnefs,  only  as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intcnfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe.  Homer 
feems  to  have  aftefted  the  cojtipound  epithits.  This  was  a 
fort  of  compofition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry,  not  only 
as  it  hcighten'd  the  diSiion,  but  as  it  affifted  and  filled  the 
numbers  with  greater  found  and  pomp,  and  likewife  con- 
duced in  fome  meafure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this 
laft  confideration  I  cannot  but  attribute  thefe  alfo  to  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  his  invention,  fince  (as  he  has  managed 
them)  they  are  a  fort  of  fupernumerary  piftures  of  the 
perfons  or  things  to  which  they. are  joined.  We  fee  the 
motion  of  Hector's  plumes  in  the  epithet  Ko^uQaio^&f,  the 
landfcape  of  mount  Neritus  in  that  of  E^oc^^!py^^o.',  and  fo 
of  others,  which  particular  images  could  not  have  been 
infilled  upon  fo  long  as  to  exprefs  them  in  a  defcription 
(tho'but  of  a  fingle  line)  without  diverting  the  reader  too 
much  from  the  principal  a£llon  or  figure.  As  a  meta- 
phor is  a  fliort  fimile,  one  of  thefe  epithets  is  a  fliort  de- 
fcription. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  his  verfificaUon^  we  fliall  be  fen- 
lible  what  a  fliare  of  praife  is  due  to  his  invention  in  that. 
He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  lan2:uage  as  he  found  it  fet- 
tied  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but  fearch'd  thro'  its  dif- 
ferent diaie£is  with  this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and 
perfefl  his  numbers  :  he  confidered  thefe  as  they  had  a 
greater  mixture  of  vowels  or  confl5'nants,  and  accordingly 
employed  them  as  the  verfe  required  either  a  greater 
fmoothnefs  or  Itrength.     What  he  moft  aite(5led  was  the 

Ionic, 
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lonicf  which  has  a  peculiar  fweetnefs  from  its  never  ufing 
contraftions,  and  from  its  cuftom  of  refolving  the  diph- 
thongs into  two  fyllables  :  fo  as  to  make  the  words  open 
themfelves  with  a  more  fpreading  and  fonorous  fluency. 
With  this  he  mingled  the  Jilic  contr^Siions,  the  broader 
Doric,  and  the  feebler  MoUc,  which  often  rejefts  its  af- 
pirate,   or  takes  off  its  accent;  and  compleated   this  va- 
riety by  altering  fome  letters  with  the  licence  of  poetry. 
Thus  his  meafures,   inftead  of  beinsf  fetters  to  his  fenfc. 
were  always  in  readinefs   to  run  along  with  the  warmili 
of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a  further  reprelentation 
of  his  notions,  in  the  correfpondence  of  their  founds  to 
what  they  lignified.     Out  of  all  thefe  he  has  derived  that 
harmony,  which   makes  us  confefs  he  had  not  only   the 
richefthcad,  but  the  fineft  ear  in  the  world.      This  is  fo 
great  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but  confultthe  tune  of 
his  verfes,  even  without  underflanding  them  (with  the 
fame  fort  of  diligence  as  we  daily  fee  praftifed  in  tlie 
cafe  of  Italian  Operas)  will  find  more  fweetnefs,  varietv, 
and  majefty  of  found,  than  in  any  other  language  or  po- 
etry.    The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by  the  cri- 
tics to  be  copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil  himfelf,  tho'  they 
,are  fo  iufl  to  afcribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue  - 
Indeed    the  Greek  has  fome  advantages  both  from  the 
natural y^«7z J  of  its  wsr^j,  and  the  turn  and  cader.ce  of  its 
verfe,  which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other  language. 
Virgil  was  very  feniible  of  this,  and  ufed  the  utmoil  di- 
ligence in  working  up    a  more    intradlable  language  to 
whatfoever  graces  it  was  capable  of;  and  in  particular 
never  failed  to  bring  the  found  of  his  line  to  a   beautiful 
agreement  with  its  fenfe.      If  the  Grecian  poet   has   not 
beenfo  frequently  celebi-ated  on  this  account  as  the  Ro- 
man, the  only  reafon  is,  that  fewer  critics  have  under- 
ftood  one  language  than  the  other.     Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnafTus  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties 
in  this  kind,  in  his  treatifeof  theC(j;«/)o/?/'/(3«  of  Words,  and 
others  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  courfe  of  my  Notes. 
It  fuffices  at  prefent  to  obferve  of  his  numbers,  that  they 

flow 
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flow  with  fo  much  eafe,  as  to  make  one  imagine  Homer 
had  no  other  care  than  to  tranfcribe  as  fad  as  the  Mufes 
dictated  ;  and  at  the  ia^ne  time  with  fo  much  force  and 
afpiring  vigour,  that  they  awaken  and  raife  ijs  like  the 
found  of  a  tnami>et.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful  river* 
always  in  motion,  and  always  full.;  while  we  p.re  borne 
away  by  a  tide  of  verfe,  the  moft  rapid,  and  yet  the  nioft 
fn-jooth  imac^inablco 

Tliiis  on  er  fide  X\^e  contemplate  Homer,  what 

principally  ftrii.  invention.   'It  is  that  which 

forms  the  character  of  each  part  pf  his  work  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  4t  to  have  madejiis  fable  moxQ  exten/ive  and 
copious  than  any  other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  firongly 
viarked,  his  fpeeches  more  offering  and  tranfporte'i^  his 
fentiments  more  warm  and  Jublitne,  his  images  and  de- 
fcriptions  more  yi///  and  miiinated^  his  cxpreffion  more 
■:  .■li'd  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  various, 
i  hope  in  what  has  been  faid  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to 
any  of  thcfe  heads,  1  have  no  way  derogated  from  his 
chara£ler.  Nothing  is  more  abfurd  or  endlefs,  than  the 
common  method  of ,  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an 
oppofition  of  particular  paiTages  in  them,  and  forming 
a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upoii  the  whole. 
We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
charafter  and  diftinguilliing  excellence  of  each  :  It  is  in 
that  we  are  to  confider  him,  and  in  pi-opoition  to  his  de- 
gree in //?<3^  we  are  to. admire  him..  No  author  or  man 
ever  excelled  all  the  w*orld  in  more  than  one  faculty; 
and  as  Homer  kas  clone  this  in  invention,  Virgil  has  in 
judgmc::  ■  ot  that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wanted  jcdg- 
paent,  bccaufe  Virgil  had  it  iri  a  more  eminent  degree; 
or  that  Virgil,  wanted  invention,  becaufe  Homer  poffeffc 
a  larper  iliare  of  it :  Each  of  thefe  ol-eat  authors  had  more 
of  both  tlian  perhaps  any  man  befides,  and  are  only  faid 
to'  };ave  lefs  in  comparifon  with  one  another.  Homer 
^^as  the  greater  a;enius,  Yirgil  the  better  artift.  In  one 
V,  c  molt  admire  the.  man,  in  the  other  the  work.  Ho- 
mer hurries  and  tranfports  \is  with  a  commanding  itn- 

petuofity ; 
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peti'iofity  ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majefty  : 
Homer  fcatters  with  a  generous  profufion  ;  Virgil  be- 
llows with  a  careful  mag-nificence  :  Homer,  like  the 
Nile,  poyrs  out  his  riches  with  a  boundlefs  overflow  ; 
Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  gentle  and  con- 
ftant  llream.  When  we  behold  their  battles,  methinks 
t-he  two  poets  refemble  the  Heroes  they  celebrate  ;  Ho_, 
mer,  boundlefs  and  irrefiflible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  be- 
fore him,  and  fiiines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  in- 
creafes;  Virgil,  calmly  daring  like  ^neas,  appears  un- 
diflurbed  in  the  midft  of  the  aftion,  difpofes  all  about 
him,  and  conquers  with  tranquillity.  And  when  >ve 
look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  feems  like  his  own 
Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  (haking  Olympus,  fcattering  the 
lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  fame 
power  in  his  benevolence,  counfelling  with  the  Gods, 
laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly  ordering  his 
whole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts  as-with  great  vir- 
tues, they  naturally  border  on  fome  imperfeftion ;  and 
it  is  often  hard  to  diftinguiPa  exasflly  where  the  virtue 
ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence  may  fometimes 
fink  to  fufpicion,  fo  may  a  great  judgment  decline  to 
coldnefs  ;  and  as  magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profufion  or 
extravaga^nce,  fo  may  a  great  invention  to  redundance 
or  wildnefs.  If  we  look  upon  Hoaicr  in  this  view,  we 
lliall  perceive  the  chief  objeSiions  againll  him  to  proceed 
from  fo  noble  a  caufe  as  the  excefs  of  this  faculty. 

Among,  thefe  we  may  reckon  fome  of  his  ?narveIiou; 
fiSlions^  upon  which  fo  much  criticifm  has  been  fpent^ 
as  furpaffing  all  the  bounds  of  probability.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  with  great  and  fuperior  fouls. as  with  gio-antic 
bodies,  which  exerting  themfelves  with  unulual  ftrength, 
exceed  what  is  commonly  thought  the  due  proportion  of 
parts,,  to  become  miracles  in  the  wh-ole  ;  and  like  the  old 
heroes  of  that  make,  commit  fometking  near  extrava- 
gance, amidft  a  feries  of  glorious  and  inimitable  pcr- 
formanceso     Thus  Homer  has   \u%  fpeaking  hoffes,  and 

.     Virgil 
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Virgil  his  twrfles  dijVtlling  blood,  where  the  latter  has  not 
fo  much  as  contrived  the  eafy  intervention  of  a  Deity  to 
fave  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vail  invention,  that  his y?wz7^j 
have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full  of  circumilan- 
ces.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  feen  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  its  inabil'-ry  to  confine  itfelf  tothat  lingle  circicm- 
fhance  upon  which  the  comparifon  is  grounded  :  it  runs 
out  intoembellifhments  of  additional  images,  which  how- 
ever arc  fo  managed  as  not  to  overpov^er  the  main  one. 
His  limiles  are  like  pidlures,  where  the  principal  iigure 
has  not  only  its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the  origi- 
nal, but  is  alfo  fet  off  with  occafional  ornaments  and 
piofpefts.  The  fame  will  account  for  his  manner  of 
heaping  a  number  of  ccmparifons  together  in  one  breath 
when  his  fancv  fuggefted  to  him  at  once  fo  many  various 
and  correfpondent  images.  The  reader  will  ealily  extend 
this  obiervation  to  more  objcdions  of  the  fame  kind. 

.11  there  are  others  which  leem  rather  to  charge  him  with 
a  defeft  or  narrovvnefs  of  genius,  than  an  excefs  of  it  ; 
thofe  feeming  defeats  will  be  found  upon  examination  to 
proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the  timies  he  lived  in. 
Such  are  his  gyojjer  reprefen'.atkns  of  tr.e  Gods,  and  the  vi- 
cious and  unperfeii  manners  of  his  Heioes,  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  following  *  Ej  ay  :  Eut  1  muft  here  fpeak 
a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  point  generally  carried  into 
extremes,  both  by  the  cenfurers  and  defenders  of  Homer. 
It  muft  be  a  Ifrange  partiality  to  antiqu  ry,  to  think  with 
Madam  Dacier,  "  that  ;i.  thofe  times  and  manners  are  fo 
"  much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are  more  contrary 
"  to  ours."  Who  can  be  fo  prejudiced  in  their  favour 
as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  thofe  ages,  when  a  fpirit  of 
revenge  and  cruelty,  joined  with  the  p/aftice  of  rapine 
and  robbery,  reign'd  thro'  the  world  ;  when  no  mercy 
was  fhown  but  for  the  fake  of  lucre  ;  when  the  greateft 

*  Sec  the  articles  of  Theology  and  Moraiity,  in  the  thifj  part  of  the  Eflay, 
I  Fi\f.ce  tB  her  Homer. 

Princes 
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J'rinces  were  put  to  the  fvvorcl,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  made  {laves  and  concubines  ?  ('''n  the  other 
lide,  I  would  not  be  fo  delicate  as  thole  modern  critics, 
who  are  fhocked  at  the  fnv.le  o^ue^  and  mean  employ- 
ments in  which  we  fometimes  Tee  the  Heroes  of  Homer 
engaged.  There  is  a  pleafure  in  taking  a  view  of  that 
limplicity  in  oppofitioii  to  the  luxury  of  fucceedinc:;  ages, 
in  beholding  monarchs  without  their  guar^Is,  Princes 
tending  their  flocks,  and  PrincefT.'s  drawing  water  froia 
the  fprings.  When  we  read  Homer,  vve  ought  to  refieft 
that  we  are  read:ng  the  mofi:  ancient  author  in  the  hea- 
then world  ;  and  thole  who  conlider  him  in  this  light, 
will  double  their  pleafure  in  the  perufalof  him..  Let  them 
think  they  are  growing  acquainted  with  nations  and  peo- 
ple that  are  now  no  more  ;  that  they  are  ftepping  almoll 
three  thou'land  years  back  into  the  remotefl:  antiquity, 
and  entertaining  themfelves  with  a  clear  and  furprifinp- 
vifion  of  things  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  the  only  true 
mirrour  of  that  ancient  world.  By  this  m.cans  alone 
their  greateft  obflacles  will  vanlfli ;  and  what  ufuaily 
creates  their  diflike,  will  become  a  fatisfaftion. 

This  coniideration  may  further  ferve  to  anfwer  for  the 
conftant  ufe  of  the  fame  fpithets  to  his  Gods  and  Heroes, 
fuch  as  the /rtr-^flr/Zw^  Phoebus,  the  ^///^-^j'^  Pallas,  tlie 
fwift  footed  AcWiWqs,  etc.  which  fome  have  cenfured  as 
impertinent  and  tedioufly  repeated.  Thofc  of  the  Gods 
depended  upon  the  powers  and  offices  tlien  believed  to 
belong  to  them,  and  had  contracted  a  v.^eight  and  vene- 
ration from  the  rites  and  folem.n  devotions  in  which 
they  were  ufed  :  they  were  a  fort  of  attributes  with 
which  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to  falute  them  on  all 
occallons,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  As 
for  the  epithets  of  great  men,  Monf.  Boileau  is  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  Surjiamc:^  and  re- 
peated as  fuch  ;  for  the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived 
from  their  fathers,  were  obliged  to  add  fome  other  dif- 
tinftion  of  each  perfon  ;  either  naming  his  parents  ex- 
prefsly,  or  his  place  of  birth,  profellion,  or  the  like  : 
Vol.  III.  L  1  As 
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As  Alexander  the  fon  of  Philip,  HeroJotvjs  of  Haiicar- 
naifus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  etc.  Homer  therefore  com- 
plying with  the  cuftoni  of  his  country,  ufed  luch  dif- 
tindive  additions  as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And  in- 
deed we  have  fomething  parallel  to  thofe  in  modc'-n  times, 
fuch  a.s  the  names  of  Harold  Harefoot,  Edmund  Ironlide. 
Edward  Longflianks,  Edward  the  Bl?ck  Prince,  etc. 
if  yet  this  he  thought  to  account  better  for  the  propriety 
than  for  the  repetition,  I  fliall  add  a  further  conjcflure. 
lleiiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its  diiTerent  ages,  h^s 
placed  a  fourth  age  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one, 
oS.  Htroei  dijVitiSl  jrom  other  men^  a  divine  race ^  zvho  ftught  at 
*1  hebes  and  Troy,  are  called  Demi-gods,  and  live  by  the  care 
of  ]\\\)\^^r:  in  the  ifuinds  of  the  hlejj'ed'^ .  Now  among  the 
divine  honours  which  were  payed  them,  they  might 
have  this  alfo  in  common  with  the  Gods,  not  to  be  men- 
tioned without  the  folemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  fuch  as 
mic'^ht  be  acceptable  to  them  by  its  celebrating  their  fa- 
milie"^,  actions,  or  qualities. 

What  otlier  cavJU  iiave  been  raifed  againft  Homer, 
arc  fuch  as  hardly  dcferve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work.  Many 
hare  been  occalioned  by  an  injudicious  endeavour  to  ex- 
alt "V^irsil  :  which  is  much  the  fame,  as  if  one  fhould 
think  to  raife  the  fuperilrudlure  by  undermining  the 
foundation  :  One  would  imagine  by  the  whole  courfe  of 
their  paial'els,  that  thefe  critics  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  Homer's  having  written  iirll  ;  a  conlideration  which 
whoever  compores  tliefe  two  Poets,  ought  to  have  always 
in  iii.s  eye.  ^^ome  accufe  him  for  the  fame  things  which 
tliey  overlook  and  praife  in  the  other  ;  as  when  they 
prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  ^Eneis  to  thofe  of 
the  iliad,  for  the  fame  reafons  which  might  fet  the  O- 
dvfiev  above  the  ^neis:  as  that  the  Hero  is  a  wifcr 
man  ;  and  tlje  a£lJon  of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  hig 
country  than  that  of  the  other  :  or  elfc  they  blame  him  . 
for  not  doing  what  he  never  defigned  ;  as  becaule  A- 
chilles  is  not  as  good  and  perfect  a  Prince  as  ^ncas, 
^  i^itlicd.  Op.  etdeDier.  lib.   i.  vcr.  J55,  etc, 

when 
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when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  required  a  ccntr'ary  cha- 
racter :  It  is  thus  that  Rapin  judges  in  his  compariibn  ot 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  fele*^  thofe  particular  pafTiges 
of  Homer,  which  are  not  fo  laboured  as  feme  that  Yiri)-.l 
drew  out  of  them  :  This  is  the  whole  management  oi 
Scaliger  in  his  Poetic.  Others  quarrel  with  what  they 
take  for  low  and  mean  exprellions,  fometimes  tlirough  a 
falfe  delicacy  and  retincment,  oftner  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  graces  of  the  original  ;  and  then  triumph  in  the 
aukwardnefs  of  their  own  tranllations  :  This  is  the  con-  ' 
du£l  of  Perault  in  his  Parallels.  Laftly,  there  arc  others, 
who,  pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding,  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  perfonal  merit  of  Homer,  and  that  of  his  iwr^  ; 
bat  when  they  come  to  affign  the  caufes  of  the  great  re- 
putation of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance 
of  his  times,  and  the  prejudice  of  thofe  that  followed: 
And  in  purfuance  of  this  principle,  they  make  thofe  ac- 
cidents (fach  as  the  contention  of  the  cities,  etc.)  to  be 
the  caufes  of  his  fame,  which  were  in  reality  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  merit.  The  fame  might  as  well  be  faid 
of  Virgil,  or  any  great  audior,  whofe  general  chara6^er 
will  infallibly  raife  many  cafual  additions  to  tiieir  reputa- 
tion. This  is  the  method  of  jNIonf.  de  la  Motte ;  wlio^ 
yet  confclTes  upon  the  whole,  that  in  whatever  age  Ho- 
mer had  lived,  he  muft  have  been  the  greatefl  poet  of  his 
nation,  and  that  he  may  be  faid  in  this  fenfe  to  be  the 
mafter  even  of  thofe  whofurpailed  him. 

In  all  thefe  objedlions  we  fee  nothing  that  contradicts 
his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  ifivention  ;  and  as  long  as 
this  (which  is  indeed  the  charaCleriftic  of  Poetry  itreh") 
remains  \inequalled  by  his  followers,  he  ftill  continues 
fuperior  to  them.  A  cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer 
faults,  and  be  more  approved  in  the  eyes  of  one  fort  of 
critics;  but  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loudcft 
and  mod  univerfal  applaufes,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a 
reader  under  the  flrongefi  inchantment.  Homer  not 
only  appears  tlic  inventor  of  poetry,  but  excells  all  the 
inventor^,  of  other  arts  in  this,  that  he  has  fwallowed  up 

L  1  2  tlic 
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the  honour  of  thofc  who  fucceeded  him.  What  he  has 
done  admitted  no  increafe,  it  only  left  room  for  con- 
tradion  or  regulation.  He  fhcwedall  the  ftretch  of  fancy 
at  once  ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in  fome  of  his  flights,  it  was 
but  becaufe  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work  of  this 
kind  feems  like  a  mighty  tree  which  rifes  from  the  moll 
vigorous  feed,  is  improved  with  induftry,  flourifl)es, 
and  produces  the  fineil  fruit;  nature  and  art  confpire  to 
raife  it ;  plcafure  and  profit  join  to  make  it  valuable  :  and 
they  who  find  the  juftefl  faults,  have  only  faid  that  a  few 
branches  (uhich  run  luxuriant  through  a  richnefs  of  na- 
ture) might  be  lopped  into  form  to  give  it  a  more  regu- 
lar appearance. 

Having  now  fpokcn  of  the  beauties  and  defe<51s  of  the 
original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  tranflation,  with  the 
fame  view  to  the  cliicf  chara£leriflic.  As  far  as  that  is 
fecn  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  fuch  as  the  fable? 
manners,  and  fentiments,  no  tranflator  can  prejudice  it 
but  by  wilful  omiiTions  or  contractions.  As  it  alio  breaks 
out  in  e\ery  particular  image,  defcription,  and  fimlle; 
whoever  leilens  or  top  much  foftens  thofe,  takes  oiF  from 
this  chief  charadler.  It  is  the  firft  grand  duty  of  an  inter- 
preter to  give  his  authorentire  and  unmaim'd  ;  and  for  the 
reft,  the  di6tion  and  verfification  only  are  his  proper  pro- 
vince; flnce  thefe  muft  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is 
to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  ihould  then  be  ccnfidered  what  methods  may  afford 
fome  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the  graces  of  thefe  in 
tlieGreek.  It  is  certainno  literal  tranflation  can  be  jull  to 
an  excellent  original  in  the  fuperior  language  :  but  it  is 
a  rreat  inifrakc  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that  a 
rafii  paraphrafe  can  make  amends  for  this  general  defeft  ; 
which  is  no  lefs  in  danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient, 
bv  deviating  into  the  modern  manners  of  expreflion. 
li"  th.ere  he  fomctimes  a  darknefs,  there  is  often  a  light 
in  antiquity,  which  nothing  better  preferves  than  a  verfion 
nl::-.oft  literal.  I  know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take 
but  thofe  which  are  neceiT.iry  for  transfufing  the  fpirit  of 
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the  original,  and    fupporting   the   poetical  ftylc   of  the 
tranilation :  and  I  will   venture  to  lay,  there  have    not 
been  more  men  milled  in  former  times  by  a  lervile  dull 
adherence  to  the  latter,  than  have  been  deluded  in  ours 
by  a  chimerical  infolent  hope   of  railing  and  improving 
their  author.     It  ,is    not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire  of 
the  poem  is  what  a  tranllator  Ihould  principally  regard, 
as  it  is  moft  likely  to  expire  in  his  managing:   However, 
it  is  his  fafeft  way  to  be  content  with  preferving  tliis  to 
his    utmoll  in   tlie    whole,   without  endeavcurins:  to  be 
more  than  he  fiuds  his  author  is  In  any  paivicular  nlace. 
*Ti    a  great  fecret  in  writing  to  know  v.^hen  to  be  plain, 
and  when  poetical  and  figurative  :  and  it  is  what  Homer 
will  teach  us,   if  we  bLit  follow  modelty  in  his  footfteps. 
Where  his  di«^ion  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  ralfe  ours  as 
high  as  we  can  ;  but  where  his  is  p'ain  and  humble,  we 
ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear 
of  incurring  the  cenfare  of  a  mere  Englifli  Critic.     No- 
thing that  belongs  to  Homer  Teems  to  have  been  more 
commonly  miftaken  than  the  juft  pitch  of  his  ftyle  :  Some 
of  his  tranllators  having  fweHed  into  fullian  in  a  proud 
confidence  o'i  \.\\t  fubli?nt: ',  others  funk  into  flatnefs  in  a 
cold  and  timorous  notion  of  fimpUcity.      Methinks  I  fee 
thefe  different  follovvcrs  of  Homer,  Ibme  fweatinfr  and 
ilvainlng  after  him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds  (the  cer- 
tain ligns  of  falfe  mettle)   others  flowly   and  fervllely 
creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  Poet  himfelf  is  all  the 
time  proceeding  with  an  unafFefted  and  equal  majefty  be- 
fore them.     However,  of  the  two  extremes,  one  could 
fooner  pardon  frenzy  than  frigidity  :  No  author  is  to  be 
envied  for  fuch  commendations  as  he  may  gain  by  that 
character  of  ftyle,  which  his  friends  mufi:  agree  together 
to  c^W /implicit}'^   and  the  reft  of  the  world  will  call  dull- 
nefs.     There  is    a  graceful   and   dignified  fimplicity,   as 
well  as  a  bald  and  fordid  one,  which  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a  floven  : 
'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and  another  not  to  be 
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di-cfTcd  at  all.     Siraplicit}'  is  the  mean  between  oflent^- 
LJ'On  and  rufticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  limplicity  is  no  where  in  furh  per- 
feftion  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  Author.  One  may 
affirm,  with  alt  refpeiSl  to  the  infpired  writings,  that 
tlie  Divine  Spirit  made  ufe  of  no  other  words  but  what 
were  intelligible  and  common,  to  men  at  that  time,  and 
hi  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  as  Homer  is  the  author 
neareft  to  thole,  his  flyle  mufr  of  courle  bear  a  greater 
refemblance  to  the  facred  books  than  that  of  any  other 
writer.  This  confulcration  (together  with  what  has  been; 
obferved  of  the  parity  of  fome  of  his  thoughts)  may  me- 
thinks  induce  a  tranilator,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  into 
fcveral  of  thofe  general  phrafes  and  manners  of  exprei- 
fion,  which  have  attained  a  veneration  even  in  our  lan- 
guage from  being  ufed  in  the  Old  Tefiament ;  as  on  the 
ether,  to  avoid  thofe  uhich  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  ]  Jivinity,  and  in  a  m.anner  conflgned  to  myilery  and 
religion. 

For  a  further  prcfervatlon  of  this  air  of  fimplicity,  a 
particular  care  fJTould  be  taken  to  exprefs  with  all  plain  • 
nefs  thole  moral  fcntences  and  proverbial  fpeechei  which  are  fo 
numerous  in  this  poet.  They  have  fomething  venerable, 
and  as  \  may  lay  oracular,  in  that  unadorned  gravity  and 
fliortncfs  with  which  they  are  dcliver.ed:  a  grace  which 
would  be  utterly  lofl  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  \\hat 
we  call  a  mcM'e  ingenious  (that  is,  a  more  modern)  turn 
in  the  paraphrafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fcjme  Grecifms  and  old  words 
after  tlie  m.anncr  of  Milton,  if  done  without  too  much 
aiTc£tation,  might  not  have  an  ill  elTeft  in  a  verfion  of 
this  particular  work,  which  moft  of  any  otlicr  fccms  to 
rtciuire  a  venerable  antique  cafl.  But  certainly  the  ufe 
©f  n^.odern  terms  of  war  and  government,  iuch  as  platoon, 
e-jnfo';,::,^!,  jutiio^  or  the  like  (into  which  fome  of  his  tranf- 
Iiitors'havc  fallen)  cannot  be  allowable;  thofe  only  ex- 
cepted, without  \\  iiich  it  is  impofiiblc  to  treat  the  fub- 
j(c\sin  any  living  language. 

There 
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There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diftion  which 
are  a  fort  of  mark!,  or  ■mole',  by  which  every  common  eye 
H.iftinguifhes  him  at  firfl  fi2;ht  :  Thofc  who  are  not  his 
ereateft  admirers  U:>ok  upon  them  as  defeiSls ;  and  th.ole 
ivho  are,  feem  pleafed  with  them  as  beauties  I  fpeak  of 
his  cojitpound  epithet:,  and  of  liis  tepit'tions.  Many  of  the 
former  cannot  be  done  literally  into  Englifli  without  de- 
ilroying  the  purity  of  our  language.  I  believe  fuck 
iliould  be  .retained  as  ilide  eafily  of  themfelves  into  an 
Englifli  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear  or  to  the 
received  rules  of  compohtion  ;  as  well  as  thofe  which 
have  received  a  fan(£iion  from  the  authority  of  our  bell 
Poets,  and  are  become  familiar  thro'  ihi-ir  ufe  of  them; 
fuch  as  the  cloud-co?npeil'mg  Jove,  etc.  As  for  the  reft, 
whenever  any  can  be  as  fully  and  lignificantly  exprefl  in 
a  iingle  word  as  in  a  compound  one,  the  courfe  to  be 
taken  is  obvious. 

Some  th?t  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to  preferve  their  full 
image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have  juilice  done  them 
by  circumlocution;  as  the  epithet  civo-.'^-^aAs.;  to  a  moun- 
tain, would  appear  little  or  ridiculous  tranllated  literally 
leaf-jhaking,  but  affords  a  majeflic  idea  in  the  peyiphrcfu^ 
The  lofty  mountain  J]) akei  his  waving  luoods.  Others  that  ad- 
mit of  different  fignifications,  may  receive  an  advantage 
by  a  judicious  variation,  according  to  the  occafions  on. 
which  they  are  introduced.  For  example,  the  epithet 
of  Apollo,  E;.>J•(i^',r,  or  far- Jhooiing,  is  capable  of  two  ex- 
plications;  one  literal  in  refpeft  of  the  darts  and  bow, 
the  enfign  of  that  God  ;  the  other  allegorical  with  regard 
to  the  ravs  of  the  fun  :  Therefore,  in  i'uvh  places  where 
Apollo  is  reprefented  as  a  God  in  perlbn,  1  \vould  ufc  the 
former  interpretation;  and  where  the  effcfts-of  the  fun 
are  defcribed,  I  would  make  choice  of  the  latter.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  le- 
petition  of  the  fame  epithets  which  wc  lind  in  Elomer, 
and  which,  tho'  it  might  be  accommodated  (as  has  been 
already  fliewn)  to  the  ear  of  thofe  times,  is  by  no  means 
fo  to  ours :  But  one  may  w^ait  for  opportuniiiei  of  placing 
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them,  wlicre  they  derive  an  additional  beauty  from  the 
cccafions  on  which  they  are  employed  :  and  in  doing  this 
properly,  a  tranllator  may  at  once  fhew  his  fancy  and 
judgment. 

As  for  Homer*s  Repetitions,  we  may  divide  them  into 
three  forts  ;  of  whole  narrations  and  fpeeches,  of  fingle 
Icntences,  and  of  ouc  verie  or  hemiftich.  I  hope  it  is  not 
impoliible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to  thefe,  as  neither  to 
lofe  fo  knovp-n  a  mark  of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
to  offend  the  reader  too  much  on  the  other.  The  repe- 
tition is  not  ungraceful  in  thofe  fpeeches  where  the  dig- 
nity of  the  fpeaker  renders  it  a  fort  of  infolence  to  alter 
his  words ;  as  in  the  meffages  from  Gods  to  men,  or  from 
higlier  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns  of  ftate,  or  w^iere 
the  ceremonial  of  religion  feems  to  require  it,  in  the  fo- 
lemn  forms  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the  like.  In  other 
cafes,  I  believe  the  beft  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  near- 
nefs,  or  diflance,  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in 
the  original :  When  they  follow  too  clofe,  one  may  vary 
the  expreffion,  but  it  is  a  queftion  whether  a  prcfefTed 
tranfiator  be  authorifed  to  omit  any  :  If  they  be  tedious, 
the  author  is  to  anhver  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Verfifuation.  Homer 
(as  has  been  laid)  is  perpetually  "Pplying  the  found  to 
the  fenfe,  and  varying  it  on  every  new  fubjeft.  This  is 
indeed  one  of  the  moft  exquifite  beauties  of  poetry,  and 
attainable  by  very  few  :  I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent 
for  it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  fenlible 
it  is  what  may  fometimes  happen  by  (hance,  when  a 
writer  is  warm,  and  fully  pofTeft  of  his  image  :  however 
it  may  bereafonably  believed  they  designed  this,  in  whofe 
vcrfe  it  fo  manifeftly  appears  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  all 
others.  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it; 
but  thofe  who  have,  will  fee  I  have  endeavoured  at  this 
beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  mull  confefs  myfelf  utterly  inca- 
pable of  doing  juftice  to  Homer.  I  attempt  him  in  no 
other  hope  but  that  which  one  may  entertain  without 
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much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable  copy  of  hiin 
tlian  any  intire  tranflatioa  in  verfe  ha^  yet  done.  ^Ve 
have  only  thofe  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby. 
Chapman  has  taken  the  advantas-e  of  an  immeafurable 
length  of  verfe,  notwithftanding  which  there  is  fcarce 
any  paraphrafe  more  loofe  and  rambling  than  his.  He 
has  frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  lix  lines,  and  I 
remeiv.bfr  one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  OdyiTey, 
ver.  312,  where  he  has  fpun  twenty  verfes  out  of  two. 
He  is  often  miftaken  in  fo  bold  a  manner,  that  one  mio-ht 
think  he  deviated  on  nurpofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other 
places  of  his  notes  infift  fo  much  \ipon  verbal  trifles. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  ftrong  affcftation  ,of  cxtradiing 
new  meanings  out  of  his  author,  infomuch  as  to  promife, 
in  his  ihyming  preface,  a  poem  of  tht  myvleries  he  Ind 
revealed  in  Homer  :  and  perhaps  he  endeavoured  to 
flrain  the  obvious  fe'nfe  to  this  end.  His  exprciTiori  is 
involved  in  fuflian,  a  fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
in  his  original  writings,  as  in  the  trage;ly  of  BuiTv  ds 
Amboife,  etc.  In  a  w^crd,  the  nature  of  the  man  may 
account  for  his  whole  performance,  for  he  appears  from 
his  preface  and  remarks  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant  turn, 
and  an  enthuiiaft  in  poetry.  His  own  boaft  of  having 
finifhed  half  the  Iliad  in  lefs  than  fifteen  weeks,  Ihcws 
with  what  negligence  his  verfion  was  performed.  But 
that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very  much 
contributed  to  cover  his  defefts,  is  a  daring  ticry  fpirit 
that  animates  his  tranllation,  which  is  fomething  like 
what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf  would  have  writ 
before  he  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correal  explanation  of  the  fenfe 
in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circumftances  he  con- 
tinually lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  mofl  beautiful. 
As  for  its  having  been  efteemed  a  clofe  tranllation,  I 
doubt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  error  by  the 
fhortnefs  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his  follovving 
the  original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  contraftions  above 
mentioned.     He  foriietimes  omits  whole  fimiles  and  fcn- 
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tence?,  and  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  miftakes,  into 
vvhicli  no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have  fallen,  but 
thro'  careleirnefs.  His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is 
too  mean  for  crilicifm. 

It  is  a  great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr.  Dry- 
den  did  not  live  to  tranllate  the  Iliad.  He  has  left  us  on- 
ly the  firil  book,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  lixth  ;  in  which, 
if  he  has  in  fome  places  not  truly  interpreted  the  fenfe, 
or  prcferved  the  antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excufed  on 
account  of  the  hafie  he  was  ol)lio-ed  to  write  in.  He 
feems.to  have  had  too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  whofe 
words  he  lomstimes  copies,  and  has  unhappily  followed 
him  in  palfages  where  he  wanders  from  the  original. 
However,  had  he  tranflated  the  whole  work,  1  would  no 
more  have  attempted  Homer  after  him,  than  Virgil,  his 
verfion  of  whom  (notwithftandlng  fome  human  errors) 
is  the  moil  noble  and  fpirited  tranllation  I  know  in  any 
lancfuacre.  But  the  fate  of  o-reat  G"eniules  is  like  that  of 
great  minifcers,  tho'  they  are  confeffedly  the  firll  in  the 
copnmonwealth  of  letters,  they  mull  be  envied  and  ca- 
lumniated onlv  for  beincj  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  endeavour 
of  any  one  who  tranflates  Homer,  is  above  all  things  to 
keep  alive  that  fpirit  and  fire  which  makes  his  chief  cha- 
racter :  In  particular  places,  where  the  fenfe  can  bear 
any  cioubt,  to  follow  the  ftrongeil  and  moll  poetical,  as 
molt  agreeing  with  that  characlcr  ;  to  copy  him  in  alt  the 
variations  of  his  ftvle,  and  the  different  modulations  of 
his  numbers ;  to  preferve,  in  the  more  acftive  or  defcrip- 
tive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation ;  in  the  more  fedate 
or  narrrtive,  a  plainnefs  and  folemnity  ;  in  the  fpeeches, 
a  fuUnefs  and  perfpicuity  ;  in  the  fentences,  a  fliortnefs 
and  sravitv  :  Not  to  neoleft  even  the  little  figures  and 
turns  on  the  v.ords,  nor  fometimes  the  very  caft  of  the 
periods  ;  neither  to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  cuf- 
toms  of  antiquity  :  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  conclude  the 
whole  in  a  ihorter  compafs,  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
by  any  tranijator,  who  has  tolerably  preferved  either  the 
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^enfe  or  poetry.  Wliat  I  would  farther  recotnmenJ  to 
him,  is  toftudy  his  author  rather  from  his  own  text,  than 
from  any  commentators,  how  learned  foever,  or  what- 
ever figure  they  may  make  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  ; 
toconfider  him  attentively  in  comparifon  with  Virs;il  a- 
bove  all  the  ancients,  arid  with  Milton  above  all  the  mo- 
derns. Nextthefe,  the  Archbllliop  of  Cninbray's  Tele- 
machus  may  give  him  the  truefl  idea  of  the  fpirit  and 
turn  of  our  author,  and  Boffu's  admirable  treatiie  of  the 
Epic  poem  the  jufteft  notion  of  his  dcfign  and  condu6l. 
But  after  all,  with  whatever  judgment  and  ftudy  a  man 
may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happinefs  he  may  per- 
form fuch  a  work,  he  mufl  hope  to  pleafe  but  a  feu" ; 
thoie  only  who  have  at  once  a  tafte  of  poetry,  and  com- 
petent learning.  For  to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want  either,  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  this  undertaking;  fince  z  mere  mo- 
dern wit  can  like  nothing  that  is  not  mod^7-n,  and  a  pe- 
dant nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  fubmitted  to  the  publick,  from 
whofe  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn;  though  1  fear  no 
judges  fo  little  as  our  bell  poets,  who  are  moft  feniible 
of  the  weight  of  this  tafk.  As  for  the  worft,  whatever 
they  fhall  pleafe  to  fay,  they  may  give  me  fomc  concern 
as  they  are  unhappy  men,  but  none  as  they  are  ma- 
lignant writers.  1  was  guided  in  this  tranllation  by 
judgments  very  different  from  theirs,  and  by  perfons  for 
whom  they  can  have  no  kindncfs,  if  an  old  obfervation 
be  tr-ue,  that  the  flrongeft  antipathy  in  the  world  is  that 
of  fools  to  men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addifon  Vv^as  the  firft  whofe 
advice  determined  me  to  undertake  this  tafk,  who  was 
pleafed  to  write  to  me  upon  thatoccafion,  in  fuch  terms, 
as  1  cannot  repeat  without  vanity.  I  was  obliged  to  Sir 
Richard  Steel  for  a  very  early  recom.mendation  of  my 
undertaking  to  the  public.  Dr.  Swift  promoted  my  in- 
tereft  with  that  warmth  with  which  he  always  ferves  his 
friend.  The  humanity  and  franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel 
Garth  are  what  I  never  knew  wanting  on  any  occafjon. 
I  mull  alfo  acknowledge  with  infmite  pleafure,  the  many 
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friendly  offices,  as  well  as  fincere  criticifms  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  who  liad  led  me  the  way  in  tranflating  fome  parts 
of  Homer.  I  muft  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Rowe  and 
IDr.  Parncll,  though  I  faall  take  a  further  opportunity 
of  doing  juflice  to  the  laft,  whofe  good-nature  (to  give 
it  a  great  panegyric)  is  no  iefs  extenfive  than  his 
learning.  The  favour  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  not  en- 
tirely undeierved  by  one  who  bears  them  fo  true  an  af- 
fedion.  But  what  can  I  fay  of  the  honour  fo  many  of  the 
Great  have  done  me,  while  the  Jirji  names  of  the  age  ap- 
pear as  my  fubfcribers,  and  the  moll  diftinguifliing  pa- 
trons and  ornaments  of  learning  as  m.y  chief  encouragers. 
Among  thefe  it  is  a  particular  pleafure  to  me  to  find, 
that  mv  hio-heft  obliizations  are  to  fuch  who  have  done 
rnoft  honour  to  the  name  of  Poet :  That  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buckingliam  was  not  difpleafed  I  fliould  under- 
take the  author  to  whom  he  has  given  (in  his  excellent 
EJjoy)  fo  compleat  a  praife. 

Read\\.ovsxzx  once,  and,  yon  can  read  no  more  i 
For  all  Books  elfe  appear  fo  mean,  Jo  poor, 
Verje  zvtll feem  Profe  :  hut  Jl'ill perfijl  to  read. 
And  Homer  zvill  be  all  the  Bosks  you  need. 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  firft  to  favour 
me,  of  wliom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  advancement 
of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generofity  or  his 
example.  That  fuch  a  Genius  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
not  more  diftinguiflied  in  the  great  fcenes  of  bufinefs, 
than  in  all  tlie  ufeful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning, 
has  not  refufed  to  be  the  critic  of  thefe  flieets,  and  the 
patron  of  their  writer.  And  that  the  noble  author  of 
the  Tragedy  of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his  partiality 
to  me,  from  my  writing  Paftorals  to  my  attempting  the 
Iliad.  1  cannot  deny  myfeifthe  pride  of  confeffing,  that 
1  have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the 
conduct  in  general,  but  their  correftion  of  feveral  parti- 
culars of  this  tranllation. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  of  the  pleafure  of  being  diftin- 
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guiflied  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  it  is  almofl  ab- 
furd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  aftion  in  a  perfon 
whofe  whole  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  them.  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, the  prefent  Secretary  of  State,  will  pardon  my  de- 
fire  of  having  it  known  that  he  was  pleafed  to  promote 
this  affair.  The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Harcourt  (ihe 
fon  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  how 
much  I  am  honoured  in  a  (bare  of  his  friendfliip.  1  mud 
attribute  to  the  fame  motive  that  of  feveral  others  of  my 
friends,  to  whom  all  acknowledgments  are  rendered  un- 
jieceffary  by  the  privileges  of  a  familiar  correfpondence  : 
and  I  am  fatisfied  I  can  no  way  better  oblige  men  of 
their  turn,  than  by  my  filence. 

In  fliort,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Homer 
wanted.  He  would  have  thought  himfelf  happy  to  have 
met  the  fame  favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been  fliewn  me 
by  its  learned  rival,  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  And  I 
can  hardly  envy  him  thofe  pompous  honours  he  received 
after  death,  when  I  refieft  on  the  enjoyment  of  fo  many 
agreeable  obligations,  and  eafy  friendfliips,  which  make 
the  fatisfaftion  of  life.  This  diflin£lion  is  the  more  to 
be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  fhewn  to  one  whofe  pen  has  ne- 
ver gratified  the  prejudices  of  particular  parties^  or  the 
vanities  of  particular  men.  Whatever  the  fuccefs  may 
prove,  I  fhall  never  repent  of  an  undertaking  in  which  I 
have  experienced  the  candour  and  friendfliip  of  fo  many 
perfons  of  merit ;  and  in  which  I  hope  to  pafs  fome  of 
thofe  years  of  youth  that  are  generally  lofl  in  a  circle  of 
follies,  after  a  manner  neither  wholly  unufeful  to  others, 
nor  difagreeable  to  myfelf. 
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iT  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  crlticifm  upon  tlil^ 
author  ;  though  to  do  it  etTeftualiy  and  not  fuperficial- 

ly,  would  be  the  bell  occaliotr  that  any  juft  writer  could 
take^  to  form  the  judgment  and  taile  of  our  nation.  For 
of  all  Englifli  poets  Shakefpear  mull  be  confeffed  to  be 
the  faireft  and  i'ulleil  fubjeft  for  criticifm,  and  to  afford 
the  moll  numerous,  as  v/ell  as  moll  confpicuous  inilances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this  far  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  a  Preface,  the  bufinefs  of  wliich  is 
only  to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  af  his  works,  and  the 
difadvantages  under  which  they  have  been  tranfraitted  to 
us.  Vv^e  fliall  hereby  extenuate  many  faults  which  are 
his,  and  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  many  which 
are  not :  A  delign,  which,  though  it  can  be  no  guide  to 
future  critics  to  do  him  jufUce  in  one  way,  will  at  leaft 
be  fullicient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  injuftice  in  the, 
other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  principal 
and  charafleriftic  excellencies,  for  which  (notwithlland- 
ing  his  defe^ls)  he  is  jullly  and  univerfaily  elevated  above 
all  other  dramatic  Writers.  Not  that  this  is  the  proper 
place  of  prailing  him,  but  becaufe  I  would  not  omit  any 
occalion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  Original,  it 
was  Shakefpear.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his  art  fo  im- 
mediately from  the  fountains  of  Nature  ;  it  proceeded 
through  ^Egyptian  ftrainers  and  channels,  and  came  to 
him  not  without  fome  tin£lure  of  the  learning,  or  fome 
caft  of  the  models,  of  thofe  before  him.     The  poetry  of 
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Shakefpear  was  infpiration  indeed  :  he  is  not  fo  much  aa 
Imitator,  as  an  Inftrument  of  Nature  ;  and  'tis  not  fo 
juft  to  fay  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  fhe  fpeaks  through 
him. 

His  CharaSlers  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that  'tis  a 
fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name  as  copies 
of  her.  Thofe  of  other  Poets  have  a  conilant  refem- 
blance,  which  fhews  that  they  received  them  from  one 
another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  fame  image: 
each  pifture,  !ike  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  refleftion 
of  a  reflexion.  But  every  lingle  chara£ler  in  Shake- 
fpear  is  as  m.uch  an  individual,  as  thofe  in  life  itfelf;  it 
is  as  impoflible  to  find  any  two  alike;  and  fuch  as  from 
their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  refpcft  appear  mofh  to  be 
twins,  will  upon  comparifon  be  found  remarkably  diftinft^ 
To  this  life  and  variety  ofcharadlcr,  we  mull  add  the 
wonderful  prefervation  of  it;  which  is  fuch  throughout 
his  Piays,  that,  had  all  the  fpeeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  perfons,  I  believe  one  might 
have  applied  them  with  certainly  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  Power  over  our  Pcjjions  was  never  pofTefTed  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  different  in- 
ilances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no  labour,  no  pains 
to  raife  them ;  no  preparation  to  guide  our  guefs  to  the 
effedl,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it :  but  the  heart 
fwells,  and  the  tears  burfl  out,  juft  at  the  proper  places-: 
we  are  furprized  the  moment  we  weep;  and  yet  upon  re- 
flection find  the  paffion  fo  juft,  that  we  fhould  be  fur- 
prized  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. 

How  aftonifliing  is  it  again,  that  the  paflions  direftly 
oppofite  to  thefe.  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are  no  lefs  at  his 
command  !  that  he  is  not  more  a  mafter  of  iho: great  than 
of  the  ridiculous  in  human  nature  ;  of  our  nobleft  tender- 
neffes,  than  of  our  vaineft  foibles ;  of  our  ftrongeft  emo- 
tions, than  of  our  idleft  fenfations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  Paffions  :  in  the  coolnefs 
of  reflection  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as  admirable.     His 
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Sentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the  moft  pertinent  and 
judicious  upon  every  fuhjeft  ;  but  by  a  talent  very  pecu- 
liar, fomething  between  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits 
upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argu- 
ment turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends.  This  is 
perfeftly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education  or  expe- 
rience in  thofe  great  and  publick  fcenes  of  life  which  are 
ufaally  the  fubjeft,  of  his  thouglits :  fo  that  he  feems  to 
have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  thro' 
human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author 
that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  That  the  phi- 
lofopher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born  as 
well  as  the  poet. 

It  mull  be  owned  thatwith  all  thefe- great  excellencies, 
he  has  almoft  as  great  defcfts ;  and  that  as  he  has  ceitain- 
ly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps  written  worfe  than 
anv  other.  But  I  think  1  can  in  Ibme  meafure  account 
for  thefe  defefls,  from  feveral  caufes  and  accidents  ; 
without  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo 
enlightened  a  mind  could  ever  have  been  fuiceptible  of 
them.  That  all  thefe  contingencies  fliould  unite  to  his 
difadvantage,  feems  to  me  almoft  as  lingularly  unlucky, 
as  that  fo  many  various  (nay  contrary)  talents  fhould 
meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  Stage-poetry,  of  all  other,  is 
more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the /ijpwZsi^^?,  and  its 
fuccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon  the  common 
Jh-fj'-agc,  One  cannot  therefore  wonder  if  Shakefpear, 
havin'T  at  his  firft  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his  writincs 
than  to  procure  a  fubfiftence,  direfted  his  endeavours 
folcly  to  hit  the  taftc  and  humour  that  then  prevailed. 

The  audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the  meaner 
fort  oi  people  ;  and  therefore  the  images  of  life  were  to 
be  dravvn  from  thofe  of  their  own  rank  ;  accordingly  we 
find,  that  not  our  author's  only,  but  almoft  all  the  old 
comedies  have  their  fcene  among  Tradefmcn  and  Mecha- 
nics :  and  even  their  hiftorical  plays  ftriftly  follow  the. 
common   o.'d  Jlories   or  vulgar  iraditicns,   of  that  kind  of 
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people.  In  Tragedy,  nothing  was  lb  lure  to  Jurprlzc  and 
caufe  admtrat'ciy  as  the  mollftrar.ge,  unexpefted,  and  con- 
fequently  mofl  unnatural  events  and  incidents  ;  the  moft 
exaggerated  thoughts  ;  the  moft  verbofe  and  bombaft  ex- 
prelFion  ;  the  moft  pompous  rhymes,  and  thundering  ver- 
sification. In  Comedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  pLafe^  as 
mean  buifoonery,  viie  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jefts  o^ 
fools  and  clowns.  Yet  even  in  thefe,  our  author's  wit 
buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above  his  fubjeft  :  his  genius  in 
thofe  low  parts  is  like  fome  prince  of  a  romance  in  the  dif- 
•■  guife  of  a  fliepherd  or  peafant ;  a  certain  greatnefs  and 
fpirit  now  and  then  break  out,  which  manifeft  his  higher 
extra6lion  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audience 
had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of 
the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves  upon  any  great  degres 
of  knowledge  or  nicety  that  way  ;  till  Ben  Johnfon,  get- 
ting polfeffion  of  the  ftage,  brought  critical  learning  into 
vogue  :  And  that  this  was  not  done  without  difHculty, 
may  appear  from  thofe  frequent  leftons  (and  indeed  almoft 
declaraations)whichhe  wasforcedtopreiixtohis  iirftplays, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  aftors,  the  Grex,  Chorus, 
etc.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform  the  judgement 
of  his  hearers.  'Till  then,  our  authors  had  no  thoughts 
of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancients  :  their  tragedies 

P  <  were  only  hiftorjes  in  dialogue  ;  and  their  comedies  fol- 
lowed the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  lefs 
implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  tiue  hiftory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakefpear  by  Ariftotle's  rules, 
is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who 
a£led  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to  the  people  ; 
and  writ  at  iirft  without  patronage  from  the  better  forr, 
and  therefore  without  aims  of  plealing  them  :  without 
aftiftance  or  advice  from  the  learned,  as  without  the 
advantage  of  education  or  acquaintance  among  them  : 
without  that  knowledge  of  the  beft  models,  the  ancients, 

1        to  infpire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them  :    in  a  uoid, 
without  any  views  of  reputation,   and  of  v>hat  poets  are 
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pleafed  to  call  immortality  :  Some  or  all  of  which  have 
encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of 
otlier  writers. 

Yet  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  when  his  performances 
had  merited  the  proteftion  of  his  prince,  and  when  the 
encouragement  of  the  court  had  lucceeded  to  that  of 
the  town  ;  the  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifeftly 
raifed  alcove  thole  of  his  former.  The  dates  of  his  plays 
fufficiently  evidence  that  his  produ6lions  improved,  in 
proportion  to  the  refpeft  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And. 
1  make  no  doubt  this  obfervation  would  be  found  true  in 
every  inftance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which  wc 
might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece  was  compo- 
fedj  arid  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or  the  court. 

Another  caule  (and  no  lefs  ftrong  than  the  former) 
may  be  deduced  from  our  author's  being  a  player^  and 
forming  himfelf  firft  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body 
of  men  whereof  he  was  a  member.  They  have  ever 
had  a  ilandard  to  themfelves,  upon  other  principles  than 
thofe  of  Ariftotlc.  As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they 
know  no  rale  but  that  of  pleafmg  the  prefent  humour, 
and  complying  with  the  wit  in  fafliion  ;  a  conlideratioa 
which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  iliort  point.  Players 
are  jufi  luch  judges  of  what  is  right^  as  taylors  are  of  what 
is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow, 
that  mofl  of  our  Author's  faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to 
hib  wrong  judgment  as  a  Poet,  than  to  Jiis  right  judgment 
as  a  Player. 

By  thefe  men  it  was  thought  a  praile  to  Shakefpear 
that  he  Icarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they  indullrioully 
propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told  by  Bea 
Johnfon  in  his  Dijcoveries,  and  from  the  preface  of  He- 
jninges  and  Condell  to  the  firfl  folio  edition.  But  in  rea-- 
Ijty  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there  never  was  a  more' 
gvoundlefs  report,  to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more 
undeniable  evidences.  As  the  Comedy  of  the  Merry 
Wives  ofJVindfor^  which  he  entirely  new  writ;  the  Hif-  \ 
i.r-j  of  Hcnrj  Vi.  which  was  firft  publiflicd  under  the  title 
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^i the  Contention  sf  York  and  Lanca ft er  :  and  that  oi Henry  Y. 
extremely  improved  ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoft 
as  much  again  as  at  tirft,  and  many  others.  1  believe 
the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  proceeded 
from  no  better  ground.  This  too  miglit  be  thought  a 
praife  by  fome,  and  to  this  his  errors  have  as  injudici- 
oufly  been  afcribed  by  others.  For  'tis  certain,  were  it 
true,  it  could  concern  but  a  fmall  part  of  them  ;  the  moft 
are  fuch  as  are  not  properly  defers,  but  fuperfostations  ; 
and  arife  not  from  want  of  learning  or  reading,  but  for 
want  of  thinking  or  judging  ;  or  rather  (to  be  more  juft 
to  our  Author)  from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wants  ia 
others.  As  to  wrong  choice  of  the  fubjccl,  a  wrong  con- 
duft  of  the  incidents,  falfe  thoughts,  forced  expreffions, 
etc.  ifthefe  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  aforefaid  acci- 
dental reafons,  they  mull  be  charged  upon  the  poethim- 
felf,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  1  think  the  two  dif- 
advantages  which  I  have  mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to 
pleafe  the  loweft  of  people,  and  to  keep  the  worft  of  com- 
pany) if  the  coniideration  be  extended  as  far  as  it  rca- 
Ibnably  may,  will  appear  fufficient  to  miilead  and  de- 
prefs  the  greateft  genius  upon  earth.  Nay  the  more  mo- 
defty  with  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued,  the  more  he  is 
in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  conforming  to  otliers,  a- 
gainft  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learnings  it  may  be  necefTary  to 
fay  fomething  more  :  There  is  certainly  a  vaft  difference 
between  learning  and  languages.  How  far  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  latter,  I  cannot  determine  ;  but  it  is  plain  he 
had  much  reading  at  leaft,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learn- 
ing. Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has 
knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  from 
another.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a 
tafle  of  natural  philofophy,  mechanics,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern hiflory,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology  ;  We 
find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuftoms,  rites,  and  man- 
ners of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  JuUm  Ca:[ar^  not 
only  the  fpirit,  but  manners  of  the  Romans  are  exaftly 
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drawn  ;  and  flill  a  nicer  diflinftion   is  fhown,  between 
the  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former, 
and  of  the  latter.     His  reading  in  the  antient  hiftorians 
is  no  lefs  confpicuous,   in  many  references  to  particular 
palTages :  and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Co- 
riolcinus  may,  T  think,  as  well  be  made  aninllance  of  his 
learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Cicero  in  Caialinc,  of  Ben 
Johnfon's.     The  manners  of  other  nations  in  general, 
the  Egyptians,   Venetians,   French,  etc.  are  drawn  with 
equal  propriety.     Whatever  objefl  of  nature,  or  branch 
of  fcience,  he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribcs;  it  is  always 
with  competent,  if  not  cxteniive  knowledge  :  his  defcrip- 
tions  arefcill  exaft;  all  his  metaphors  appropriated,   and 
remarkably  drawn  from  the  true  nature  and  inherent  qua- 
lities of  each  fubjeft.     When  he  treats  of  ethic  or  politic, 
we  may  conftantly  obferve  a  v.'onderful  juftnefs  of  diftir>c- 
tion,  as  well  as  extent  of  comprcheniion.      No  one  is 
more  a  mailer  of  the  poetical  ftory,  or  has  more  frequent 
allufions  to  the  various  parts  of  it :    Mr.  Waller  {\\\\o 
has  been  celebrated  for  this  laft  particular)  has  not  fliewn 
more  learning  this  way  than  Shakefpear.    We  have  tranf- 
latlons   from  Ovid   publiflied  in  his  name,  among  thofe 
poems  Vv'hich  pafs  for  his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have 
undoubted   authority    (being  publiflied  by  himfelf,  and 
dedicated  to  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton  :) 
He  appears  alfo  to  have  beenconverfant  in  Plautus,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays :  he  fol- 
lows the  Greek  authors,   and   particularly  Dares  Phry- 
gius,   in  another  :   (altho'   I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  in 
what    language  he   read   them.)      The  modern  Italian 
writers  of  novels  he  was  manifeftly  acquainted  with; 
and  we  may  conclude  him  to  be  no  lefs  converfant  with 
the  antients  of  his  own  country,  from  the  ufe  he  has 
m.ade  of  Chaucer   in  Troilus  and  Crejjida^  and  in  the  Two 
jioblc  Kinfmen^  if  that  Play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a  tradi- 
tion it  was  (and  indeed,  it  has  littl(;refemblance  of  Fletcher, 
and  more  of  ouf  Author  than  fome  of  tliofe  which  have 
been  received  ?.s  genuine.) 

I  am 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded  original- 
ly from  the  zeal  of  the  partlzans  of  our  Author  and  Bea 
Johnfon ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  other.     It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be 
in  extremes ;  and  nothing  is  fo  probable,  as  that  becaufc 
Ben  Johnlbn  had  much  the  more  learning,  it  was  faid  on 
the  one  hand  that  Shakefpear  had  none  at  all ;  and  be- 
caufe  Shakefpear  had  much  the  moft  wit  and  fancy,  it 
was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Johnlon  wanted  both. 
Becaufe  Shakefpear  borrowed   nothing,   it  was  faid  that 
Ben  Johnfon  borrowed  every   thing.      Becaufe  Johnfon 
did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached  with  being 
a  year  about  every  piece  ;    and  becaufe  Shakefpear  wrote 
with  eafe  and  rapidity,  they  cried  he  never  once  made  a 
blot.     Nay  the  fpirit  of  oppofitlon  ran   fo  high,    that 
whatever  thofe  of  the  one  fide  objefled  to  the  other,  was 
takfn  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praifes;  as  inju- 
dicioully  as  their  antagonills  before  had  made  them  ob- 
jedlions. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy  ;  but  fure  they  have 
as  much  reatbn  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They  arc 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Authors ;  thofe  who  efcape 
one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  Pejftmum  genus  inim'icorum 
laudantei,  fays  Tacitus  :  and  Virgil  deiires  to  wear  a  charm 
againft  thofe  who  praife  a  poet  without  rule  or  reafon. 

Si  ultra  placitum  laud^rity  haccare  frontem 
C'lngite^  ne  vati  noceat. 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
partizans  on  either  fide,  I  cannot  help  thinking  thefe  two 
great  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on  amicable  terms, 
and  in  offices  of  fociety  with  each  other.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fadl,  that  Ben  Johnfon  was  introduced  upon 
the  ftage,  and  his  firft  works  encouraged  by  Shakefpear. 
And  after  his  death,  that  Author  writes  To  the  Memory 
of  his  beloved  Mr.  William  Shakefpear,  which  fhews  as  if 
the  friendfhip  had  continued  through  life.  I  cannot  for 
my  own  part  find  any  thing  invidious  or  /paring  in  thofe 

verfes, 
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verfes,  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of  that  opinion. 
He  exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his  contemporaries, 
but  above  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  whom  he  will  not  allow- 
to  be  great  enr/ugh  to  be  ranked  with  him;  and  chal- 
lenges the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  u^fchy- 
lu«,  nay  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once,  to  equal  him  ; 
and  (which  is  very  particular)  exprelsly  vindicates  him 
from  the  imputation  of  Vv'-anting  art,  not  enduring  that 
all  his  excellencies  fliould  be  attributed  to  nature.  It  is 
remarkable  too,  that  the  praife  he  gives  him.  in  his  Dif- 
coveries  feems  to  proceed  from  a  pe.yjonal  kindnefs  ;  he  tells 
us  that  he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured  his  memo- 
ry ;  celebrates  the  honefly,  opennefs,  and  iranknefs  of 
Kis  temper ;  and  only  diftinguiflies,  as  he  reaforiablj 
ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the  Author,  and  the  nlly 
and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the  Players.  Ben  Jchnfon 
might  indeed  be  fparing  in  his  commendations  (though 
certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  inftance)  partly  from  his  own 
nature,  and  partly  from  judgment.  For  men  of  judgment 
tliinkthey  do  any  man  more  fervice  inpraifing  him  juft- 
]y,  than  laviflily.     I  fay,  I  would  fain  believe  they  were 

frinds,  though  the  violence  and  ill-breeding  of  their  foU 
lowers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give  rife  to  the  con« 
trary  report.  I  would  hope  that  it  may  be  with  parties^ 
both  in  wit  and  flate,  as  with  thofe  monfters  defcribed  by 
thepoets  ;  and  that  their  heads  atlcaft  may  have  fomething 
human,  though  their  bodies  and  tai/s  are  wild  beafts  and 
ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rife  to 
the  opinion  of  Shkefpear's  want  of  learning  ;  fo  what  has 
continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many  blunders 
and  illiteracies  of  the  firft  publifliers  of  his  works.  In 
thefe  editions  their  ignorance  fliines  in  almofl;  every  page  ; 
nothing  is  more  common  than  J^us  tertia.  Exit  omnes. 
Enter  three  witches  folus.  Their  French  is  as  bad  as  their 
Latin,  both  in  conftruftion  and  fpelling :  Their  very 
Welfh  is  falfe.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  thofe 
palpable  blunders  of  Heftor's  quoting  Ariftotle,  with 

others 
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others  of  that  grofs  kind,  fprung  from  the  fame  root: 
it  not  being  at  all  credible  that  thefe  could  be  the  errors 
of  any  man  who  had  the  leaft  tinfture  of  a  fchool,  or  the 
leaft  converfation  with  fuch  as  had.  Ben  Johnfon, 
(whom  they  will  net  think  partial  to  him)  allows  him  at 
leaft  to  have  hs-dfome  Latin  ;  which  is  utterly  inconlift- 
cnt  with  miftakes  like  thefe.  Nay  the  conftant  blunders 
in  proper  names  of  perfons  and  places,  are  fuch  as  muft 
have  proceeded  from  a  man,  who  had  not  fo  much  as 
read  any  hiftory,  in  any  language  :  fo  could  not  be 
Shakefpear's. 

I  fhall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofe  almoft 
innumerable  errors,  which  have  rifen  from  one  fource, 
the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his  aftors,  and  his 
editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds  of  thefe  are  enu- 
merated and  conlidered,  I  dare  to  fay,  that  not  Shakefpear 
only,  but  Ariftotle  or  Cicero,  had  their  works  under- 
gone the  fame  fate,  might  have  appeared  to  want  fenfc 
as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  puhlifli- 
-cd  by  himfelf.  During  tlie  time  of  his  employment  in 
the  Theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed  feparatelv 
in  quarto.  What  makes  me  think  that  moft  of  thefe 
were  not  publifiied  by  him,  is  the  excefilve  careleffnefs 
-of  the  prefs  :  every  page  is  fo  fcandaloufly  falfe  fpelled, 
and  almoft  all  the  learned  or  unufual  words  fo  intolerably 
mangled,  that  'tis  plain  there  either  was  no  corrector  to 
the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.  If  any  were 
iupervifed  by  himfelf,  I  fhould  fancy  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  might  have 
been  fo  :  becaufe  I  ftnd  no  other  printed  with  any  exa£l- 
nefs;  and  (contrary  to  the  reft)  there  is  very  little  varia- 
tion in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  of  them.  There  are 
extant  two  prefaces  to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Troilus 
and  Crejfidoy  in  1609,  and  that  of  Othello  \  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  firft  was  publifiied  without  his  know- 
ledge or  confent,  and  even  before  it  was  afted,  fo  late 
a^  feven  or  eight  years  before  he  died  •  and  that  the  lat- 
ter 
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ter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  genuine  plays,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find 
printed  in  his  life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of 
feme  of  thefe,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  dif- 
ferent printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafli 
different  from  the  other  :  which  I  Ihould  fancy  was  oc- 
calioned  by  their  bemg  taken  from  different  copies,  be- 
longing to  different  Playhoufes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now  re- 
ceive as  his,  were  firft  coUefted)  was  publiflied  by  two 
players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  feven  years 
after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the  other  edi- 
tions were  flolen  and  furreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs  to  be 
purged  fi'om  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as 
to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  relpefts 
elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the  quartos. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombaft 
paffages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe  quartos,  by  the 
aftors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written 
parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  printed  text, 
and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  Author.  He  himfelf 
complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hajjilet,  where  he  willies 
that  thofe  who  flay  the  Clowns  would fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet 
dozvn  for  them,  (  Adl  iii.  Sc.  iv.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he 
could  not  efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the  mean  con- 
ceits and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In  others, 
the  low  fcenes  of  Mobs,  Plebeians,  and  Clowns,  are 
vaftly  fliorter  than  at  prefent :  and  I  have  feen  one  in 
particular  (which  feems  to  have  belonged  to  the  play- 
houfe,  by  having  the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the 
aftors  names  in  the  margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very 
paffages  were  added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  lince  to 
be  found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paffages,  which 
are  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions,  are  omitted  in  this  : 
as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon,  than  their  willing- 

nefs 
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hefs  to  ihorten  feme  fcenes  :  Thefe  men  (as  it  was  faid 
of  Procruftes)  either  lopping,  or  llretching  an  Author,  to 
make  him  juft  fit  for  their  ftage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  crigiral copies. 
1  believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  lain  ever  fince  the 
author's  days  in  the  playhoufe,  and  had  from  time  to 
time  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.  It  appears  that 
this  edition,  as  well  as  the  quartos,  was  printed  (at  leaft, 
partly)  from  no  better  copies  than  the  proinpter^i  bojk,  or 
piece-meal  parts  written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  aftors  :  For 
in  fome  places  their  *  very  names  are,  thro'  careleffnefs, 
fetflowninftead  of  x\\c perfotiee dra7natis :  And  in  others  the 
notes  of  direftion  to  the  property-men  for  their  mcveaUes^ 
and  to  the  players  for  \ht\x  entries,  are  inferted  into  the  text? 
ilirough  the  ignorance  of  the  tranfcribers. 

The  Plays  nothaving  been  before  fo  much  diftinguiflied 
hyadh?ir\di fcenes,  they  are  in  this  editiondivided  according 
as  they  played  them  :  often  where  there  is  no  paufe  in  the 
action,  or  where  they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it, 
for  the  fake  of  mufick,  mafques,  or  monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenes  arc  tranfpofed  and  fhuffled  back- 
ward and  forward  ;  a  thing  which  could  nootherwife  hap- 
pen, but  by  their  being  taken  from  fcparate  and  piece- 
meal written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  tranf- 
pofed ;  from  whence  invincible  oblcurities  have  arifen, 
pafl:  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear  up,  but  ju.fi: 
where  the  accidental  gliiiipfe  of  an  old  edition  cnlicrhtens 
us. 

Some  char  afters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or  twoput 
into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of  aftors. 
Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Midjuinmer  N'^ghCs Dream 
Aft  V.  Shakefpear  introduces  a  kind  of  Mafiier  of  the  r 
vels  called  Philoftrate ;  all  whofe  part  is  given  to  another 

*  Much  ado  about  Nctblng,  Aft  ii.  Enter  Prince  Lconato,  Caid'o,  and 
Jack  TVilJo-n,  inftta^  of  Balthafar.  And  in  Ad  iv.  C'.%vliy,  and  K^r?:p,  con- 
ftantly  thro'  a  whole  fcene. 

Edit.  Fol    iCij,  and  iiJjj, 

Vol.  III.  O  o  charafter 
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^diarafter  (that  of  Egeus)  in  the  fvibfequent  editions  :  So 
alio  in  H(i//iietznd  King  Lear.  This  too  makes  it  proba- 
ble, that  the  prompter's  books  were  what  they  called  the 
original  copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind  many  fpeeches  alfo  were  put 
into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where  the  author  now 
Icems  chargeable  with  making  tliem  fpeak  out  of  charac- 
ter ;  or  iometimes,  perhaps,  for  no  better  reafon,  than 
tliat  a  governing  player,  to  have  the  mouthing  of  fome 
favourite  Ipeech  himlclf,  would  fnatch  it  from  the  un- 
worthy lips  of  an  underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  thev  accord- 
ingly printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the  volume. 

Having  been  forced  tofay  fomuchof  the  players,  I  think 
1  ougiit  in  jaftice  to  remark,  that  the  judgment,  as  well  as 
condition  of  that  clafs  of  people,  was  then  far  inferior  to 
what  it  is  in  our  days.  As  then  the  heft  playhoufes  were 
iiuis  ;Mid  taverns  (tlic  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the 
{•"ortuiie,  etc.)  fo  the  top  of  the  jirofellion  vvere  then  mere 
players,  not  gentlemen  of  the  ftage  :  They  were  led  into 
the  buttery  by  the  iteward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or 
lady's  toilette  :  andconiequently  were  entirely  deprived  of 
thofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  in  the  familiar  conver- 
falion  of  our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy  (not  to  fay  dear- 
neis)  with  people  of  the  firll  condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no  queftion 
h'.u  had  Saakefpear  publiHicd  his  works  hirafelf  (efpeci- 
;  Uy  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the 
•fiage)  we  ihoukl  not  only  be  certain  which  are  genuine, 
I  ut  Ihouk!  find  in  thofe  that  are,  the  errors  lelFened  by 
fome  thoufands.  If  I  may  judge  from  all  the  diftinguifh- 
iii'T  marks  of  his  llyle,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
>  ritioi',  1  make  no  doubt  to  declare  that  thofe  wretched 
plavs,  Pericles^  Lccrinc,  Sir  ^john  Oldcajlle^  TcrkJJiire  Tra- 
gedy. Lord  CrQumell,  the  Puritan,  and  London  Prodigal^ 
canaci  be  admitted  as  his.  And  I  fliould  conjefture  of 
Jbuic  of  the  others  (particularly  LQVi''i  Lalour  Lojl,  the 

IVinter^i 
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Winter's  Tale ^  :ind  Titus  Jndromcui)  that  only  ibme  cha- 
rafters,  lingle  Icenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  pa>- 
fages,  were  of  his  hand.  It  is  very  probable,  what  oc- 
calioned  fome  plays  to  be  fuppofed  Shakefpear's  was  only 
this;  that  they  were  pieces  produced  by  unknown  au- 
thors, or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  while  it  was  iindcr  his 
adminiflration  :  and  no  owner  claiming  them,  they  were 
adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give  ftrays  to  the  \o\\\  oi  tlie 
manor  :  a  miflake  which  (one  may  alio  obfervc) 
it  was  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  houfe  to  remove.  Yet 
the  players  themfelves,  Heminges  and  Condcll,  after- 
wards did  Shakefpear  the  jufticeto  rejeft  thofe  eight  plays 
in  their  edition  ;  tho'  they  were  then  printed  in  his  n?.me, 
in  every  body's  hands,  and  aftcd  with  fome  applauie ; 
(as  we  learn  from  what  Ben  Johnfon  fays  of  Perida  in  his 
Ode  on  the  New  Inn.)  That  Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of 
this  clafs  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding 
the  fame  Author  openly  exprefs  his  contempt  of  it  in  the 
JnduSiion  to  Bartholomew- Fair ^  in  the  year  1614,  when 
^hakefpear  was  yet  living.  And  there  is  no  better  au- 
thority for  thofe  latter  fort,  than  for  the  former,  vchich 
were  equally  publiflied  in  his  life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vici- 
ous parts  and  paffages  might  no  longer  refleft  upon  this 
great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon  him  ? 
And  even  in  thofe  which  are  really  his,  how  many  fauUs 
may  have  been  unjuflly  laid  to  his  account  from  arbi- 
trary additions,  expundlions,  tranfpofitions  of  fcenes  and 
lines,  confufion  of  charafters  and  perfons,  wrong  appli- 
cation of  fpeeches,  corruptions  of  innumerable  palfages 
by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  correftions  of  them  agai^ 
by  the  impertinence,  of  his  firft  editors  ?  From  one  or 
other  of  thefe  confiderations,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that 
the  greatefl  and  the  groffeft  part  of  what  are  thought  his 
errors  would  vanifli,  and  leave  his  character  in  a  lielit 
very  different  from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which 
it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  ilate  in  which  Shakefpear's  writings  lie 
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at  prefent  :  for,  {iiice  the  above  mentioned  folio  edition, 
r.ll  the  reft  have  implicit!}'  followed  it,  without  having' 
recourfe    to    any   of  the   former,    or    ever  making  the 
comparifon  between  them.     It   is  impoffible    to  repair 
the    injuries   already    done    him  ;    too   much  tii;ie    has 
elapfed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few.     In  what  I  have 
clone,  I  have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingnefs  and 
deiire,  than  of  my  ability,    to  do  him  juftice.     I  have 
difcharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  Editor,  to  my  beft  judg- 
ment, with  more  labour  than    I  expect  thanks,  with  a 
relig'ous  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without  any 
indulgence  to  my  private  fenfe  or  conjefture.     The  me^ 
thod  taken  in  this  edition  will  fhew  itfelf.     The  various 
readings  are  fairly  put  in  the  Margin,  fo  that  every  one 
may  compare  them  ;  and  thofe  I  have  preferred  into  the 
text  are  conftantly  ex  fide  codiaim^  upon  authority.     The 
alterations  or  additions  which  Shakefpear  himfelf  made, 
are  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur.     Some  fufpcfted  paf- 
fages  whifch  are  exceilively  bad  (and  which  feem  interpo- 
lations, by  being  fo  inferted  that  one  can  entirely  omit 
them  without  any  chafm,  or  deficience  in  the  context) 
are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  with  an  afterifk 
referring  to  the  places  of  ihelr  infertion.    The  fcenes  are 
marked  fo  diftinftly  that  every  removal  of  place  is  fpe- 
cified  ;    which  is  more    necelTary   in  this  Author  than 
any  other,  flnce  he  fliifcs  them  more  frequently  :   and 
iDmetimes  without  attending  to  this  particular,  the  rea- 
der w^ould  have  met  with  obfcurities.     The  more  obfo- 
lete  or  unufual  words  are  explained.     Some  of  the  mofl 
fliining  paflages  are  diftingulflied  by    comma's    in   the 
margin  ;  and  where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars  but 
in  the  whole,  a  flar  isprefix'd  to  the  fcene.     This  feems 
to   me  a  fhorter  and   IcTs  oftentatious  method   of  per- 
forming   tlie    better    half   of  Criiicifm,     (namely    the 
pointing  out  an   Author's  excellencies)    than   to  fill  a 
whole  pr.per  with  citations  of  line  pafiages,  with  gene- 
ral apphiifes,   or  empty  exclamat'ious  at  the  tall   of   them. 
There  is  alio  fabjoined  a  catalogue  of  thofe  firft  editions 

by 
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by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings  and  of 
the  coire£led  paffages  are  authorifed  (moft  of  which  arc 
fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with  them.) 
Thefe  editions  now  hold  the  place  of  originals,  and  arc 
the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the  deficiencies  or  reftore 
the  corrupted  fenfe  of  the  Author  :  I  can  only  wifh  that 
a  greater  number  of  them  (  if  a  greater  were  evei? 
publiflied)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a  fearch  more  fuccefs- 
ful  than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplifliment  of  this 
end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakefpear,  that  with  all 
his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama,  one 
may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that 
are  more  finifhed  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient  majef- 
tic  piece  of  Gothic  architefture,  compared  with  a  neat 
modern  building  :  The  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring, 
but  the  former  is  more  ftrong  and  more  folemn.  It  mull 
be  allowed,  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  materials 
enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the 
greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments  ;  the' 
we  are  often  condufted  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  un- 
couth paffages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fall  to  ftrike  us  with 
greater  reverence,  tho'  many  of  the  parts  are  childifh, 
ill  placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur. 


-■py. 

t  ■ 
10    aJtllBa, 
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Mr.        POP       E, 


AND 


Several  of  his    Friends. 


Quo  Defiderio  veteres  revocamus  Amores, 
At^ue  olim  amiflas  flemus  Amicitias  ! 

Catull. 
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LETTERS 

TO      AND      FROM 

Mr.     W   Y    C   H    E    R    L    E    Y*. 

From  the  Year  1704  to  17 10. 

LETTER     1. 

BInfield  in  Windibr  Foreft,  Dec.  26,   1704  f . 

IT  was  certainly  a  great  fatisfaflion  to  me  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  a  man,  whom  in  his  writings  I  had  lb 
long  known  with  pleafure  ;  but  it  was  a  high  addition  to 
it,  to  hear  you,  at  our  very  firft  meeting,  doing  juftice 
to  your  dead  friend  Mr.  Dryden.  I  was  not  lb  happy 
as  to  know  him  :  Virgiliwn  tantum  vidi.  Had  I  been  born 
early  enough,  I  muft  have  known  and  lov'd  him  :  For  I 
have  been  affured,  not  only  by  yourfelf,  but  by  Mr. 
Congreve  and  Sir  William  Trumbul,  that  his  perfonal 
qualities  were  as  amiable  as  his  Poetical,  notvvithfhand- 
•  ing  the  many  libellous  mifreprefentations  of  them,    a- 

*  If  one  were  to  judge  of  this  fet  of  Letters,  by  the  manner  of  thinking 
and  turn  of  expre/Iioii,  one  fhouid  conclude  they  had  been  all  miftitled  ;  and 
that  the  letters  given  to  the  boy  of  fix'.ecn,  were  written  by  the  man  of  ic- 
venty,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  :  fnch  fober  fenfe,  furh  gravity  of  manners, 
and  fo  much  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  compofition,  enlivened  with  the 
fprightlinefs  of  manly  wit,  diflingufh  thofe  of  Mr.  Hope  :  while,  on  the  o'hcr 
hand,  a  childifh  jealoufy,  a  pu.;rile  affciftation,  an  attention  and  iying  at  catch 
for  turm^nd points,  logetker  with  a  tosal  ignorance  and  contempt  of  order,  of 
method,  and  of  all  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another  to  compofe  a  realon- 
ablc  whole,  make  up  the  charaiflcr  of  thofe  of  Mr,  Wychcrley, 

•j-  The  Author's  Age  then  fijiteen. 

Vol.  III.  P  p  gainft 
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gaifift  which  the  former  of  thefe  Gentlemen  has  told  me 
•he  will  one  clay  vindicate  him  *.  1  fuppofe  thofe  inju- 
ries were  begun  by  the  violence  of  Party,  but  'tis  no 
doubt  they  were  continued  by  envy  at  his  fuccels  and 
fame.  And  thofe  Scriblers  who  attacked  him  in  his  lat- 
ter times,  were  only  like  gnats  in  a  fummer's  evening, 
which  are  never  very  troublefome  but  in  the  fineft  and 
moft  glorions  feafon  ;  for  his  fire,  like  the  fun's,  fliined 
cleareft  towards  its  fetting. 

You  mull  not  therefore  ima2;ine,  that  when  vou  told 
me  my  own  performances  were  above  thofe  Critics,  I  was 
io  vain  as  to  believe  it;  and  yet  I  may  not  be  fo  humble 
as  to  think  myfelf  quite  below  their  notice.  For  critics, 
as  they  are  birds  of  prey,  have  ever  a  natural  inclination 
to  carrion  :  and  tho'  fuch  poor  writers  as  I  are  but  beg- 
gars, no  beggar  is  fo  poor  but  he  can  keep  a  cur,  and  no 
author  is  fo  beggarly  but  he  can  keep  a  critic.  I  am  far 
from  thinking  the  attacks  of  fuch  people  either  any 
honour  or  diflionour  even  to  me,  muchlefs  to  Mr.  Dry- 
den.  I  agree  with  you,  that  whatever  lefler  "Wits  have 
•  rifen  iince  his  death,  are  but  like  ftars  appearing  when 
the  fun  i.^  fee,  that  twinkle  only  in  his  abfence,  and  with' 
the  rays  they  have  borrowed  from  him.  Our  wat  (as  you 
call  it)  is  bat  rcfledtion  or  imitation,  therefore  fcarce  to 
be  called  ours.  True  Wit,  I  believe,  may  be  defined  a 
jufcnefs  of  thought,  and  a  facility  of  expreflion  ;  or  in  the 
.midvvives  phrafe)  a  perfc6l  conception,  v\uth  an  eafy  deli- 
very. However,  this  is  far  from  a  complete  definition  ; 
pray  help  mc  to  a  better,  as  I  doubt  not,  you  can, 

I  am,  etc, 

*  He  fince  did  fo,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  prefix'i 
to  the  duodecimo  Edition  of  Dryden's  Fbys,  1717. 
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LETTER    IL 

From  Mr.  W  y  c  n  e  r  l  E  y. 

Jan.  25,   1704-5. 
T  Have  been  fo  bufy  of  late   in  correfting  and   tran- 

fcribing  fome  of  my  madrigals  for  a  great  manor  two 
who  defired  to  fee  them,  that  I  have  (with  your  pardon) 
omitted  to  return  you  an  anfvver  to  your  mofl  ingenious 
letter:  fo  fcriblers  to  the  public,  like  bankers  to  the  pub- 
lic,   are   profufe  in  their  voluntary  loans  to  it,  whilft 
they   forget  to  pay  their   more  private    and  particular, 
as   more  juft  debts,  to  their  beft  and   neareft    friends. 
However,     I    hope,     you    who    have     as    much   good 
nature   as  good  fenfe   (lince  they  generally  are  compa- 
nions)   will  have  patience   with  a   debtor  who  has   an 
inclination  to  pay  you  his  obligations,   if  he  had  where- 
withal ready  about  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  f!iould 
confider,  when  you  have  obliged  me  beyond  my  prefent 
power  of  returning  the  favour,  that  a  debtor  may  be  an 
honeft  man,  if  he  but  intends  to  be  ]uft  when  he  is  able, 
tho'  late.     But  I  flioukl  be  lefs  juft  to  you,  the  more  I 
thought  I  could  make  a  leturn  to  fo  much  profufenefs  of 
Wit  ^nd  Humanity  together ;  which  tho'  they  feldom 
accompany  each  other  in  other  men,  are  in  you  fo  equally 
met,  I  know  not  in  which   you  moft   abound.     But  fo 
much  for  my  opinion  of  you,  which  is,  that  your  Wit 
and  Ingenuity  is  equalled  by  nothing  but  your  Judgment, 
or  Modefly,  which   (though  it  be  to  pleafe  inyfelf )  I 
niuft  no  more  offend,  than  I  can  do  either  right. 

Therefore  I  will  fay  no  more  now  of  them,  than  that 
your  good  wit  never  forfeited  your  good  judgment,  but 
in  your  partiality  to  me  and  mine ;  fo  that  if  it  were 
poffible  fora  hardened  fcribler  to  be  vainer  thanhe  is,  what 
you  write  of  me  would  make  me  more  conceited  than 
what  I  fcribble  myfelf  :  yet,  I  muft  confcfs,  I  ought  to 
be   more  humbled  by  your  praife  than  exalted,  -  which 

P  p  2  commends 
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commends  my  little  fenfe  with  fo  much  more  of  youra, 
that  I  am  difparaged  and  difheartened  by  your  commen- 
dations ;  who  give  me  an  example  of  your  wit  in  the 
iirft  part  of  your  letter,  and  a  definition  of  it  in  the  laft  ; 
to  make  writing  well  (that  is,  like  you)  more  difficult  ta 
me  than  ever  it  was  before.  Thus  the  more  frreat  and 
juft  your  example  and  definition  of  wit  are,  the  lefs  I  am 
capable  to  follow  them.  Then  the  bell  way  of  fliewing 
my  judgment,  after  having  fcen  how  you  write,  is  to 
leave  off  writing  ;  and  the  bed  way  to  fliew  my  friend- 
fliip  to  you,  is  to  put  an  end  to  your  trouble,  and  tq 
conclude 

Yours,  etc. 


LETTER     III. 

March  25,  1 705. 
HEN  I  write  to  you,  I  forefee  a  long  letter,  and 
ought  to  beg  your  patience  before  hand  ;  for  if  it 
proves  the  longeft,  it  will  be  of  courfe  the  worfh  I  have 
'  troubled  you  with.  Yet  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  at  large 
for  your  obliging  letteu,  is  not  more  my  duty  than  my 
intereft,  as  fome  people  will  abundantly  thank  you  for  one 
piece  of  kindnefs,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  beftowing  another. 
The  more  favourable  you  are  to  me,  the  more  diftinftly 
I  fee  my  faults :  Spots  and  blemifhes,  you  know,  are 
never  fo  plainly  difcovered  as  in  the  brighteft  funlhine. 
Thus  I  am  mortified  by  thofe  coinmendations  whfch  were 
cleiigned  to  encourage  me  :  for  praife  to  a  young  wit,  is 
like  rain  to  a  tender  flower  ;  if  it  be  moderately  bellow- 
ed, it  chears  and  revives  ;  but  if  toolavifhly,  overchar- 
ges and  deprelTcs  him.  Mofl  men  in  years,  as  they  are 
generally  difcouragers  of  youth,  are  like  old  trees,  that 
being  pall  bearing  themfelves,  will  fuffer  no  young  plants 
to  flourifh  beneath  them  :  but,  as  if  it  were  not  enoutrh 
to  have  outdone  all  your  coevals  in  wit,  you  will  excel! 
^hem  in  good- nature  too.   As  for*  my  green  elTays,  if  you 

*  His  Pafiorals,  wiitten  at  fixtecn  years  of  age. 

£nd 
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■find  any  pleafure  in  tliem,  it  muft  be  fuch  as  a  man  na- 
turally takes  in  obferving  the  firft  flioots  and  buddings  of 
a  tree  which  he  has  raifed  himfelf :  and  'tis  impollible  they 
lliould  be  efteemed  any  otherwife,  than  as  we  value  fruits 
for  being  early,  which  neverthelefs  are  the  moft  infipid, 
and  the  worft  of  the  year.  In  a  word,  I  mufi;  blame  you 
for  treating  me  with  fo  much  compliment,  which  is  at 
beft  but  the  fmoke  of  friendfliip.  I  neither  write,  nor 
converfe  with  you,  to  gain  your  praife,  but  youi  affec- 
tion. Be  fo  much  my  friend,  as  to  appear  my  enemy, 
and  tell  me  my  faults,  if  not  as  a  young  Man,  at  leail  as . 
an  unexperiencd  Writer,  I  am,   etc. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    IV. 
From  Mr.  W  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y. 

March  29,  1705. 

\7'OUR  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  I  have  re- 
ceived, which  was  more  welcome  to  me  than  any 
thino^  could  be  out  of  the  countrv,  tho'  it  were  one's  rent 
due  that  day  ;  and  I  can  find  no  fault  with  it,  but  that  it 
charges  me  wuth  want  of  fincerity,  or  jufticc,  for  giving 
you  your  due  ;  W'ho  fliould  not  let  your  modefly  be  fo 
unjuft  to  your  merit,  as  to  rejeft  what  is  due  to  it,  and  " 
call  that  compliment,  which  is  fo  fliort  of  your  defert, 
that  it  is  rather  degrading  than  exalting  you.    But  if  com- 
pliment, be  the  fmoke  only  of  friendfhip  (as  you  fay) 
however,  you  mufl  allow  there  is  no  fmoke  but  there  is 
fome  fire  ;  and  as  the  facrifice  of  incenfe,  offered  to  the 
Gods  would  not  have  been  half  fo  fweet  to  others,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  its  fmoke  ;  fo  friendfliip,  like  love,  can- 
not be  without  fome  incenfe,  to  perfume  the  name  it 
would  praife  and  immortalize.     Butfince  you  fay  you  do 
not  write  to  me  to  gain  m.y  praife,  but  my  afFeftion,  pray 
how  is  it  poflible  to  have  the  one  without  the  other  ?  we 
muft  admire  before  \vc  love.   You  affirm,  you  would  have 
me  fo  much  your  friend  as  to  appear  your  enemy,  and 
find  out  your  faults  rather  than  your  perfedlions ;  but 

(my 
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(my  friend)  that  would  be  fo  hard  to  do,  that  I,  wha 
love  no  difficulties,  can't  be  perfuaded  to  it.  Eefides 
the  vanity  of  a  fcribler  is  fiich,  that  he  will  never  part 
with  his  own  judgment  to  gratify  another's  ;  efpecially 
when  he  muft  take  pains  to  do  it:  and  though  I  am 
proud  to  be  of  your  opinion,  when  you  talk  of  any  thing 
or  man  but  yourfelf,  1  cannot  fuffer  you  to  murder  your 
fame  with  your  own  hand,  without  oppoling  you  ;  efpe- 
cially when  you  fay  your  laft  letter  is  the  worl  (fince  the 
longeft)  you  have  favoured  me  with  ;  which  I  therefore 
think  the  beft,  as  the  longeft  life  (if  a  good  one)  is  the 
beft;  as  it  yields  the  more  variety,  and  is  the  more  ex- 
emplary ;  as  a  chearful  fummer's  day,  tho'  longer  than  a 
dull  one  in  the  winter,  is  lefs  tedious  and  moie  entertain- 
irtg.  Therefore  let  but  your  friendfliip  be  like  your 
letter,  as  lafting  as  it  is  agreeable,  and  it  can  never  be 
tedious,  but  more  acceptable  and  obliging  to 

Your,  etc. 


LETTER     V. 

From  Mr.  Wycherley, 

April  7,  1705. 
Have  received  yours  of  the  iifih,  wherein  your  mo- 
dcfty  refufes  the  juft  pralfcs  1  give  you,  by  which  you 
lay  claim  to  more,  as  abifhop  gains  liis  bifliopric  by  fay- 
in""  he  will  not  eplfcopate  ;  but  I  muft  confefs,  whllft  I 
difpleafe  you  by  commending  you,  I  pleafe  myfelf :  jufl 
as  incenfe  is  fweeter  to  the  offerer  than  the  deity  to  whom 
'tis  offered,  by  his  being  fo  much  above  it  :  For  indeed 
every  man  partakes  of  the  pralfe  he  gives,  when  it  is  fo 
juftly  given. 

As  to  my  enquiry  after  your  intrigues  with  the  Mufes, 
■you  may  allow  me  to  make  it,  fince  no  old  man  can  give 
fo  voung,  fo  great,  and  able  a  favourite  of  theirs,  jea- 
lonfy.  I  am,  in  ray  enquiry,  like  old  Sir  Bernard  Gaf- 
cois^n,  who  ufed  to  fay,,  that  when  he  was  grown  too  old 

to 
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to  have  his  vifits  admitted  alone  by  the  ladles,  he  al- 
ways took  alonj?;  with  him  a  young  man  to  enfure  his  wel- 
come to  them  ;  fcr  had  he  come  alone  he  had  been  reject- 
ed, only  becauie  his  vifits  were  not  Icandalous  to  them. 
So  I  am  (like  an  old  rook,  who  is  ruined  by  gaming) 
forced  to  live  on  the  good  fortune  of  the  pufliing  young 
znen,  whofe  fancies  are  fo  vigorous  that  they  enfure  their 
fuccefs  in  rheir  adventures  with  the  Mufes,  by  their 
ftrength  of  imagination. 

Your  papers  are  fafe  in  my  cuftody  (you  may  be  fure) 
from  any  one's  theft  but  mv  own  ;  for  'tis  as  dan'^erous  to 
trull  a  Icribler  with  your  wit,  as  a  gamefter  with  the  cuf- 
tody of  your  money. — If  you  happen  to  come  to  town, 
you  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  me  to  leave  it,  who 

am. 

Yours,  etc. 

LETTER    VL 

April  30,    1705. 
T  Cannot  contend  with  you  :  You  muft  give  me  leave  at 

once  to  wave  all  your  compliments,  and  to  colleft  only 
this  in  general  from  them,  that  your  defign  is  to  encou- 
rage me.  But  I  feparate  from  all  the  reft  that  paragraph 
or  two,  in  which  you  make  me  fo  warm  an  offer  of  youj- 
friendfhip.  Were  I  poffcfled  of  that,  it  would  put  an  end 
to  all  thofe  fpeeches  with  which  you  now  make  me  blufh  ; 
and  change  them  to  wholefome  advices,  and  free  fenti- 
ments,  which  might  make  me  wifer  and  happier.  I  know 
'tis  the  general  opinion,  that  friendfliip  is  beft  contradled 
betwixt  perfons  of  equal  age  ;  but  I  have  fo  much  interefl 
to  be  of  another  mind,  that  you  muft  pardon  me  if  I  can- 
not forbear  telling  you  a  few  notions  of  mine,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  that  opinion. 

In  the  firft  place  'tis  obfervable,  that  the  love  we  bear 
to  our  friends,  is  generaly  caufed  by  our  finding  the  fame 
difpoiitions  in  them,  which  we  feel  in  ourfelvss.      This 
is  but  feif-love  at  the  bottom  :  whereas  the  aftedlion  be- 
twixt 
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twixt  people  of  different  ages  cannot  Avell  be  fo,  the  in- 
dinations  of  fuch  being  conimonly  various.  The  friend- 
fhip  of  two  young  nnen  is  often  occalioned  by  love  of 
pleafure  or  voluptuouinefs,  each  being  deiirous  for  his 
own  fake  of  one  to  affiil  or  encourage  him  in  the  courfes 
he  purfues  ;  as  that  of  two  old  men  is  frequently  on  the 
Icore  of  fome  profit,  lucre,  or  defign  upon  others.  Now, 
as  a  young  man,  wiio  is  lefs  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  world,  has  in  all  probability  lefs  of  intereft ; 
and  an  old  man,  who  may  be  weary  of  himfelf,  has,  or 
Ihould  have  lefs  of  felf-love  ;  fo  the  friendfliip  between 
them  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  and  unmixed  with  too 
much  felf-regard.  One  may  add  to  this,  that  fuch  a 
friendfhip  is"  of  greater  ufe  and  advantage  to  both  ;  for 
the  old  man  will  grow  gay  and  agreeable  to  pleafe  the 
young  one ;  and  the  young  man  mora  difcreet  and  pru- 
dent by  the  help  of  the  old  one  ;  fo  it  may  prove  a  cure 
of  thofe  epidemical  di.eafes  of  age  and  youth,  iburnefs 
and  madneis.  I  hope  you  will  not  need  many  arguments 
to  convince  you  of  the  poflibilityof  this ;  one  alone  abun- 
dantly fatisiies  me,  and  convinces  to  the  heart  :  which  is, 
that  *  young  as  I  am,  and  old  as  you  are,  I  am  your  en- 
tirely afFeftionate,  &c. 

LETTER    VIL 

June  23,  1705. 
1  Should  believe  myfelf  happy  in  your  good  opinion,  but 
that  you  treat  me  fo  much  in  a  flyle  of  compliment. 
Ithath  been  obferved  of  women,  that  they  are  more  fub- 
]c8.  in  their  youth  to  be  touched  with  vanity  than  men, 
on  account  of  their  being  generally  treated  this  way  ;  but 
the  weakeil  women  are  not  more  weak  than  that  clafs  of 
men,  who  are  thought  to  piqiie  themfelves  upon  their 
.  Wit.  The  world  is  nev.r  wanting,  when  a  coxcomb 
is  accomplifliing  himfelf,  >ohelp  to  give  him  the  finifh- 
.  inG[  Uroke. 


« 


Mr.  Wycherley  was  at  ilus   lime  about  fcventy  years  old,  Mr.  Pepc 
»nder  fcvcntcen. 

Every 
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Every  man  is  apt  to  think  his  neighbour  ovcrftock'd 
with  vanity,  yet,  I  cannot  but  fancy  there  are  certain 
times,  when  mod  people  are  in  a  difpoiition  of  being  in- 
formed ;  and  ':is  incredible  what  a  vail  good  a  little  truth 
might  do,  fpoken  in  fuch  feafons.  A  fmall  alms  will  do 
a  great  kindnefs,  to  people  in  extreme  neceffity. 

I  could  name  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  who  would  at 
this  time  think  himfelf  more  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  faults,  than  the  confirmatinn  of  his  follies. 
If  you  would  make  thofe  the  fubjedl  of  a  letter,  it  mi"ht 
be  as  long  as  I  could  wifli  your  letters  always  were. 

I  do  not  wonder  you  have  hitherto  found  fome  difficulty 
(as  you  are  pleafed  to  fay)  in  writing  to  me,  lince  you 
have  always  choien  the  tafk  of  commending  me  :  take  but 
the  other  way,  and,  I  dare  engage,  you  will  iind  none 
at  all. 

As  for  my  verfes,  which  you  praife  fo  much,  I  mny 
truly  fay   they  have  never  been  the  caufe  of  any  vanity 
in  me,  except  what  they  gave  me  when  they  firfl  occa- 
lioned  my   acquaintance  with  you.     But  I  have  fevcral 
times  fince  been  in  danger  of  this  vice ;  as  often,  I  meanj 
as  I  received  any   letters   from  you.     'Tis  certain,  the 
greateft  magnifying  glafles  in  the  world  are  a  man's  own 
eyes,  \vhen  they  look  upon  his  own  perfon  ;  yet  even  in 
thofe,  I  cannot  fancy  myfelf  fo  extremely  like  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  as  you  would  perfuade  me.     If  I  mull  be 
like  him,  'tis  you  will  make  me  fo  by  complimentingmi 
into   a  better  opinion  of  myfelf  than  1  deferve  :  They 
made  him  think  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and   you  af- 
fure  me  I  am  a  man  of  parts.     But  is  this  all  you  can  fay- 
to  my  honour  ?  you  laid  ten  times  as  much  before,  when 
you  call'd  me  your  friend.     After  having  made  me  be- 
lieve I   poffefs'd  a  lliare  in  your  affeiflion,  to  treat   me 
with  compliments  and  fweet  layings,  is  like  the  proceed- 
ing with  poor  Sancho  Panca  :  they  perfuaded  him  that 
he  enjoy'd  a  great  dominion,  and  then  gave  him  nothin"- 
to  fublill  upon  but  wafers  and  marmalade.     In  our  d.-ivs 
the  greateft  obligation  you  can  lay   upon  a  Wit,  is  to 
Vol.  Ill,  Q,(]  mak 
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make  a  Fool  of  him.  For  as  when  madmen  are  found 
incurable,  wife  men  give  them  their  way,  and  pleafe 
them  as  well  as  they  can  ;  (o  when  thofe  incorrigible 
things,  Poets,  are  once  irrecoverably  be-mus'd,  the 
bed  way  both  to  quiet  them,  and  fecure  yourfelf  from 
th.e  effects  of  their  frenzy,  is  to  feed  their  vanity  ;  which 
indeed,  for  the  moll  part,  is  all  that  is  fed  in  a  poet. 

You  may  believe  me,  I  could  be  heartily  glad  that  all 
you  fay  were  as  true,  applied  to  me,  as  it  would  be  to 
vourfelf,  for  feveral  weighty  reafons ;  but  for  none  fo 
much  as  that  I  might  be  to  you  what  you  deferve  ; 
whereas  I  can  now  be  no  more  than  is  confiflent  with 
the  fmall  tho'  utmoft  capacity  of,  &:c. 

/         LETTER    VIIL 

Oft.  26,  1705. 
t  Have  now  changed  the  fcene  from  the  town  to  the 
country ;  from  Will's  coffee- houfe  to  Windfor-foreft, 
I  find  no  other  difference  than  this,  betwixt  the  common 
town-wits,  and  the  downright  country  fools ;  that  the 
full  are  pertly  in  the  wrong,   with  a  little  more  fiourifh 
and  gayety ;  and  the  laft  neither   in   the  right  nor  the 
wrong,  but  confirm'd  in  a  ftupid  fettled  medium  betwixt 
both.     However,  methinks,  thefe  are  mofl  in  the  right, 
who  quietly  and  eaiily  refign  themfelves  over  to  the  gen- 
tle reign  of  dulnefs,  which  the  Wits  mull  do  at  lall,  tho* 
after  a  great  deal  of  noife  and  reliftance.     Ours  are  a 
fbct  of  modell  inoffenfive  people,  who  neither  have  fenfe, 
nor  pretend  to  any,  but  enjoy  a  jovial   fort  of  dulnefs  : 
They  are  commonly  known  in  the  world  by  the  name  of 
honeft,  civil  gentlemen  :  They  live,  much  as  they  ride, 
at  random;  a  kind  of  hunting  life,  purfuing  with  earn- 
eftnefs  and  hazard  fomething  not  worth  the  catching ; 
never  in  the  way,  nor  out  of  it.     I  can'-t  but  prefer  foli- 
tude  to   the  company  of  all  thefe ;  for  tho'  a  man's  felf 
may  poffibly  be  the  worft  fellow  to  converfe  with  in  the 
world,  yet  one  would  think  the  company  of  a  perfon 

whom 
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whom  we  have  the  gre.iteft  regard  to  and  afFeftion  for, 
could  not  be  very  unplealant.  As  a  man  in  love  with  a 
miflrefs,  delires  no  converfation  but  hers,  fo  a  man  in 
love  with  himfelf  (as  moft  men  are)  may  be  bell  pleafeJ 
with  his  own.  Befides,  if  the  trueft  and  mofi:  ufcful 
knowledge  be  the  knowledge  of  ourielves,  folitude,  con- 
ducing moil  to  make  us  look  into  ourfelves,  fliould  be  the 
moft  inllrudtive  ftate  of  life.  We  fee  nothinor  more 
commonly,  than  men,  who  for  the  fake  of  the  circuin- 
llantial  part  and  mere  outHdeof  life,  have  been  half  tiicir 
days  rambling  out  of  their  nature,  and  ought  to  be  lent 
into  folitude  to  ftudy  themfelves  over  again.  People  are 
ufually  fpolled,  inftead  of  being  taught,  at  their  coming 
into  the  world  ;  whereas,  by  being  more  converfant  with 
Obfcurity,  without  any  pains,  they  would  naturally  follow 
what  they  were  meant  for.  In  a  word,  if  a  man  he  a 
coxcomb,  Solitude  is  his  beft  School;  and  if  he  be  a 
fool,  it  is  his  beft  San£luary. 

Thefe  are  good  reafons  for  my  own  ftay  here,  but  I 
wifli  1  could  give  you  any  for  your  coming  hither,  ex- 
cept that  I  earneftly  invite  you.  And  yet  I  can't  help  fav- 
ins:  I  have  fufFered  a  <rreat  deal  of  difcontent  that  vou  do 
not  come,  tho'  I  fo  little  m.erit  that  you  fhould. 

I  muft  complain  of  the  (hortnefs  of  your  laft.  Thofe 
who  have  moft  wit,  like  thofe  who  have  moft  money,  arc 
generally  moft  fparing  of  either. 


LETTER    IX. 
From  Mr.  Wycherley. 

Nov.  5,  1705. 
VrOURS  of  the  2oth  of  Oftober  I  have  received,  as  I 
have  always  done  yours,  with  no  little  fatisfaftion, 
and  am  proud  to  difcover  by  it,  that  you  find  fault  with 
the  fhortnefs  of  mine,  which  I  think  the  beft  excufe  for 
it :  And  tho'  they  (as  you  fay)  who  have  moft  wit  or 
money  are  moft  fparing  of  either ;  there  are  fome  who 

Q^q  2  appear 
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appear  poor  to  be  thought  rich,  and  are  poor,  which  is 
my  cafe,  I  cannot  but  rejoice,  that  you  have  under- 
gone fo  much  diicontent  for  want  of  my  company  ;  but 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  punifli  me  for  ray  fault  (which  I 
could  not  help)  defer  your  coming  to  town,  and  you  will 
clo  it  effectually.  But  T  know  your  charity  always  ex- 
ceeds your  revenge,  fo  that  I  will  not  defpair  of  feeing 
you,  and,  in  return  to  your  Inviting  me  to  your  foreft, 
invite  you  to  my  foreft,  the  town  ;  where  the  beafts  that 
inhabit,  tame  or  wild,  of  long  ears,  or  horns,  purfue  one 
another  either  out  of  love  or  hatred.  You  may  have  the 
pleafure  to  fee  one  pack  of  bloodhounds  purfue  another 
herd  of  brutes,  to  bring  each  other  to  their  fall,  which 
is  their  whole  fport :  Or  if  you  affcft  a  lefs  bloody  chace, 
you  may  fee  a  pack  of  fpaniels,  called  Lovers,  in  a  hot 
purfuit  of  a  tv/o-legged  vixen,  who  onlv  flies  the  whole 
loud  pack  to  be  fingled  out  by  one  dog,  who  runs  mute 
to  catch  her  up  the  fooner  from  the  rcil,  as  they  arc 
making  a  noife  to  the  lofs  of  their  game.  In  fine,  this  is 
the  time  for  all  forts  of  fport  in  town,  when  thofe  of  the 
country  ceafe ;  therefore  leave  your  foreft  of  beafts  for 
ours  of  brutes,  called  men,  who  now  in  full  cry  (pack'd 
by  the  court  or  country)  run  down  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons a  defeited  horned  beaft  of  the  Court,  to  the  fatif- 
fa£lion  of  their  fpe^lators :  Befides  (more  for  your  diver- 
lion)  you  may  fee  not  only  the  two  great  play-houfes  of 
the  nation,  thofe  of  the  lords  and  commons,  in  difputs 
with  one  another;  but  the  two  other  phiy-houfes  in  high 
conteft,  becaufe  the  m.embers  of  one  houfe  are  remov'dup 
to  t'other,  as  it  is  often  done  by  the  court  for  reafons  of 
fiate.  Inlomuch  that  the  lower  houfes,  I  mean  the  play- 
houfes,  arc  going  to  a£l  tragedies  on  one  another  with- 
out doors,  and  the  Sovereign  is  put  to  it  (as  it  often 
happens  in  the  other  two  houfes)  to  filence  one  or  both, 
to  keep  peace  between  them.      Nov/  I  have  told  you  all 

the  news  of  the  town. 

I  am,  5cc. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    X. 
From  Mr.  W  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y. 

Feb.  5,   1705-6. 

Have  recelv'd  your  kind  Letter,    with  my  paper*  to 

Mr.  Dryden  correfted.  I  own  you  have  made  more 
of  it  by  making  it  lefs,  as  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  half 
the  fpices  they  bring  home,  to  inhance  the  price  of  the 
remainder,  fo  to  be  greater  gainers  by  their  lofs  (which' 
is  indeed  my  cafe  now.)  You  have  prun'd  my  fading 
laurels  of  fome  fuperlluous,  faplefs,  and  dead  branches,' 
to  make  the  remainder  live  the  longer:  thus,  like  your 
mafler  Apollo,  you  are  at  once  a  poet  and  a  phyllcian. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  my  impudent  invitation  of  you  to  the 
town,  your  good  nature  was  the  hi  ft  caufe  of  my  confi- 
dent requeft  ;  but  excufe  m.e,  I  muft  (I  fee)  fay  no  more 
upon  this  fubjeft,  {ince  I  find  you  a  little  too  nice  to  be 
dealt  freely  with  ;  tho'youhavegiven  mc  fome  encourage- 
ment to  hope,  our  friendfhip  might  be  without  fhynefs, 
or  criminal  modefty  ;  for  a  friend,  like  a  miftrefs,  tho* 
he  is  not  to  be  mercenary  to  be  true,  yet  ought  not  to 
refufe  a  friend's  kindnefs  becaufe  it  is  fmall  or  trivial :  I 
have  told  you  (T  think)  what  a  Spanifh  lady  faid  to  her 
poor  poetical  gallant,  that  a  Queen,  if  fhe  had  to  do 
with  a  groom,  would  expeft  a  mark  of  his  kindnefs  from 
him,  tho'  it  were  but  his  curry-comb.  But  you  and  I 
will  difpute  this  matter  wiien  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  fee  you 
here  ;  and  perhaps  'tis  the  only  difpute  in  which  I  might 
hope  to  have  the  better  of  you. 

Now,  Sir,  to  make  you  another  excufe  for  my  bold- 
nefs  in  inviting  you  to  town,  I  defign'd  to  leave  with  you 
fome  more  of  my  papers,  (fincc  thefe  return  fo  much 
better  out  of  your  hands  than  they  went  from  mine)  for 
I  intended  (as  1  told  you  formerly)  to  fpend  a  month  or 

•  The  fame  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1717.  ia  a  mifccllanyof  Bern. 
Lintot's,  and  in  the  pofthumous  works  of  Mr.  Wycherlcy. 

fix 
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iix  weeks,  this  fummer,  near  you  in  the  country.  You 
may  be  afiured  there  is  nothing  I  deiire  ib  much,  as  an 
improvement  of  your  friendfliip. 

LETTER    XI. 

April  lo,   1706. 
"D  Y  one  of  yours  of  the  lafl  month,  you  defire  me  to  fe- 
left,   if  poffible,  fome  things  from  the  *  firft  volume 
of  your  Mifcellanies,  which  may  be  alter'd  (q  as  to  appear 
again.     I  doubted  your  meaning  in  this;  whether  it  was 
to  pick  outthebeft  of  thofe  verfes  (as  thofeon  the  Idlenefs 
of  bufinefs,  on  Ignorance,  on  Lazinefs,  etc.)  to  make  the 
method  and  numbers  exaft,  and  avoid  repetitions  ?   For 
tho*  (upon  reading 'em  on  this  occaiion)   I  believe,  they 
might  receive  fuch  an  alteration  with  advantage  ;  yet  they 
would   not  be  changed  fo  much,    but   any  one   would 
know 'em  for  the  fame  at  firft  light.     Or  if  you  mean  to 
improve  the  worft  pieces  ?  which  are  fuch,  as  to  render 
them  very  good,  would  require  great  addition,  and  almoll 
the  entire  new  writing  of  them.    Or,  laftly,  if  you  mean 
the  middle  fort,  as  the  Songs  and  Love  verfes  ?   For  thefe 
will  need  only  to  be  fhortened,  to  omit  repetition  ;  the 
words  remaining  very  little  different  from  what  they  were 
before.     Pray  let  me  know  your  mind  in  this,   for  I  an^ 
xitterly  at  a  lofs.     Yet  1  have  try'd  what  I  could  do  to 
foiTve  of  the  fongs,  and  the  poems  on  Lazinefs  and  Igno- 
rance, but    can't  (even  in  my  own  partial  judgment) 
think  my  alterations  much  to  the  purpofe.     So  that  | 
muft  needs  deiire  you  would  apply  your  care  wholly  at 
prefent  to  thofe  which  areyetunpublifhed,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  enough  to  make  a  coniiderable  volume,  of 
full  as  good  ones,  nay,  I  believe,  of  better  than  Vol.  I, 
which  I  could  wifiiyou  vfould  defer,  at  leaft  till  you  have 
iinifh'd  thefe  that  are  yet  unprinted.  . 

I  fend  you  a  fample  of  fome  few  of  thefe :  namely, 
the  verfes  to  Mr.  Waller  in  his  old  age  ;  your  new  ones 

*  Printed  in  /olio,  in  the  year  1704, 

OA 
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on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  two  others.  I  have 
done  all  that  I  thought  could  be  of  advantage  to  them  : 
fome  I  have  contrafted,  as  we  do  fun-beams,  to  improve 
their  energy  and  force  :  fome  I  have  taken  quite  away, 
as  we  take  branches  from  a  tree,  to  add  to  the  fruit;  o- 
thers  1  have  entirely  new  exprefs'd,  and  turn'd  more  into 
poetry.  Donne  (like  one  of  his  fuccelTors)  had  infinitely- 
more  wit  than  he  wanted  verfification  ;  for  the  great 
dealers  of  wit,  like  thofe  in  trade,  take  leall  pains  to  fet 
off  their  goods ;  while  thehaberdafliers  of  fmall  wit,  fpare 
for  no  decorations  or  ornaments.  You  have  commn7:ori'd 
me  to  paint  your  iliop,  and  I  have  done  my  beft  to  brufh. 
you  up  like  your  neighbours  *.  But  I  can  no  more  pre- 
tend to  the  merit  of  the  produftion,  than  a  midwife  to  the 
virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  child  fhe  helps  into  the 
light. 

The  few  things  I  have  entirely  added,  you  willexcufe ; 
you  may  take  them  lawfully  for  your  own,  becaufe  they 
are  no  more  than  fparks  lighted  up  by  your  fire  :  and  you 
may  omit  them  at  laft,  if  you  think  them  but  fquibs  ia 
your  triumphs. 


LETTER    Xir. 

From   Mr.  Wyc  herley, 

Nov.  II,  i7©7. 
1  Received  yours  of  the  9th  yefterday,  which  has  (like 
the  reft  of  your  letters)  at  once  pleas'd  and  inftrufted 
me  ;  fo  that,  I  allure  you,  you  can  no  more  write  too 
much  to  your  abfent  friends,  than  fpeak  too  much  to  the 
prefent.  This  is  a  truth  that  all  men  own  w'ho  have  ei- 
ther feen  your  writings,  or  heard  your  difcourfe  ;  enough 
to  make  others  fhow  their  judgment,  in  ceafing  to  write 
or  talk,  efpecially  to  you,  or  in  your  company.  However, 

•  Several  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  very  eafy  to  be  diflinguifti'd,  may  be  found 
in  the  Pofthumoui  Editions  of  Wyclierley's  Poems ;  particularly  thofe  en  St' 
liiudt,  tn  the  Puilk,    and  en  tit  Mixed  Life. 

I  fjpeak 
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I  fneak  or  write  to  you,  not  to  pleafe  you,  but  myfelf  * 
lince  I  provoke  your  anfwers ;  wliich  whilft  they  humble 
me,  give  me  vanity  ;  tho'  I  am  leflen'd  by  you  even  whea 
you  commend  me  :  lince  you  commend  my  little  fenle 
with  fo  much  more  of  yours,  that  you  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance, whilft  you  would  keep  me  in  it.  So  that  you 
have  found  a  way  (againft  the  cuftom  of  great  wits)  to 
Hiew  even  a  great  deal  of  good  nature  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  fenfe. 

I  thank  you  for  the  book  you  promis'd  me,  by  which  I 
iind  you  would  not  only  correal  my  lines,  but  my  life. 

As  to  the  damn'd  verfes  I  entrufted  you  with,  I  hope 
you  will  let  them  undergo  your  purgatory,  tofave  them 
from  the  people's  damning  them:  lince  the  critics,  who 
are  generally  the  firft  damn'd  in  this  life,  like  the  damn'd 
below,  never  leave  to  bring  thofe  above  them  under  their 
own  circumftances.  I  beg  you  to  perufe  my  papers,  and 
fcleft  what  you  think  beft  or  moft  tolerable,  and  look 
over  them  again;  for  I  refolve  fuddenly  to  print  forne  of 
them,  as  a  harden'd  old  gamefter  will  (in  fpite  of  all 
former  ill  ufage  by  fortune)  pufli  on  an  ill  hand  in  ex- 
peftation  of  recovering  himfelf;  efpecially  fince  I  have 
fuch  a  Croupier  or  Second  to  ftand  by  me  as  Mr.  Pope. 

LETTER    Xlir. 

Nov.  20,  1707. 
TV  /^R.  Englefyld  being  upon  his  jour-^ey  to  London, 
tells  me  I  muft  write  to  you  by  him,  which  I  do, 
not  more  to  comply  with  his  defire,  than  to  gratify  my 
own;  tho'  I  did  it  fo  lately  by  the  meffcnger  you  fent 
hither  :  I  take  it  too  as  an  opportunity  of  lending  you 
the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  ^  on  Dulnefs,  which  was  not 
then  finilli'd,  and  which  I  Ihould  not  care  to  hazard  by 
the  common  poft.      Mr.  Englefyld  is  ignorant  of  the 

*  The  original  of  it  in  blots,  and  with  figures  of  tlie  References  from  copy 
focopy,  in  Mr.  Pope's  hand,  is  yet  extant  among  other  fuch  Brouillons  of 
Mr.  Wycherlcy's  pocnjs,  corref^ed  by  him. 

contents, 
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contents,  and  I  hope  your  prudence  will  let  him  remain 
i'o,  for  my  fake  no  lefs  than  your  own;  lince  if  you 
ihould  reveal  any  thing  of  this  nature,  it  would  ht  no 
wonder  reports  fhould  be  rais'd,  and  there  are  thofe  (I 
fear)  who  would  be  ready  to  improve  them  to  my  difad- 
vantHge.  1  am  forry  you  told  the  great  man,  whom  you 
met  in  the  court  of  requefts,  that  your  papers  were  in  my 
hands  :  no  man  alive  fhall  ever  know  any  fuch  thing  from 
me  ;  and  I  give  you  this  warning  befides,  that  tho'  your- 
felf  fliould  fay  I  had  any  ways  affilled  you,  I  am  notwith- 
Handing  refolv'd  to  deny  it. 

The  method  of  the  copy  I  fend  you  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was,  and  much  more  regular  :  for  the  bet- 
ter help  of  your  memory,  I  defire  you  to  compare  it  by 
the  figures  in  the  margin,  anfwering  to  the  fame  in  this 
letter.     The  poem  is  now  divided  into  four  parts,  mark- 
ed with  the  literal  figures  i.  2.  3.  4.     The  firft  contains 
the  Praife  of  Dulnefs,  and  fliews  how  upon  feveral  fup- 
pofitions  it  paffes  for    i.  religion,  2.  philofophy,   3.  ex- 
ample, 4.  wit,  and  5.  the  caufe  of  wit,  and  the  end  of  it. 
Tiie  fecond  part  contains  the  Advantages  of  Dulnefs  ; 
ift,  in  bunnefs ;  and  2dly,  at  Court;  where  the  fimiii- 
tudes  of  the   Bvafs  of  a  bowl,   aud  the  Weights   of  a 
clock,    are  direftly   tending  to    the  fubjeft,  tho' intro- 
duced before  in    a  place  where  there  was    no  mention 
made  of  thofe  advantages  (which  was  your  only  objefiion 
to  my  adding  them.)     The  third  contains  the  Happinefj 
of  Dulnefs  in  all  ftations,  and  fhews  in   a  great  many 
particulars,  that  it  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  eftecm'd  fome 
goocl  quality  or  other  in  all  forts  of  people ;  that  it  is 
thought  quiet,  fenfe,  caution,  policy,  prudence,  majefty, 
valour,  circumfpe6tion,  honefty,  etc.     The  fourth  part 
I  have  wholly  added,  as  a  climax  which  fums  up  all  \he 
praife,  advantage,    and  happinefs   of  Dulnefs  in  a  few 
words,  and  ftrengthens  them  by  the  oppofition  of  the  dif- 
grace,    difadvantage,     and    unhappinefs   of  Wit,    with 
which  it  concludes  ^. 

"  This  is  totally  omitted  in  the  prefeut  Edition  :  ?oaie  of  the  llr.ei  are  iliefe  : 
Vol.  III.  R  y  •'  ihu« 
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Tho'  the  whole  be  as  iliort  again  as  at  firfl,  there  is 
not  one  thought   omitted,  but  what   is   a   repetition  of 
fomething  in  your  flrft  volume,  or  in  this   very  paper  : 
fome   thoughts   are  contrafted,  where  they  feem'd   en- 
compafs'd  with  too  many  words ;  and  fome  new  exprefs'd, 
or  added,  where  I  thought  there  wanted  heightning  (as 
you'll    lee    particularly    in    the    Simile    of    the    clock- 
Vv'eights  ;|. )  and  the  verlincation  throughout  is,  I  believe, 
fuch  as   no  body  can  be  fliock'd  at.       The  repeated  per- 
miilions  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with  you,  will  (I 
hope)  excufe  what  I  have  done  :   for  if  I  have  not  fpar'd 
you  when  1  thought  feverity  would  do   you  a  kindnefs, 
I  have   not  mangled  you  where  I  thought  there  was  no 
ablolute   need  of  amputation.     As  to  particulars,  1  can 
fatisfy  you  better  when  we  meet ;  in  the  mean  time  pray 
write  to  me  when  you  can,   you  cannot  too  often. 


LETTER    XIV. 

From  Mr.  Wycherley. 

Nov.  22,    I7C7. 

"^/ OU  may   fee  by  my  ftyle,  I  had  the  happinefs  and 

fatisfaftion  to  receive  yeflerday  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Englefvld,  your  extrem.e,  kind  and  obliging  letter  of  the 

"  Tims  Diilnefs,  the  fafe  opiate  of  the  mind, 
"   The  lafl:  kind  refuge  weary  Wit  can  find; 
•'  Fit  for  all  ftations,  and  in  each  content, 
•'    Is  fatisfy'd,   fcfure,  and  innocent; 
"  Kg  pains  it  'akes.  and  no  o3"er,ce  it  gives, 
"  Unfear'd,  unhated,  lindifturb'd  it  livts,"  etc. 

It  was  oiiginally  thus  exprefs'd  : 

"  As  Cl'.cksiun  fafteft  when  moft  lead  is  on," 
in  a  I^etter  of  Mr    Pope  to  Mr.  Wychc-rley,  dated  April   3,  170^,  and  in  a 
pap  r  of  verfcs  or  his.   To  the  Author  of  a  poem  called  Succefuo,   which  got 
out  in  a  m'fcillany  in  1712,  three  years  before  "^r  Wycherley  died,  and  two 
after  he  had  ia-d  afiJe  the  whole  dcfign  of  publifhing  any  poems, 

\  Thele  two  fimiUs  of  the  Bhfs  if  a  Bowl,  and  the  Weights  r,f  a  CI  ck, 
were  at  lengtii  put  into  the  firft  book  of  the  Dunciad.  And  thus  we  have  the 
hiftory  otth.ir  birth,  fortunes,  and  final  eftabljfliment. 

20th 
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26th  of  this  month  ;  which,  like  all  the  reil  of  yours,  di.l 
at  once  mortify  me,  and  make  me  vain  ;  iince  it  tells  ms 
with  fo  much  more  wit,  fenfe,  and  kindaefs  than  mine 
can  exprefs,  that  my  letters  are  always  welcome  to  you. 
So  that  even  while  your  kindnefs  invites  me  to  wnte  to 
you,  your  wit  and  judgment  forbid  me  ;  iince  I  may  re- 
turn you  a  letter,  but  never  an  anhver. 

Now,  as  for  my  owning  your  affiilance  to  me,  in  over- 
looking mv  unmulical  numbers,  and  harlher  fenfc,  and 
correcling  them  both  with  your  genius,  or  judgment;  [ 
mufh  tell  you  I  always  own  it  (in  fpite  of  your  unnottic 
modefty)  who  would  do  with  your  friendlhip  as  your 
charity ;  conceal  your  bounty  to  magnify  the  obligation  ; 
and  even  whilfl  you  lay  on  your  friend  the  favour,  ac- 
quit him  of  the  debt :  but  that  fliall  notferve  your  turn  > 
I  will  always  own,  'tis  my  infallible  Pope  ha";,  or  would 
redeem  me  from  a  poetical  damning,  the  iecond  time  ; 
and  lave  my  rhimes  from  being  condemn'd  to  the  critics 
flames  to  all  eternity  ;  but  (by  the  faith  you  profefs)  you 
know  your  works  of  fupererogation,  transferr'd  upon  an 
humble,  acknowledging  {inner,  may  fave  even  him  : 
having  good  works  enough  of  your  own  befides,  to  eur 
fure  yours,  and  their  immortality. 

And  now  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  recommend 
my  Dalnefs,  by  making  it  more  methodical,  I  give  vou  a 
thoufand  thanks  ;  Iince  true  and  natural  Dulnefs  is  fliewn 
more  by  its  pretence  to  form  and  method,  as  the  fprie^ht- 
linefs  of  wit  by  its  defpifing  both.  I  thank  you  a  thou- 
fand times  for  your  repeated  invitations  to  come  to  IJ in- 
field :  You  will  find,  it  will  be  as  hard  for  you  to  ^et 
quit  of  my  mercenary  kindnefs  to  you,  as  it  would  for 
me  to  deferve,  or  return  yours ;  however,  it  fhail  be  the 
endeavour  of  my  future  life,  as  it  will  be  to  demonflrate 
my  felt. 

Yours,  etc. 


Rr2  LETTER 


r. 
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LETTER    XV. 

Nov.  29,  1707. 
n"  HE  compliments  you  make  me,  in  regard  of  any  in- 
confiderable  i'ervice  1  could  do  you,  are  very  un- 
wind, and  do  but  tell  me  in  other  words,  that  my  friend 
has  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  me,  as  to  think  I  expeft  ac- 
knowledgments for  trifles :  which  upon  my  faith  I  fhali 
eqJtiUy  take  amifs,  whether  made  to  myfelf,  or  to  any 
other.  ForGod's  fake  (my  dear  friend)  think  better  of 
me,  and  believe  I  defire  no  fort  of  favour  fo  much,  as 
that  of  ferving  you  more  confiderably  than  I  have  been 
yet  able  to  do. 

I  fhall  proceed  in  this  manner  with  fom.e  others  of  your 
pieces  ;  but  fince  you  delire  I  would  not  deface  your 
copy  for  the  future,  and  only  mark  the  repetitions;  I 
muft,  a?  foon  as  I've  mark'd  thefe,  tranfcribe  what  is 
left  on  another  paper  ;  and  in  that,  blot,  alter,  and  add 
all  I  can  devife,  for  their  improvement.  For  you  are 
fenfible,  the  omiffion  of  Repetitions  is  but  one,  and  the 
ealieft  part,  of  yours  and  my  defign  ;  there  remaining 
befides  to  reftify  the  Method,  to  conneft  the  Matter, 
and  to  mend  the  Expreffion  and  Verfihcation.  I  will  go 
next  upon  the  poems  of  Solitude,  on  the  Public,  and  on 
the  mixt  Life  ;  the  bill  of  Fare  ;  the  praifes  of  Avarice* 
and  feme  ethers. 

I  muft  take  notice  of  what  you  fay,  of  '^  my  pains  to 
*^  make  your  dulnefs  methodical;"  and  of  your  hint, 
*'  that  the  fprightlinefs  of  wit  defpifes  method."  This 
is  true  enough,  if  by  wit  you  mean  no  more  than  fancy 
or  conceit ;  but  in  the  better  notion  of  wit,  confider'd 
as  propriety,  furely  method '-is  not  only  neceffary  for 
perfpicuity  and  harmony  of  parts,  but  gives  beauty  even 
to  the  miaaite  and  particular  thoughts,  which  receive  an 
additional  advantage  fromthofe  which  precede  or  follow  in 
their  due  place.  You  remember  a  fimile  Mr.  Dryden  us'd 
in  converfation,  of  feathers  in  the  crovv'ns  of  the  wild  In- 

dians;. 
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dlans,  which  they  not  only  chufe  for  the  beauty  of  their 
colours,  but  place  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reflei^  a 
luilre  on  each  other.  I  will  not  difguiie  any  of  my  fenti- 
ments  from  you  :  to  methodife  in  your  cafe,  is  full  as 
neccflary  as  to  ftrike  out ;  othervvife  you  had  better  de- 
ftroy  the  whole  frame,  and  reduce  them  iiUo  iingle 
thoughts  in  profe,  like  Rochefoucault,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  hinted  to  you. 


LETTER    XVI. 

From  Mr.  W  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y. 

Feb.  28,   1707-8. 
T   Have  had  yours  of  the  23d  of  this  inflant,  for  which  f 

give  you  many  thanks,  {ince  I  find  by  it,  that  even 
abfence  (theufual  bane  of  love  or  friendfliip)  cannot  lef- 
fen  yours,  no  more  than  mine.  As  to  your  hearing  of 
my  being  ill,  I  am  glad,  and  forry  for  the  report  :  in  the 
firft  place,  glad  that  it  was  not  true  ;  and  in  the  next, 
forry  that  it  fnou'd  give  you  any  difturbance,  or  concern 
more  than  ordinary  for  me  ;  for  which,  as  well  as  your 
concern  for  my  future  well-being  or  life,  I  think  myfelf 
moll  eternally  obliged  to  you  :  affuring,  your  concern  for 
either  will  make  me  more  careful  of  both.  Yet  for  your 
fake  I  love  this  life  fo  well,  that  I  fliall  the  lefs  think  of  the 
other;  but  'tis  in  your  power  to  enfure  my  happinefs  in 
one  and  the  other,  both  by  your  fociety,  and  good  exam- 
ple, fo  not  only  contribute  to  my  felicity  here,  but  here- 
after. 

Now  as  to  your  excufe  for  the  plainnefs  of  your  ftylc, 
I  mull  needs  tell  you,  that  friendfhip  is  much  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a  true  friend  that  wit,  which  is  generally  falfc 
)-eafoning;  and  a  friend's  reprimand  often  fliews  more 
friendfliip  than  his  compliment  :  nay  love,  which  is  more 
than  friendfhip,  is  often  feen  by  our  friend's  correftion 
of  our  follies  or  crimes.  Upon  this  tell  of  your  friend- 
ship I  intend  to  put  you  when  I  return  to  London,  and 

thence 
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thence  to  you  at  Binfiekl,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  within 
a  month. 

Next  to  the  news  of  your  good  health,  I  am  pleas'd 
with  the  good  news  of  your  going  to  print  fome  of  your 
poems,  and  proud  to  be  known  by  them  to  the  publick. 
for  your  friend  ;  who  intend  (perhaps  the  fame  way)  to 
be  revenged  of  you  for  your  kindnefs  ;  by  taking  your 
name  in  vain  in  fome  of  my  future  madrigals  :  yet  fo  as 
to  let  the  world  know,  my  love  or  eileem  for  you  are  no 
more  poetic  than  my  talent  in  fcribling.  But  of  all  the 
arts  of  fiflion,  I  delire  you  to  believe  I  want  that  of 
feigning  friendfhip,  and  that  I  am  fmcerely 

Your,  etc. 


LETTER     XVII, 

From  Mr.  W  y  c  h  E  r  l  E  y. 

May  13,   1708. 

I  Have  received  yours  of  the  firil  of  May.     Your  Paf-. 
toral  mufc  outfliines  in  her  modeft  and  natural  drefs, 
all  Apollo's  court-ladies,   in  their  more  artful,  labour'd, 
and  coftly  finery.     Therefore  I  am  glad  to  find  by  your 
letter  you  defign  your  country-beauty  of  a  mufe  fliall  ap-^ 
pear  at  court  and  in  public  :  to  outfliine  all  the  farded, 
lewd,  confident,    afFefted   Town-dowdies,    who  aim  at 
being  honour'd  only  to  their  fliame  :  but  her  artful  inno- 
cence (on  the  contrary)  will  gain  more  honour  as  flie 
becomes  publick  ;  and,    in  fpite  of  cufiom,  will  bring 
modefty  again  into  fafliion,  or  at  leaffc  make  her  filler-ri- 
vals of  this  age  blufh  for  fpite,  if  not  for  fliame.     As  for 
my  Hale,  antiquated,  poetical  pufs,    whom  you  would 
keep  in  countenance  by  faying  flie  has  once  been  tolerable, 
and  viTOu'd  yet  pafs  mufler  by  a  little  licking  over  ;  it  is 
true    that  (like    moil    vain  antiquated  jades  which  have 
once  been  palTable)   file  yet  afiefts  youthfalnefs  in  her 
age,  and  wou'd  fi:ill  gain  a  few  admirers  (who  the  more 
iihe  feeks  or  labours  for  their  liking,  are  but  more  her  con- 
temners.) 
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temners.)  Nevethelefs  flie  is  relblv'd  henceforth  to  be  io 
cautious  as  to  appear  very  little  more  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept it  be  as  an  Attendant  on  yoar  Mufe,  or  as  a  foil, 
not  a  rival'to  her  wit,  or  fame  :  fo  that  let  your  Coun- 
try gentlewoman  appear  when  flie  will  in  the  world*,  my 
old  worn-out  jade  of  a  loft  reputation  fliall  be  her  atten- 
dant into  it,  to  procure  her  admirers;  as  an  old  whore, 
who  can  get  no  more  friends  of  her  own,  bawds  for  o- 
thers,  to  make  fport  or  pleafure  yet,  one  way  or  other, 
for  mankind.  I  approve  of  your  making  Tonlbn  your 
Mufe's  introdu£lor  into  the  world,  or  mafter  of  the  cere- 
monies, who  has  been  fo  long  a  pimp,  or  gentleman-uflier 
to  the  Mufes. 

I  wifli  you  good  fortune ;  fince  a  Man  with  ftore  of  wit, 
as  ftore  of  money,  without  the  help  of  good  fortune, 
will  nev-er  be  popular ;  but  I  wifli  you  a  great  many  ad- 
mirers, .  which  will  be  fome  credit  to  my  judgment  as  well 
as  your  wit,  who  always  thought  you  had  a  great  deal, 
and  am  Your,  etc. 


LETTER     XVIII. 

From  Mr.  W  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y. 

May  17,   1709. 

Muft  thank  you  for  a  book  of  your  Mifcellanies,  which 
Tonlbn  lent  me,  1  fuppofe,  by  your  order;  and  all  I  can 
tell  you  of  it  is,  that  nothing  has  lately  been  better  re- 
ceiv'd  by  the  public,  than  your  part  of  it.  You  have  only 
<ilfpleas'd  the  critics  by  pleafing  them  too  well ;  having 


I 


I 


*  This,  and  what  follows,  is  a  full  Confutaiion  of  John  Dennis  and  o- 
thers,  who  affcrted  that  Mr.  Pope  vvrore  thcTe  verfcs  on  h  mfelf  (tho'  pub- 
lilhed  by  Mr.  Wycherley  fix  years  before  his  death.)  We  find  here  it  was  a 
voluntary  Aft  of  his,  promiled  before  hand,  and  written  wliile  Mr.  Pope 
was  abfent.  The  firft  Brouillo*  of  thefe  verfes,  and  the  leconj  Copy  wiih 
corrections,  are  both  yet  extant  in  Mr.  Wycherley's  own  hand  :  in  anchei- 
of  his  letters  of  May  ih,  1708,  are  thefe  words :  •'  I  ha\-e  made  a  damn'd 
*•  Compliment  in  verfc  Upon  the  printing  ycur  Paftorals,  wliich  you  fliall  (Cg 
"  when  you  fee  me." 

not 
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hot  left  them  a  word  to  lay  for  themfelves,  againft  you 
and  your  performances  ;  fo  that,  now  your  hand  is  in, 
you  mufl-  perfevere,  till  my  prophecies  of  you  be  fulfiU'd. 
In  earneft,  all  the  beft  judges  of  good  fenfe  or  poetry,  arc 
admirers  of  yours ;  and  like  your  part  of  the  book  fo  well, 
that  the  reft  is  lik'd  the  worfe.  This  is  true  upon  my 
word,  without  compliment  ;  fo  that  your  iirft  fuccefs  will 
make  you  for  all  your  life  a  poet,  in  fpite  of  your  wit  ; 
for  a  poet's  fuccefs  at  firft,  like  a  gamefter's  fortune  at 
lirfl,  is  like  to  make  him  a  lofer  at  laft,  and  to  be  un- 
done by  his  good  fortune  and  mei-it. 

But  hitherto  your  Mifcellanies  have  fafely  run  the  gant- 
let, thro'  all  the  coffee-houfes  ;  which  are  now  entertain'd 
with  a  whimfical  new  news  paper,  call'd  the  Tatler, 
which  1  fuppofe  you  have  feen.  This  is  the  neweft  thing 
1  can  tell  you  of,  except  it  be  of  the  Peace  which  now 
(moft  people  fay)  is  drawing  to  fuch  a  conclulion,  as  ail 
Europe  is,  or  muft  be  fatisfied  with  ;  fo  Poverty,  you  fee, 
which  makes  peace  in  Weftminfter-hall,  makes  it  likewife 
in  the  camp  or  held,  throughout  the  world.  Peace  then 
be  to  you,  and  to  me,  who  am  now  grown  peaceful,  and 
will  have  no  contell  with  any  man,  but  him  who  fays  he 
is  more  your  friend  or  humbb  lervant,  than 

Your,  etc. 


LETTER     XIX. 

May  20,  1709. 
T  Am  glad  you  receiv'd  the  *  Mifcellany,  if  it  were  only 
to  fliow  you  that  there  are  as  bad  poets  in  this  nation 
as  your  fervant.  This  modern  cuftom  of  appearing  in 
mifcellanies,  is  very  ufeful  to  the  poets,  who  like  other 
thieves,  efcape  by  getting  into  a  crowd,  and  herd  toge- 
ther like  Banditti,  fafe  only  in  their  multitude.  Methinks 
Strada  has  given  a  good  defcription  of  thefe  kind  of  col- 
leftions  ;  Nulus  houie  mortaUum  aut  tiafcitur,   out  moritur, 

*  Jacob  Tonfon's  fixth  Vol.  of  Mifcellany  Poems, 
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Hut  prceliatur,  aut  rujiicatiir^  aut  abit  peregre,  ant  redit^  out 
nubitf  aut  e/i,  aut  7ion  ej}^  {^nam  et'iam  ?nortuis  ijii  canuntj  cut 
nonilli  extemplo  cadunt  Epicedia,  Genethliacay  Protreptica,  Pa- 
vegyrica^  Epithalamia,  Faticinia^  Propunptica,  Soterica^  Pa- 
tisnetica,  Naniasj  Nugas.  As  to  tlie  luccefs  which,  you 
fay,  my  part  has  met  with,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  what 
you  was  pleas'd  to  fay  of  me  to  the  world  ;  which  you 
do  well  to  call  your  prophecy,  fmce  whatever  is  faid  ia 
my  favour,  mull  be  a  prediftion  of  things  that  are  not 
yet ;  you,  like  a  true  Godfather,  engage  on  my  part  for 
much  more  than  ever  I  can  perform.  My  paftoral  Mufe, 
like  other  country  girls,  is  put  out  of  countenance,  by 
what  you  courtiers  fay  to  her  ;  yet  I  hope  you  would  not 
deceive  me  too  far,  as  knowing  that  a  young  fcribler's 
Vanity  needs  no  recruits  from  abroad  :  for  nature,  like 
an  indulgent  mother,  kindly  takes  care  to  fupply  her 
fons  with  as  much  of  their  own,  as  is  necelTary  for  their 
fatisfaftion.  If  my  verfes  fhould  meet  v^ith  a  few  flying 
commendations,  Virgil  has  taught  me,  that  a  young  au- 
thor has  not  too  much  reafon  to  be  pleas'd  with  them, 
when  he  coniiders  the  natural  ccnfequcnce  of  praife  is 
envy  and  calumny* 

—  Si  ultra plo.citurnJaudar'it^  baccarefrontem 
Chigitef  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  futuro. 

When  once  a  man  has  appear'd  as  a  poet,  he  may  give  up 
his  pretenfions  to  all  the  rich  and  thriving  arts  :  thofe 
who  have  once  made  their  court  to  thofe  miftrelTes  with- 
out portions,  the  Mufes,  are  never  like  to  fet  up  for  for- 
tunes. But  for  my  part,  I  fhall  befatisficd  if  I  can  lofe 
my  time  agreeably  this  way,  without  lofing  my  reputa- 
tion :  as  for  gaining  any,  I  am  as  indifferent  in  the  matter 
as  Falftaffe  was,  and  may  fay  of  fame  as  he  did  of  honour, 
**  If  it  comes,  it  comes  unlook'd  for  ;  and  there's  an  end 
*'  on't."  I  can  be  content  with  a  bare  faving  game? 
without  being  thought  an  eminent  hand,  (with  which 
title  Jacob  has  gracioufly  dignify'd  his  adventurers  and 
voluntiers  in  poetry. )  Jacob  creates  poets,  us  Kings  fome- 
VoL,  III.  S  s  times 
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times  do  knights,  not  for  their  honour,  but  for  their  mo- 
ney. Certainly  he  ought  to  be  elleem'd  a  worker  of  mi- 
racles, who  is  grown  rich  by  poetry. 

What  Authors  lofcy  their  Bockfelkrs  have  wony 
Sx)  Pimps  grow  richy  zvhik  Gallants  are  undone, 

I  am  your,  etc. 


LETTER    XX. 

From   Mr.  Wyc  herley. 

May  26,  1709. 
'T^  H  E  laft  I  received  from  you  was  dated  the  22d  of 
May,  I  take  your  charitable  hint  to  me  very  kind- 
iv,  wherein  you  do  like  a  true  friend,  and  a  true  chriftian, 
and  I  fliall  endeavour  to  follow  your  advice  as  well  as  your 
example. — As  for  your  wifliing  to  fee  your  friend  an  Her- 
mit with  you,  I  cannot  be  fald  to  leave  the  world,  fincc 
I  fhall  enjoy  in  your  converfation  all  that  I  can  defire  of 
it ;  nay,  can  learn  more  from  you  alone,  than  from  my 
lon^T  experience  of  the  great,  or  little  vulgar  in  it. 

As  to  the  fuccefs  of  your  poems  in  the  late  mifcellany, 
which  I  told  you  of  in  my  lail ;  upon  my  word  I  made 
you  no  compliment,  for  you  may  be  aflur'd  that  all  fort  of 
readers  like  them,  except  they  are  writers  too ;  but  for 
them  (I  mull  needs  fay)  the  more  they  like  them,  they 
ou<yht  to  be  the  lefs  pleas'd  with  'em  :  fo  that  you  do  not 
come  off  with  a  bate  faving  game  (as  you  call  it)  but  have 
gain'd  fo  much  credit  at  firft,  that  you  muft  needs  fupport 
it  to  the  laft  :  iince  you  fet  up  with  fo  great  a  ftock  of  good 
fenfe,  judgment,  and  wit,  that  your  judgment  enfures 
all  that  your  wit  ventures  at.  The  fait  of  your  wit  has 
been  enough  to  give  a  relifh  to  the  whole  iniipid  hotch- 
potch it  is  mingled  with  ;  and  you  will  make  Jacob's  Lad- 
der raife  you  to  immortality,  by  which  others  are  turn'd 
off  ihamefully  to  their  damnation  (for  poetic  thieves  as 

they 
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tliey  are)  who  think  to  be  fav'd  by  others  good  works, 
how  faulty  foever  their  own  are :  but  the  cotfee-houfe  wits, 
or  rather  anti-wits  the  critics,  prove  their  judgments  by 
approving  your,  wit  ;  and  even  the  news-mongers  and 
poets  will  own,  you  have  more  invention  than  they  ;  nay, 
the  detrafters  or  the  envious,  who  never  Ipeak  well  of  any 
body  (not  even  of  thofe  they  think  well  of  in  theirabfence) 
yet  will  give  you  even  in  your  abfence  their  good  word  ; 
and  the  critics  only  hate  you,  for  being  forced  to  fpeak 
well  of  you  whether  they  will  or  no  :  All  this  is  true 
upon  the  word  of  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    XXI. 

From  Mr.  Wycherley. 

Aug.  II,   1709. 

MY  letters,  fo  much  inferior  to  yours,  can  only  make 
up  their  fcarcity  of  fenfe  by  their  number  of  lines  : 
which  is  like  the  Spaniards  paying  a  debt  of  gold  with  a 
load  of  brafs  money.     But  to  be  a  plain-dealer,  I  mufl:  tell 
you,  I  will  revenge  the  raillery  of  your  letters  by  print- 
ing them  (as  Dennis  did  mine)  without  your  knowledge 
too,  which  would  be  a  revenge  upon  your  judgment  for 
the  raillery  of  your  wit ;  forlbme  dull  rogues  (that  is  the 
moll  in  the  world)  mightbefuch  fools  as  to  think  whatvou 
have  faidof  me  wasinearneft  :  It  is  not  thefirft  time,  vour 
great  wits  have  gain'd  reputation  by  their  paradoxical  or 
ironical  praifes  ;  your  forefathers  have  done  it,  Erafmus 
and  others.     For  all  mankind  who  know  me  muft  confels, 
he  muft  be  no  ordinary  genius,  or  little  friend,  who  can 
find    out  any  thing  to  commend  in  me  ferioufly  ;    who 
have  given  no  lign  of  my  judgment  but  my   opinion  of 
yours,  nor  mark  of  my  wit,  but  my  leaving  ofF  Avriting 
to  the  public  now  you  are  beginning  to  fhew  the  world 
what  you  can  do  by  yours  :  whofe  wit  is  as  fpiritual  as 
your  judgment  infallible  ;  in  whofe  judgment  I  have  an 
implicit  faith,  and  fhall  always  fubfcribe  to  it  tofave  my 

S  s  2  works. 
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works,  in  this  world,  from  the  flames  and  damnation.—- 
Pray,  prefent  my  mod  humble  fervice  to  Sir  Willianj 
Trumbull  ;  for  v;hom  and  whofe  judgment  I  have  fo  pro- 
found a  refpci^,  that  his  example  had  almoft  made  mc 
marry,  more  than  my  Nephew's  ill  carriage  to  me  ; 
having  once  refolv'd  to  have  revenged  myfelf  upon  hin^ 
by  my  marriage,  but  now  am  refolv'd  to  make  ray  t6«» 
venge  greater  upon  him  by  His  marriage. 


LETTER    XXIL 

From  Mr.  Wycwerley, 

April  I,  1710. 
T  Have  had  yqurs  of  the  30th  of  the  laft  month,  which  is 
kinder  than  I  delire  it  fliould  be,  lince  it  tells  me  you 
could  be  better  pleas'd  to  be  Hck  again  in  Town  in  my  com- 
pany,  than  to  be  well  in  the  Country  without  it;  and 
that  you  are  more  impatient  to  be  depriv'd  of  happinefs 
than  of  health;  Yet,  my  dear  friend,  fet  raillery  or  com- 
pliment afide,  I  can  bear  your  abfence  (which  procures 
your  liealth  and  eafe)  better  than  1  can  your  company 
when  you  are  in  pain  :   for  I  cannot  fee  you  fo  without 
beino;  (o  too.     Your  love  to  the  Country  I  do  not  doubt, 
nor  do  you  (I  hope)  my  love  to  it  or  you,  'lince  there  I 
can  eajoy  your  company  without  feeing  you   in  pain  to 
give  iTie  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure  ;  there  I  can  have  you 
without  rivals  or  difturbers  ;    without  the   too  civil,  or 
the  too  rude  :  without  the  noife  of  the  loud,  or  the  cen- 
iure  of  the  filent ;  and  would  rather  have  you  abufe  me 
there  with  the  truth,  than  at  this  diftance  with  your 
compliment :  fmce  no'.v  your  bufinefs  of  a  friend,  and 
l^indnefs  to  a  friend,  is  by  finding  fault  with  his  faults, 
and  mending  them  by  your  obliging  feverity.     I  hope 
(in  point  of  your  good-nature)    you  will  have  no  cruel 
charity  for  thofe  papers  of  mine,  you  are  fo  willing  to 
be  troubled  with ;  which  1  take  mofl  infinitely  kind  of 
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you,  and  fliall  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  as  long  as  I 
live.     No  friend  can  do  more   for  his  friend  than  pre- 
ferving  his  reputation  (nay,  not  by  preferving  his  life) 
{ince  by  preferving  his  life  he  can  only  make  him  live  a- 
bout  threefcore  or  fourfcore  years  ;  but  by  preferving 
his  reputation,  he  can  make  him  live  as  long  as  the  world 
lafts;  fo  fave  him  from  damning,  when  he  is  gone  to  the 
devil.     Therefore,  I  pray,  condemn  me  in  private,  as 
the  thieves  do  their   accomplices   in  Newgate,  to  favc 
them  from  condemnation  by  the  public.     Be  moft  kind- 
ly unmerciful  to  my  poetical  faults,  and  do  with  my  pa?- 
pers  as  you  country  gentlemen  do  with  your  trees,  flafh,, 
cut,    and  lop   off  the  excrefcencies   and  dead  parts    of 
my  wither'd  bays,  that  the  little  remainder  may  live  the 
longer,  and  increafe  the  value  of  them  by  diminifhing 
the  number.     1  have  troubled  you  with  my  papers  rather 
to  give  you  pain  than  pleafure,  notwithftanding  your 
compliment,  which  fays  you  take  the  trouble  kindly  : 
fuch  is  your  generofity  to  your  friends,  that  you  take  it 
kindly  to  be  deiired  by  them  to  do  them  a  klndnefs ;  and 
you  think  it  done  to  you,  when  they  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it  them.     "Wherefore  you  may  be  fure  to  be 
troubled  with  my  letters  out  of  intereft,  if  not  kindnefs ; 
iince  mine  to  you  will  procure  yours  to  me :  fo  that  I 
write  to  you  more  for  my  own  fake  than  yours  ;    lefs  to 
make  you  think  I  write  well,  than  to  learn  from  you  to 
write  better.      Thus   you  fee  interefl  in  my  kindnefs, 
which  is  like  the  friendfhip  of  the  world,  rather  to  make 
a  friend  than  be  a  friend ;  but  I  am  yours,  as  a  true 
Plain-dealer. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXIIL 

From  Mr.  Wycherley. 


ril  ir,  1 710. 
F  I  can  do  part  of  my  bufinefs  at  Shrewfbury  in  a 
fortnight's  time  (which  1  propofe  to  do)  I  will  be 
foon  after  with  you,  and  trouble  you  with  my  company, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fummer  :  in  the  mean  time  I 
beg  you  to  give  youtfelf  the  pains  of  altering^  or  leaving 
out  what  you  think  fuperfluous  in  my  papers,  that  I  may 
endeavour  to  print  fuch  a  number  cf  them  as  you  and  t 
iliall  think  fit,  about  Michaelmas  next.  In  order  to 
which  (my  dear  friend)  I  beg  you  to  be  fo  kind  to  me, 
as  to  be  fevere  to  ihem  ;  that  the  critics  may  be  lefs  fo  > 
for  I  had  rather  be  condemn'd  by  my  friend  in  private, 
than  expos'd  to  my  foes  in  public,  the  critics,  or  com- 
mori  judges,  who  are  made  fuch  by  having  been  old  of-r 
fenders  themfelves.  Pray,  believe  I  have  as  much  faith 
in  your  friendibip  and  fincerity,  as  I  have  deference  to 
your  judgment ;  and  as  the  beft  mark  of  a  friend  is  telling 
his  fiicnd  his  faults  in  private,  fo  the  next  is  concealing 
them  from  the  public,  'till  they  are  fit  to  appear^  In  the 
mean  time  I  amnot  alittle  fcnfible  of  thegreatkindnefsyou 
Jo  me,  in  the  trouble  you  take  for  me,  in  putting  my 
Rhimes  in  tune,  lince  good  founds  fet  off  often  ill  fenfcj^ 
as  the  Italian' fohgs,  whofe  good  airs,  with  the  worfl 
words  or  meaning,  make  the  beft  mufic  ;  fo  by  your 
tunlnf^  my  Welch-harp,  my  rough  fenfe  may  be  the 
lefs  otfenlive  to  the  nicer  ears  of  thofe  ctitics,  who  deal 
more  in  found  than  fenfe.  Pray  then  take  pity  at  once 
both  of  my  readers  and  me,  in  Paortning  my  barren  a- 
bundance,  and  increaiing  their  patience  by  it,  as  well  as 
the  obligations  I  have  to  you:  and  iince  no  madrigaller 
can  entertain  the  head,  unlefs  he  pleafes  the  ear  ;  and 
fince  the  crouded  Operas  have  left  the  beft  Comedies 
^Ith  the   leaft  audiences,  'tis   a  lign  found  can  prevail 

over 
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■over  fenfe  ;  therefore  foften  my  words,    and  flren-gtbea 
iny  fenfe,  and 

Eris  m'thi  ?nognus  Jpollo, 


LETTER    XXIV. 

April  15,   1 7 10. 

T  Receiv'd  your  mofl  extreme  kind  letter  but  juft  ncr. 
It  found   me   over  thofe  papers  you  mention,  whick 
liTive  been  my  employment  ever  fince  Eailer-monday  :  I 
hope  before  Michaelmas  to  have  difcharg'd  my  tafk; 
which,  upon  the  word  of  a  friend,  is  the  moll  pleafing 
one  I  could  be  put  upon.    Since  you  are  fo  near  going  Into 
Shroplhire  (whither  I  fiiall  not  care  to  write  of  this  mat- 
ter foT  fear  of  the  mifcarriage  of  any  letters)  I  mull  delire 
your  leaTe  to  give  you  a  plain  and  fincere  account  of 
what  Ihave  found  from  a  moreferious  application  to  them*' 
Upon-comparifon  with  the  former  volume,  I  find  much 
more  repeated  than  I  till  now  imagin'd,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
prefent  volume,  which,  if  (as  you  told  me  laft)   you 
would  have  me  dafh  over  with  a   line,  \\\\\  deface  the 
whole  copy  extremely,    and  to  a  degree  that  (I  fear) 
may  difplcafe  you.  I  have  every  where  mark'd  in  the  mar- 
gins the  page  and  line,  both  in  this  and  the  other  part. 
But  if  you  order  me  not  to  crofs  the  lines,  or  would  any 
way  elfe  limit  my  commiffion^  you  will  oblige  me  by 
<ioing  it  in  your  next  letter  ;  for  I  am  at  once  equally- 
fearful  of  fparing  you,  and  of  offending  you  bv  too  im- 
pudent a  correftion.     Hitherto  however  I  have    croiVd 
'emfo  a3  to  be  legible,  becaufe  you  bade  me.      When   I 
think  all  the  repetitions  are  llruckout  in  a  copy,  I  fome- 
times  find  more  upon  dipping   in   the  firll  volume,  and 
the  number  increafes  fo  much,  tliat  I  believe  more  fhort- 
ning  will  be  requilite  than  you  may  be  willing  to  bear 
with,  unlefs  you  are  in  good  earneft  relblv'd  to  have  no 
thought  repeated.       Pray,  lorgive  this  freedom,  which 
as  I  mull  be  lincere  in  this  cafe,  fo  I  could  not  but  take ; 

an«i 
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and  let  mc  know  if  I  am  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  or  If  yo'tt 
would  prefcribe  any  other  method*! 

I  am  very  glad  you  continue  your  refolution  of  feeing 
me  in  my  Hermitage  this  fummer;  the  fooner  you  re- 
turn, the  iboner  I  fhall  be  happy,  which  indeed  my 
want  of  any  company  that  is  entertaining  or  efleemable, 
together  with  frequent  infirmities  and  pains,  hinder  me 
from  being  in  your  abfence.  'Tis  (I  am  fure)  a  real  truth* 
that  my  ficknefs  cannot  make  me  quite  weary  of  myfelf 
when  1  have  you  with  me  ;  and  I  fliall  want  no  company 
but  yours,  when  you  are  here. 

You  fee  how  freely  and  with  how  little  care  I  talk  ra- 
ther than  write  to  you  :  this  is  one  of  the  many  advantages 
of  friendfliip,  that  one  can  fay  to  one's  friend  the  things 
that  ftand  in  need  of  pardon,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  furc 
of  it.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  whether  or  no  the  letters  of 
friends  are  the  worfe  for  being  fit  for  none  elfe  to  read. 
'Tis  an  argument  of  the  trufl  repofed  in  a  friend's  good 
nature,  when  one  writes  fuch  things  to  him  as  require  a 
good  portion  of  it.  I  have  experienced  yours  fo  often 
and  fo  long,  that  I  can  now  no  more  doubt  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  it,  than  I  hope  you  do  of  the  greatnefs  of  my  af- 
feftion,  or  of  the  fmcerity  with  which 

I  am,  etc. 

LETTER     XXV. 
From  Mr.  Wycherley. 

April  27,  17 10. 
VT  OU  give  me  an  account  in  your  letter  of  the  trouble 
you  have  undergone  for  me,  in  comparing  my  pa- 
pers you  took  down  with  you,  with  the  old  printed  vo- 
lume, and  with  one  another,  of  that  bundle  you  have 
in  your  hands;  amongll  which  (you  fay)  you  find  nu- 
merous Repetitions  of  the  fame  thoughts  and  fubjefts ;  all 
which,  I  muft  confels,  my  want  of  memory  has  pre- 
vented me  from  imagining,  as  well  as  made  me  capable 

of 
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of  committing  :  fince,  of  all  figures,  that  of  Tautology 
is  the  laft  I  would  ufe,  or  leaft  forgive  myfelf  for.  But 
feeing  is  believing  ;  wherefore  I  will  take  fome  pains  to 
examine  and  compare  thofe  papers  in  your  hands  with 
one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  former  printed  copies, 
or  books  of  my  damn'd  Mifcellanies ;  all  which  (as  bad  a 
memory  as  I  have)  with  a  little  more  pains  and  care  I 
think  I  can  remedy.  Therefore  I  would  not  have  you 
give  yourfelf  more  trouble  aboiuthem,  which  may  pre- 
vent the  pleafure  you  have,  and  may  give  the  world  in 
writing  upon  new  fubje6ts  of  your  own,  whereby  you 
will  much  better  entertain  yourlelf  and  others.  Now  as 
to  your  remarks  upon  the  whole  volume  of  my  papers ; 
all  that  I  defire  of  you  is  to  mark  in  the  margin  (without 
defacing  the  copy  at  all)  either  any  repetition  of  words, 
matter,  or  fenfe,  or  any  thoughts,  or  words  too  much 
repeated  ;  which  if  you  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  do  for  me, 
you  will  fupply  my  want  of  Memory  with  your  good 
one,  and  my  deficiencies  of  fenfe  with  the  infallibility 
of  yours;  which  if  you  do,  you  will  moft  infinitely  o- 
blige  me,  who  almoft  repent  the  trouble  I  have  given 
you,  fince  fo  much.  Now  as  to  what  you  call  freedom 
with  me,  (which  you  defire  me  to  forgive)  you  may  be 
aflfur'd  I  would  not  forgive  you  unlefs  you  did  ufe  it; 
for  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  your  plainnefs  an  offence 
to  me,  that  I  think  it  a  charity  and  an  obligation  ;  wliich 
I  fhall  always  acknowledge,  with  all  fort  of  gratitude  to 
you  for  it ;  who  am,  etc. 

All  the  news  I  have  to  fend  you  is,  tliat  poor  Mr  Bet- 
terton  is  going  to  make  his  Exit  from  the  ftage  of  t]iis 
\yorld,  the  Gout  being  gotten  up  into  his  head,  and  (as 
the  Phyficians  fay)  will  certainly  carry  him  off  fud- 
denly. 


Vol. Ill,  T  t  LETTER 
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LETTER    XXVL 

May  10,  1710. 
T  Am  forry  you  perfift  to  take  ill  my  not  accepting  your 

invitation,  and  tofind  (if  I  miftake  not)  your  exception 
not  unmixt  with  fome  Tufpicion.  Be  certain  I  fiiall  moft 
carefully  obferve  your  requeft,  not  to  crofs  over,  or  de- 
face the  copy  of  your  papers  for  the  future,  and  only  to 
mark  in  the  margin  the  Repetitions.  But  as  this  can  ferve 
no  further  than  to  get  rid  of  thofe  repetitions,  and  no  way 
ve£lify  the  Method,  nor  conneft  the  Matter,  nor  improve 
the  Poetry  in  expreilion  or  numbers,  without  further  blot- 
ting, adding,  and  altering;  fo  it  really  is  my  opinion 
and  defire,  that  you  fhould  take  your  papers  out  of  my 
hands  into  your  own,  and  that  no  alterations  may  be  made 
but  when  both  of  us  are  prefent ;  when  you  may  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  every  blot,  as  well  as  every  addition,  and 
nothing  be  put  upon  the  papers  but  what  you  fhall  give 
vour  own  fanflion  and  affent  to,  at  the  fame  time. 

Do  not  be  fo  unjuft,  as  to  imagine  from  hence  that  I 
would  decline  any  part  of  this  tafk  ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
know,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tranfcribing  fomc 
pieces,  at  once  to  comply  with  your  defire  of  not  defacing 
the  copy,  and  yet  to  lofe  no  time  in  proceeding  upon  the 
correftion.  I  will  go  on  the  fame  way,  if  you  pleafe  ; 
tho'  truly  it  is  (as  I  have  often  told  you)  my  iincere  opi- 
nion, that  the  greater  part  v.ould  make  a  much  better  fi- 
gure as  Single  iNlaximsand  Reflexions  in  profe,  after  the 
manner  of  your  favourite  Rochefoucault,  than  in  verfe  *  : 
And  this,  vvlien  nothing  more  is  done  but  marking  the 
repetitions  in  the  margin,  will  be  an  eafy  tafk  to  proceed 
upon,  notwithftanding  the  bad  Memory  you  complain 

of.     I  am  unfeignedly,  dear  Sir,  Your,  etc. 

A.  Pope. 

•  Mr.  Wycheilcy  lived  five  years  after,  to  Decembfr,  1715,  but  little 
progrefs  was  made  n  -his  defign,  thro'  his  old  age,  and  the  increafe  of  his 
infirmities.  However,  fome  of  the  verfcs,  which  had  been  touch'd  by  Mr. 
P.  witi)  c  c-c'/ 1 1 1  of  thtfe  Maxims  in  Profe,  were  found  among  his  papers, 
which  having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Mercenary,  were 
publifiied  in  i7Jb-,  in  o£}avo,  under  ttie  title  oi"  The  P«fthuw*n«  >iVork«  of 
William  Wychcrlcy,  Efij, 
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LETTERS 

TO      AND      FROM 

W.      WALSH*,       Efq; 
From  the  Year  1705  to  1707. 


LETTER    L 
Mr.  Walsh  to  Mr.  Wycherley. 

April  20,   1 705. 

I  Return  you  the  f  Papers  you  favoured  me  with,  and 
had  fent  them  to  you  yeflerday  morning,  but  that  I 
thought  to  have  brought  them  to  you  lall  night  mylelf. 
I  have  read  them  over  feveral  times  with  great  latisfac- 
tion.  The  Preface  is  very  judicious  and  very  learned  ; 
and  the  Verfes  very  tender  and  eafy.  The  Author  feem9 
to  have  a  particular  genius  for  that  kind  of  poetry,  and 
a  judgment  that  much  exceeds  the  years  you  told  me  he 
was  of.  He  has  taken  very  freely  from  the  ancients, 
but  what  he  has  mixed  of  his  own  with  theirs,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  what  he  has  taken  from  them.  'Tis  no  flattery 
at  all  to  fay,  that  Virgil  had  written  nothing  fo  good  at 
his  age  I.  I  fhall  take  it  as  favour  if  you  will  bring  me 
acquainted  with  him ;  and  if  he  will  give  himfelf 
the  troxible  any  morning  to  call  at  my  houfe,  I  fhall  be 
very  glad  to  read  the  verfes  over  with  him,  and  give  him 

*  Of  Abberley  in  Wo'ccfterfhire,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Horfe  in  Qnren 
Anne's  reign,  Author  of  feveral  beautiful  pieces  in  Froft  a  d  Verfe,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dryden  (in  his  Paftfcript  to  Virgil)  the  beft  Critis  of  our 
Nation  in  his  time. 

t  Mr.  Pope's  Paftorals. 

I  Sixteen, 

T  t  2  my 
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my  opinion  of  the  particulars  more  largely  than  1  car* 
well  do  in  this  letter.       I  am,  Sir,   etc. 


LETTER    IL 

Mr.   Walsh   to  Mr.  Pope. 

June  24,  1706. 
I  Receiv'd  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  fliall  be  very 
glad  of  the  continuance  of  a  correfpondence  by  which 
I  am  like  to  be  fo  great  a  gainer.  I  hope,  when  I  have 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  again  in  London,  not  only  to 
read  over  the  verfes  I  have  now  of  yours,  but  more  that 
you  have  written  iince  ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  any  one 
who  writes  fo  well,  niuft  write  more.  Not  that  I  think 
the  moft  voluminous  poets  always  the  beft  ;  I  believe  the 
contrary  is  rather  true.  1  mention'd  fomewhat  to  you  in 
London  of  a  Pafloral  Comedy,  v.'hich  I  fhould  be  glad  to 
hear  you  had  thoufiht  upon  iince.  1  find  Menage  in  his 
pbfervations  upon  Taffo's  Aminia,  reckons  up  fourfcore 
pafloral  plays  in  Ita'ian  :  and  in  looking  over  my  old  I- 
tralian  books,  I  find  a  great  many  paftoral  and  pifcatory 
plays,  which,  I  fuppofe.  Menage  reckons  together.  I 
hnd  alfo  by  Menage,  that  Taflb  is  not  the  firft  that  writ 
in  that  kind,  he  mentioning  another  before  him  which  he 
himfelf  had  never  feen,  nor  indeed  have  L  But  as  the 
Aminta,  Paftor  Fido,  and  Fiili  di  Sciro  of  Bonarelli  are 
the  three  befl,  fo,  1  think,  there  is  no  difpute  but  A- 
minta  is  the  beft  of  the  tliree  :  not  but  that  the  difcourfes 
in  Paftor  Fklo  are  more  entertaining  and  copious  in  fe^ 
veral  people's  opinion,  tho'  not  fo  proper  for  paftoral  : 
and  the  fable  of  Bonarelli  more  furprizing.  I  do  notre- 
piember  many  in  other  languages,  that  have  written  in 
this  kind  with  fuccefs.  Racan's  Berberies  are  much  infe- 
rior to  his  lyric  poems ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  all  too  full 
pf  conceits.  Rapin  will  have  the  defign  of  paftoral  plays 
to  be  taken  from  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  I  am  fure 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Englifh  worth  mentioning, 
and  therefore  you  have  that  field  open  to  yourfclf.     You 

fee 
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fee  I  write  to  you  without  any  fort  of  conftraint  or  me- 
thod, as  things  come  into  my  head,  and  therefore  ufe  the 
fame  freedom  with  me,  who  am,  etc. 


LETTER    III. 

To    Mr.    Walsh. 

Windfor  Foreft,  July  2,  1706. 
T  Cannot  omit  the  firil  opportunity  of  making  you  my 

acknowledgments  for  reviewing  thofe  papers  of  mine. 
You  have  no  lefs  right  to  correal  me,  than  the  fame  hand 
that  rais'd  a  tree  has  to  prune  it.  I  am  convinced  as  well 
as  you,  that  one  may  corre£l  too  much  ;  for  in  poetry, 
as  in  painting,  a  n/an  may  lay  colours  one  upon  another, 
till  they  fliiTen  and  deaden  the  piece.  Beiides,  to  beftow 
heightening  on  every  partis  monftrous ;  fome  parts  ought 
.to  be  lower  than  the  reft;  and  nothing  looks  more  ridicu- 
lous than  a  work,  where  the  thoughts,  however  different 
in  their  own  nature,  feem  all  on  a  level :  'tis  like  a  mea- 
dow newly  mown,  where  weeds,  grafs,  and  flowers,  arc 
all  laid  evens  and  appear  undiftinguifh'd.  I  believe  toa 
that  fometimes  our  firft  thoughts  are  the  beft,  as  the  firft 
fqueezing  of  the  grapes  makes  the  fineft  and  richeft 
wine. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  thing  of  a  Paftoral  comedy, 
becaufc,  I  think,  the  tafte  of  our  age  will  not  relifh  a  poem 
of  that  fort.  People  feek  for  what  they  call  wit,  on  all 
fubjeftsjand  in  all  places;  not  coniideringthat  nature  loves 
truth  fo  well,  that  it  hardly  ever  admits  of  flourifhing  : 
Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty ;  it  is  not 
only  needlefs,  but  impairs  what  it  would  improve.  There 
is  a  certain  majefty  in  fimpllcity,  which  is  far  above  all 
the  quaint nefs  of  wit :  infomuch  that  the  critics  have 
excluded  wit  from  the  loftieft  poetry,  as  well  as  the  low- 
eft,  and  forbid  it  to  the  Epic  no  lefs  than  the  Paftoral, 
I  ftiould  certainly  difpleafe  all  thofe  who  are  charm'd 

with 
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with  Guarini  and  Bonarelli,  and  imitate  TalTo  not  only 
in  the  limplicity  of  his  Thoughts,  but  in  that  of  the  Fa- 
ble toO'.    If  furprifing  difcoveries  fl-iould  hive  place  in  the 
ftory   of  a  Paftoral  comedy,  I  believe  it   would  be  more 
ngreeablc  to  probability  to  make  them  the  effcfVs  of  chance 
than  of  deiign  ;  intrigae  not  being  very  coniiflent  with 
that  innocence,  which  ought  to  coaftitute  a  fhepierd's 
chara^er.     Thers'  is  nothing  in  all  the  Aminta  (as  I  re- 
member) but  happens  by  mere  accident  ;  unlefs  it  be  the 
meeting  of  Aminta  with  Sylvia  at  the  fountain,  which 
is  the  contrivance  of  Daphne  ;  and  even  that  is  the  mod 
fimple  in  the  world  :  the  con  rary  is  obfcrvable  in  Paftor 
Frdo,  where  Corifca  is  fo  perfeft  a  miftrefs  of  intrigue, 
that  the  plot  could  not  have  been  brought  to  pafs  without 
her.    I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Pafloral  comedy  has  an- 
othcrdifadvantage,  as  to  the  manners  :  its  general  delign 
js  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  innocence  of  a  rural  life, 
fo  that  to  introduce  fhepherds  of  a  vicious  charafter  muft 
in  fome  meafure  debafe  it ;  and  hence  it  may  come  to  pafs, 
that  even  the  virtuous  chara£ters  will  not  fliine  lb  much, 
far  want  of  being  oppos'd  to  their  contraries.     Thefe 
thoughts  are  purely  my  own,  and  therefore  I  have  reafoa 
to  doubt  them  :  but  1  hope  your  judgment  will  fet  mr. 
right. 

I  wotrlcl  beg  your  opinion  too  as  to  another  point  :  it 
is,  how  far  the  liberty  of  borrowing  may  extend  ?  I  have 
defended  it  fomctimes  by  laying,  that  it  feems  not  fo 
much  the  perfeftion  of  fenfe  ^,  to  fay  things  that  had 
never  been  faid  before,  as  to  exprefs  thofe  beft  that  have 
been  faid  ofteneft  ;  and  that  writers,  in  the  cafe  of  borrow- 
ing from  others,  are  like  trees  which  of  themfelves  would 
produce  only  one  fort  of  fruit,  but  by  being  grafted  upon 
others  may  yield  variety.  A  mutual  commerce  makes 
poetry  ]l':nirifli ;  but  then  poets,  like  merchants,  fliould 
repay  with  fomething  of  their  own  what  they  take  from 
others;  not,  like  pyratcs,  make  prize  of  all  they  meet. 

•  He  fhould  vathcr  have  Tdld,  the  perJeSlhn  cf  conception, 

1  deilre 
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I  deiire  you  to  tell  me  lincercly,  if  I  have  not  flretch'd 
this  licence  too  far  in  thefe  Pallorals  ?  I  hope  to  become 
a  critic  by  your  precepts,  and  a  poet  by  your  example. 
Since  I  havefeen  your  Eclogues,  I  cannot  be  much  pleased 
with  my  own  ;  however,  you  have  not  taken  away  all  my 
vanity,  fo  long  as  you  give  me  leave  to  profefs  myfeU* 
Yours,  etc. 


LETTER    IV. 

From  Mr.    Walsh. 

July  20,  1706. 
T  Had  fooner  return'd  you  th3nks  for  the  favour  of  your 
letter,  but  thati  was  inhopes  of  giving  you  an  account 
at  the  fame  time  of  my  journey  to  Windlbr;  but  I  zm. 
now  forced  to  put  that  quite  off,  being  engaged  to  go  to 
ray  corporation  of  Richn^ond  in  Yorkfliire.  I  think  you 
are  perfcdlly  in  the  right  in  your  notions  of  Palloral  :  but 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  redundancy  of  wit  you  mention, 
tho*  'tis  what  pleafes  the  common  people,  is  not  what  ever 
plcafes  the  befl  judges.  Paftor  Fido  indeed  lias  liad  more 
admirers  than  Aminta ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  hcween  the  admirers  of  one 
and  the  other.  Corifca,  which  is  a  charafler  generally 
admir'd  by  the  ordinary  judges,  is  intolerable  in  a  Pafto- 
ral ;  and  Bonarelli's  fancy  of  making  his  fhepherdcfs  in 
love  with  two  men  equally,  is  not  to  be  defended,  what- 
ever pains  he  has  taken  to  do  it.  As  for  what  you  aik  of 
the  liberty  of  Borrowing  ;  'tis  very  evident  the  beft  Latin 
Poets  have  extended  this  very  far  ;  and  none  fo  far  as 
Virgil,  who  is  the  beff  of  them.  As  for  the  Greek  Poets, 
if  we  cannot  trace  them  fo  plainly,  'tis  perhaps  becaufe  we 
have  none  before  them  ;  'tis  evident  that  mofl  of  them 
borrowed  from  Homer,  and  Homer  has  been  accus'd  of 
burning  thofe  that  wrote  before  him,  that  his  thefts  might 
not  be  difcover'd.  The  beft  of  the  modern  Poets  in  all 
languages,  are  thofe  that  have  the  neareft  copied  the  An- 
cients, 
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cients.  Indeed  in  all  the  common  fubjecls  of  Poetry,  the 
thoughts  are  fo  obvious  (at  leaft  if  they  are  natural)  that 
whoever  writes  laft  mull  write  things  liice  what  have  been  : 
laid  before  :  But  they  may  as  well  applaud  the  Ancients'" 
for  their  arts  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  accufe  the  mo- 
derns of  having  flolen  thofe  inventions  from  them  ;  it  be- 
ing evident  in  all  fuch  cafes,  that  whoever  liv'd  iirft, 
muH  firft  find  them  out.     'Tis  true,  indeed,  when 

unus  et  alter 
JJJiiitur  pannus, 

when  there  are  one  or  two  bright  thoughts  ftolen,  and  all 
the  reft  is  quite  different  from  it,  a  poem  makes  a  very 
foolifh  figure  :  But  when  'tis  all  melted  down  together, 
and  the  Gold  of  the  Ancients  fo  mix'd  with  that  of  the 
Moderns,  that  none  can  diftinguifli  the  one  from  the 
other,  I  can  never  find  fault  with  it.  I  cannot  however 
but  own  to  you,  that  there  are  others  of  a  different' 
opinion,  and  that  I  have  fliewn  your  verfes  to  fome 
who  have  made  that  objeftion  to  them,  I  have  fo  much 
company  round  me  while  I  write  this,  and  fuch  a  noife 
in  my  ears,  that  'tis  impoifible  I  fhould  w^rite  any  thing 
tut  nonfenfe,  fo  muft  break  off  abruptly.  I  am.  Sir, 

Toitr  7noJl  affe^'ionatey 

and  moji  humhle  Servant. 


LETTER     V. 

From  Mr.  Walsh. 

Sept.  9,  1706. 

A  T  my  return  from  the  North,  I  received  the  favour 
of  your  letter,  which  had  lain  there  till  then,  Ha- 
vino-beenabfent  about  fix  weeks,  I  read  over  your  Pafto- 
ralsac^ain,  with  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure,  and  to  judge  the 
better  read  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  Spenfer's  Calendar,  at 
the  fame  time ;  and,  I  affure  you,  I  continue  the  fame 
opinion  I  had  always  of  them.  By  the  little  hints  you 
take  upon  all  occafions  to  improve  them,  'tis  probable 

you 
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you  will  make  them  vet  better  acrainft  winter  :  tho'  there 
is  a  mean  to  be  kept  even  in  that  too,  and  a  m.an  may  cor- 
reft  his  verfes  till  he  takes  away  the  true  fpirit  of  them  ; 
efpecially  if  he  fubmits  to  the  correction  of  fome  who  pafs 
for  great  Critics,  by  mechanical  rules,  and  never  enter 
into  the  true  dell2:n  and  Genius  of  an  author.  I  have  feen 
fome  of  thefe  that  would  hardly  allow  any  one  good  Ode 
in  Horace,  who  cry  Virgil  Avants  fancy,  and  that  Ho- 
mer is  very  incorreft.  While  they  talk  at  tliis  rate,  one 
would  thinkthem  above  the  common  rate  of  mortals ;  but 
generally  they  are  great  admirers  of  Ovid  and  Lucan  ;  ■;}.'^A 
when  thev  write  themielves,  we  find  out  all  the  mvile- 
ry.  They  fcan  their  verfes  upon  their  fingers ;  run  after 
Conceits  and  glaring  thoughts  ;  their  poems  arc  all  made 
up  of  Couplets,  of  which  the  firftmay  belaft,  or  the  laft 
firft,  without  any  fort  of  prejudice  to  their  works;  in 
which  there  is  no  delign,  or  method,  or  any  thing  natu- 
ral or  iuft.  For  vou  are  ccrtainlv  in  the  ri^ht,  that  in 
all  writings  whatfoever  (not  poetry  only)  nature  is  to  be 
followed  ;  and  we  fliould  be  jealous  of  ourfelvcs  for  being 
fond  of  Similes,  Conceits,  and  vvhat  they  call  fine  Things. 
When  we  were  in  the  North,  my  Lord  Wharton  flievv'd 
me  a  letter  he  had  receiv'd  from  a  certain  great  General 
in  Spain  *  ;  I  told  him  I  would  by  all  means  have  tha*^ 
General  recall'd,  and  fet  to  writing  here  at  home,  for  it 
was  impofBble  that  a  man  with  fo  much  Vv"it  as  he  fiiew'd, 
could  be  fit  to  command  an  Army,  or  do  any  other  bu- 
iinefs  f.  As  for  what  you  fay  ofExpreffion  ;  'tis  indeed 
the  fame  thing  to  Wit,  as  Drsfs  is  to  Beauty  :  I  have 
feen  many  women  over  drefs'djand  feveral  look  better  in 
a  carelefs  night-gown,  with  their  hair  about  their  ears, 
than  Mademoifelle  Spanheim  drefs'd  for  a  ball.  I  do  not 
defign  to  be  in  London  till  towards  the  parliament  :  tlien 
I  fliall  certainly  be  there  ;  and  hope  by  that  tune  you 

*  Tlie  Earl  of  Peterborow. 

I  Mr.  Walfh's  remark  will  be  thought  very  innocent,  when  th;:  rerilcr  is 
informed  that  it  was  made  on  the  earl  of  Petcrbotow,  jufl  before  the  glori- 
ou'  rampaigns  of  Davcclona  and  Valentia. 

Vol.  III.  U  u  will 
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will  have  finifii'd  your  Paftorals  as  you  would  have  them 
appear  in  t'lie  world,  and  particulary  tlie  third,  of  Au-r 
tumn,  which  1  have  nor  yet  le:n.  Your  laft  Eclogue 
being  upon  the  lame  fubjeft  as  that  of  mine  on  Mrs.  Tem- 
peft's  Death,  I  ihould  take  it  very  kindly  in  you  to  give 
it  a  little  turn,  as  if  it  were  to  the  Memory  of  the  fame 
Lady,  if  they  were  not  written  for  fome  paticular  Wo- 
man whom  you  would  make  immortal..  You  may  take 
occalion  to  Ihew  the  difference  between  Poets  MiftrelTes, 
and  other  mens.  1  only  hint  this,  which  you  may  ei- 
ther do,  or  let  alone  jufl  as  you  think  fit.  T  fliall  be  very 
much  pleas'd  to  fee  you  again  in  Town,  and  to  hear  from 
you  in  the  mean  tune.     I  am,  with  very  much  efleem, 

Your,  etc. 


/] 
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Odi.  22,  1706. 
FTER  the  thoughts  I  have  already  fent  you  on  the 
fubje^t  of  Englilh  Verfification,  you  defire  my  opi- 
nion as  to  fome  farther  particulars.  Iherc  are  indeed  cer- 
tain Niceties,  which,  tho'  not  much  obferved  even  by 
correct  verfifiers,  I  cannot  but  think,  deferve  to  be  bet- 
ter regarded. 

1.  It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear,  but  a 
good  Poet  will  adapt  the  very  Sounds,  as  well  as  Words, 
to  the  thing  he  ti-eats  of.  So  that  there  is  (if  one  may  ex- 
prefs  it  fo)  a  Style  of  Sound.  As  in  defcribing  a  gliding 
ilream,  the  numbers  fhould  run  eafy  and  flowing  ;  in  de- 
fcribing a  rough  torrent  or  deluge,  fonorous  and  fwel- 
11  ng  ;  and  fo  of  the  refl.  This  is  evident  every  where 
in  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  no  where  elfe,  that  I  know 
of,  to  any  obfervable  degree.  The  following  examples 
)yill  make  this  plain,  which  I  have  taken  from  /-';W^, 

uMolle  via?n  tacit 0  lapfu  per  levia  rqdit, 

Incedit  iard)  molim'me  fulfidendo. 

l^uolantei  ventos,  iempejlatejque  fonoras. 

Jmmenfo  cum  pracipitans  ruit  Occam  Nox% 
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Telum  inibellefine  itlu,  conjecit. 

Tolle  moras,  caps  [axe  manii^  cape  rohora.  Pa/lor. 

Ferte  citif.ammas^  date  tela^  repeltite  peftem. 
This,  I  think,  is  what  very  few  obferve  ia  pra£lice, 
and  is  undoiabtedly  of  wonderful  force  in  imprinting  the 
image  on  the  reader  :  We  have  one  excellent  example  of 
it  in  our  language,  Mr.  Dryden's  Ode  o\\  St.  Csecilia'a 
day,  entitled  Alexander'' s  Feaji 

2.  Every  nice  ear  muft  (1  believe)  have  obferv'd,  that 
in  any  fmooth  Englifli  verfeof  ten  fyllables,  there  is  na- 
turally a  Paufe  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  fyllable.  It 
is  upon  thefe  the  ear  refls,  and  upon  the  judicious  change 
and  management  of  which  depends  the  variety  of  verii- 
fication.     for  example. 

At  the  fifth. 

Where'er  thy  navy  j  fpndds  her  canvafs  ivln^Si 
At  the  fourth. 

Homage  to  thee  j  and  peace  to  all  jhe  brings. 
At  the  fixth. 

Like  tracks  of  lever  its  j  in  morning  fnoio. 

Now  I  fancy,  that,  to  preferve  an  exaft  tiarmony 
and  Variety,  the  Paufe  at  the  4th  or  6th  fhould  not  be 
continued  above  three  lines  together,  without  the  inter- 
pofition  of  another ;  elfe  it  will  be  apt  to  weary  the  ear 
with  one  continued  tone,  at  leafl:  it  does  mine  :  That  at 
the  5th  runs  quicker,  and  carries  notquitefodead  a  weight, 
fo  tires  not  fo  much,   tho'  it  be  continued  longer. 

3.  Another  nicety  is  in  relation  to  Expletives,  whether 
words  or  fyllables,  wdiich  are  made  ufe  of  purely  to  fup- 
ply  a  vacancy  :  Do  before  verbs  plural  is  ablblutely  fuch  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  future  refiners  may  explode 
^iiand  does  in  the  fame  manner,  which  are  almoft  ahrays 
lafed  for  the  fake  of  rhyme.  The  fame  caufe  has  occafi- 
oned  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  you  and  th.-i  to  the  fame 
perfon,  which  can  never  found  fo  graceful  a^  either  one 
or  the  other. 

4.  I  would  alfo  obje£l  to  the  irruption  of  Alexandrine 
rerfes,  of  twelve  fyllables,  which,  I  think,  ihould  never 

U  u  a  be 
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be  allow'd  but  when  fome  remark:ible  beauty  or  propriety 
in  them  atones  for  the  liberty  :  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too 
free  of  thefe,  cfpecially  in  his  latter  works.  I  am  of  the 
lame  opinion  as  to  Triple  Rhimes. 

5.  I  could  equally  objeftto  the  Repetition  of  the  fame 
Rhimes  within  four  or  fix  lines  of  each  other,  as  tirefoiuc 
to  the  ear  thro'  their  Monotony. 

6.  Monofy liable  Lines,  unlefs  very  artfully  managed, 
are  liifF,  or  languilhing  :  but  may  be  beautiful  to  exprefs 
Melancholy,  Slownefs,  or  Labour. 

7.  To  come  to  the  Hiatus,  or  Gap  between  two  words, 
which  is  caus'd  by  two  vowels  opening  on  each  other 
(upon  which  you  defire  me  to  be  particular)  I  think  the 
rule  in  this  cafe  is  either  to  ufe  the  Ccefura,  or  admit  the 
Hiatus,  juft  as  the  ear  is  leaft  fliock'd  by  either:  for  the 
Casfura  fometimes  offends  the  ear  more  than  the  Hiatus 
itfelf,  and  our  language  is  natually  overcharged  withcoa- 
fonants :  As  for  example  ;  if  in  this  verfe. 

The  old  have  Int^rejl  ever  in  their  eye^ 

we  fliould  fay,  to  avoid  the  Hiatus, 

But  tV  old  haveini're/i. 

The  Hiatus  which  has  the  wovft  effefl,  is  when  one 
word  ends  with  the  fame  vowel  that  begins  the  following  ; 
and  next  to  this,  thofe  vowels  whofe  founds  come  neareft 
to  each  other,  are  moft  to  be  avoided.  O,  A,  or  U,  will 
bear  a  more  full  and  graceful  Sound  then  E,  I,  or  Y.  I 
know,  fome  people  will  think  thefe  Obfervations  trivial, 
and  therefore  I  am  glad  to  corroborate  them  by  fome  great 
authorities,  which  I  have  met  with  in  Tully  and  Quinti- 
lian.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Rhetoric  to  Hirenius,  are 
thefe  words  :  Fi  giemm  crebras  vocaliiim  conciirftones^  qua^ 
vajiam  atque  hiantem  reddttnt  orattone?n  ;  ut  hoc  ejl^  Baccae  ae- 
mac  amoen'ijjimde  impeniiebant.  And  Quintillan,  1.  Ix,  cap. 
4.  Vocaliiim  concur fus  cum  accidit,  hiat  et  interfi/iity  et  quaftla" 
horat  or  alio.  Pejjime  longae  quae  eafdem  inter  fe  literas  commit' 
tunt^fonabuni :  praecipiius  tamen  erit  hiatus  earum  quae  cava  aut 
paiulo  ore  eff'eruntur.     E  plenior  litera  eji,  I  angujlior.     But 

he 
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lie  goes  on  to  reprove  the  excefs  on  the  other  hand  of  be- 
ing too  Iblicitous  in  this  matter,  and  fays  admirably,  Nefds 
en  negligcntla  in  hoc,  aut  folicitiido  fit  pejor.  So  likewife  Tully 
(Orat,  ad  Brut.)  Theopompum  reprebendmit,  quod  eas  literas 
tanto  opere  fugerlt^  etfi  idem  magijier  ejus  Socrates :  which  laft 
author,  as  Turnebus  on  Quintilian  obferves,  has  hardly 
one  Hiatus  in  all  his  works.  Quintilian  tells  us,  that 
TuUv  and  Demoflhenes  did  not  much  obferve  this  nicetv, 
though  Tully  himfelf  fays  in  the  Orator,  Crebra  ijia  vocum 
concurfiQ,  quam  msigna  ex  parte  vitiofam,  fugit  Demojihenes.  If 
I  am  not  miftaken,  Malherbe  of  all  the  moderns  has  been 
the  moft  fcrupulous  in  this  point;  and  I  think  Menage 
in  his  obfervations  upon  him  fays,  he  has  not  one  in  his 
poems.  To  conclude,  I  believe  the  Hiatus  fliould  be  a- 
voided  with  more  care  in  poetry  than  in  Oratory  :  and  I 
would  conftantly  try  to  prevent  it,  unlefs  where  the  cut- 
ting it  off  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  found  than  the  Hiatus 
Itfelf, 

I  am,  etc. 

A.  Pope, 


Mr.  Wa'(h  died  at  forty-nine  years  old,  in  the  year  1 70S,  the  year  bsfors 
fke  Eflay  on  GrUicifm  was  printed,  which  cencludes  with  his  EJogy. 


l£tter.s 
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LETTERS 

TO      AK"D      FROM 

H.      C  R  O  M  V/  E  L  L,       Efq; 

From  the  Year  1708  to  171 1. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    I. 

March  18,    1708. 

T  Believe  it  was  with  me  when  I  left  the  Town,  as  it  is 
with  a  great  many  men  when  they  leave  the  world, 
whofe  lofs  itfelf  they  do  not  fo  much  regret,  as  that  of 
their  friends  whom  they  leave  behind  in  it.  For  I  do  not 
know  one  thing  for  which  I  can  envy  London,  but  for 
your  continuing  there.  Yet  I  guefs  you  will  expedl  mc 
to  recant  this  expreffion,  when  1  tell  you  that  Sappho  (by 
which  heathenilli  name  you  have  chriflen'd  a  very  ortho- 
dox Lady)  did  not  accompany  mc  into  the  Country. 
Well,  you  have  your  Lady  in  the  Town  ftill,  and  I  have 
my  Heart  in  the  Country  flill,  which  being  wholly  un- 
employ'd  as  yet,  has  the  more  I'oom  in  it  for  my  friends, 
and  does  not  v.-ant  a  corner  at  your  fervice.  You  have 
exti-emely  obliged  me  by  your  franknefs  and  kindnefs ; 
and  if  I  have  abus,d  it  by  too  much  freedom  on  my  part, 
I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  the  natural  opennefsof  my 
temper,  which  hardly  knows  how  to  fliow  Refpeft,  where 
it  feels  Affedlion.  I  would  love  my  friend,  as  my  mif- 
trefs,  without  ceremony  ;  and  hope  a  little  rough  ufagc 
fomctimcs  may  not  be  more  difplealing  to  the  one,  than 
it  is  to  the  other. 

If 
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If  you  have  any  curiofity  to  know  in  what  manner  I 
Jive,  or  rather  lofc  a  life,  Martial  will  inform  you  in  one 
line  : 

Pra-ndeo,  poto^  cano^  Indo^  Ifgo,  coeno^  qulefca. 

Every  day  with  me  is  literally  another  yefterday,  for  it 
Is  exadlly  the  fame  :  It  has  the  fame  bulinefs,  which  is 
Poetry  ;  and  the  fam.e  pleafure,  which  is  Idlencfs.  A 
man  might  indeed  pafs  his  time  much  better,  but  I  quef- 
tion  if  any  man  could  pafs  it  much  ealier.  If  you  will 
vilit  our  fliades  this  fpring,  which  I  very  much  defire, 
you  may  perhaps  inftruft  me  to  manage  my  game  more 
wifely  ;  but  at  prefent  I  am  fatisfy'd  to  trifle  away  my 
time  any  way,  rather  than  let  it  ftick  by  me ;  as  fiiop- 
keepers  are  glad  to  he  rid  of  thofe  goods  at  any  rate, 
which  would  otherwife  always  be  lying  upon  their  hands. 

Sir,  if  you  will  favour  me  fometimes  with  your  letters, 
it  will  be  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  m,e  on  feveral  accounts ; 
and  on  this  in  particular,  that  it  will  fliew  me  (to  my 
comfort)  that  even  a  wife  man  is  fometimes  very  idle  . 
for  fo  you  needs  mult  be  when  you  can  find  leifure  to 
write  to  Your,  etc. 


\ 
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April  27,  1708. 
T  Have  nothing  to  fay  to  you  in  this  letter  ;  but  I  was 
-*■  refolv'd  to  write  to  tell  you  fo.  Why  fhould  not  Icon- 
tent  myfelf  with  fo  many  great  Examples,  of  deep  Di- 
vines, profound  Cafuifts,  grave  Philofoph^rs ;  who  have 
written,  not  letters  only,  but  whole  Tomes  and  volumi- 
nous Treatiies  about  Nothing  ?  Why  fliould  a  fellow  like 
me,  who  all  his  life  does  nothing,  be  afliam'd  to  write 
nothing  ?  and  that  to  one  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
read  it  ?  But  perhaps  you'll  fay,  the  whole  world  has 
fomething  to  do,  fomething  to  talk  of,  fomething  to  wifh 
for,  fomething  to  be  employed  about  :  But  pray,  Sirj 
call  up  the  account,    put  all  thefe  fomethings  together^ 

and 
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and  vvTiat  is  the  fum  total  but  juft  nothing  ?  I  have  no 
more  to  fay,  but  to  defire  you  to  give  my  Icrvice  (that 
is  nothing)  to  your  friends,  and  to  believe  that  I  am 
nothing  more  than  Your,  etc. 

Ex  nihilo  nil  ft.  L  u  c  R , 

LETTER     III. 

May  10,   1708. 
"V"  O  IT  talk  of  fame  and  glory,  and  of  the  great  mere 

of  Antiquity  :  Pray  tell  me,  what  are  all  your 
great  dead  men^  but  10  many  little  living  letters  ?  What 
s  vail  reward  is  here  for  all  the  ink  wafled  by  Writers, 
and  all  the  blood  fpilt  by  Princes  ?  There  was  in  old 
time  one  Sevcrus  a  R.oman  Emperor.  1  dare  fay  you  ne- 
ver called  him  by  any  other  name  in  your  life:  and  yet 
in  kis  days  he  was  ftyled  Lucius,  Septimius,  Severus, 
Pius,  Pertinax,  Auguftus,  Parthicus,  Adiabenicus,. 
Arabicus,  Maximus,  and  what  not  ?  What  a  prodigious 
Tvafte  of  letters  has  time  made  !  what  a  number  have  here 
dropt  off,  and  left  the  poor  furviving  feven  unattended  ! 
For  mv  own  part,  four  are  all  I  have  to  care  for  ;  and  V\\ 
be  judg'd  by  you  if  any  man  cou'd  live  in  lefs  corapafs  ? 
■Well,  for  the  future  TU  drown  all  high  thoughts  in  the 
Lethe  of  covvflip-wine  ;  as  for  Fame,  Renown,  Repu- 
tation, take 'em.  Critics  \ 

Tradam  protervis  in  Mare  Criticum 

Ventis, 
li  ever  I  feek  for  Immortality  here,  may  I  be  damn*d, 
for  there  is  not  fo  much  danger  in  a  Poet's  being  damnM  : 

Damnation  follows  death  in  other  men. 

But  your  damnd  Poet  lives  and  writes  ageti. 


LETTER    IV. 

Nov.  I,  1708. 
T  Have  been  fo  well  fatisfyM  with  the  Country  ever 
fince  I  faw  you,  that  I  have  not  once  thought  of  the 
To-\vn>  nor  enquir'd  of  any  one  in  it  befidcs  Mr.  Wy- 

chcrley 
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clierly  and  yourfelf.  And  from  him  I  underftand  of  your 
journey  this  fummer  into  Leicefterihire  ;  from  whence  I 
guef-^you  are  retura'd  by  this  time,  to  your  old  apartment 
.m  th:^  widow's  corner,  to  your  old  bufinefs  of  comparing 
Critic>,  and  reconciling  Commentators,  and  to  vour  oH 
diveriions  of  lofing  a  game  at  piquet  with  the  ladies,  and 
half  a  play,  or  quarter  of  a  play,  a*"  the  theatre  :  where 
you  are  none  of  rhe  malicious  audience,  but  the  chief  of 
smorous  fpeftators  ;  an  1  for  the  infirmiry  of  one  *  fenfe* 
which  there,  for  the  moft  part,  could  onlv  ferve  to  dif- 
guft  you,  enjoy  the  vigour  of  another,  which  raviflies 
you. 

[t  Tou  kr.ovj,   when  one  finfe  is  fiipprefi^dy 
It  but  retires  into  the  refl, 

according  to  the  poetical,  not  the  learned,  Dodwell ;  who 
has  done  one  thing  worthy  of  eternal  memory  ;  wrote  two 
lines  in  his  life  that  are  not  nonfenfe  !  j    So  you  have  the 
advantage  of  being  entertain'd  with  all  the  beauty  of  the 
boxes,  without  being  troubled  with  any  of  the  dulnefs  of 
the  ilagc.    You  are  fo  good  a  critic,  that 'tis  the  greatcft 
happinefs  of  the  modern  Poets  that  you  do  not  hear  their 
works :  and  next,  that  you  are  not  fo  arrant  a  critic,  as 
to  damn  them  (like  the  reft)  without  hearing.     But  now 
1  talk  of  thofe  critics,  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you  con- 
cerning myfelf,  for  which  I  expeft  you  (liould  congratu- 
late with  me  :  It  is  that,  beyond  all  my  expeftations,  and 
far  above  my  demerits,   I  have  been  mofi;  mercifullv  re- 
priev'd  by  the  fovereign  power  of  Jacob  Tonfon,    from 
being  brought  forth  to  public  punifhment ;  and  refpited 
from  time  to  time  from  the  hands  of  thofe  barbarous  er- 
ecutioners  of  the  Tvlufes,  whom  I  was  juft  now  fpeakino- 
of.     It  often  happens,  that  guilty  Poets,  like  other  guil- 
ty Criminals,  when  once  they  are  known  andproclaim'd, 
deliver  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  juflice,  only  to  j^re- 
vent  others  from  doing  it  more  to  their  difadvantage;  and 

*   His  hearing. 

•f-  Omitted  c)y  the  Author  in  his  own  edition. 

Vol.  III.  X  X  not 
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not  out  of  any  ambition  to  fpread  their  fame,  by  being 
executed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  which  is  a  fame  but  of 
fhort  continuance.  That  Poet  were  a  happy  man  who 
could  but  obtain  a  grant  to  preferve  his  for  ninety-nine 
years ;  for  thofe  names  very  rarely  laft  fo  many  days, 
which  are  planted  either  in  Jacob  Tonfon's,  or  the  Ordi- 
nary of  Newgate's  Mifcellanics. 

1  have  an  hundred  things  to  fay  to  you,  which  fliall  be 
deferr'd  till  I  have  thehappinefs  of  feeing  you  in  town,  for 
the  feafon  now  draws  on,  that  invites  every  body  thither. 
Some  of  them  I  had  communicated  to  you  by  let- 
ters before  this,  if  I  had  not  been  uncertain  where  you 
pafs'd  your  time  the  laft  feafon  :  So  much  fine  weather, 
I  doubt  not,  has  given  you  all  the  pleafure  you  could  de- 
fire  from  the  country,  and  your  own  thoughts  the  beft 
company  in  it.  But  nothing  could  allure  Mr.  Wycher- 
ley  to  our  foreft,  he  continued  (as  you  told  me  long  fincc 
he  would)  an  obftinate  lover  of  the  town,  in  fpite  of 
friendlliip  and  fair  weather.  Therefore  hence-forward, 
to  all  thole  confiderable  qualities  I  know  you  poflcfs'd 
of,  I  ihall  add  that  of  Prophecy.  But  I  Hill  believe  Mi<t 
Wycherley's  intentions  were  good,  and  amfatisfy'd  that 
lie  prom.ifes  nothing,  but  wnth  a  real  deiign  to  perform 
it  :  how  much  foever  his  other  excellent  qualities  are 
above  my  imitation,  his  Sincerity,  1  hope,  is  not ;  and 
it  is  with  the  utmofl  that  1  am,   Sir,  etc. 

LETTER     V. 

Jan.  22,  1708-9. 
Elad  fent  you  the  inclos'd  *  papers  before  this  time, 
but  that  I  intended  to  have  brought  them  myfelf,  and 
afterwards  could  £nd  no  opportunity  of  fending  them 
without  fufpicion  of  their  mifcarrying;  not  that  they  are 
of  the  leaft  value,  but  for  fear  fomebody  might  be  fooiifli 

*  Th:.'.  was  n  tranflntioii  of  tlie  fiift  book  of  Statius,  done  v. hen  theau- 
ilior  was  but  icrrtctii  years  old,  as  appears  by  an  advertifemcnt  before  the 
f..  It  cditicu  of  it  in  a  mifcsHan)  publiflved  by  B.  Lintot,  Uvc,  17 1 1. 

enough 
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enough  to  imagine  them  fo,  an.!  inquifitive  enough  to 
difcover  thofe  faults  which  I  (by  your  help)  would  cor- 
re£l.  I  therefore  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  let  them  go 
no  farther  than  your  chamber,  and  to  be  very  free  of  your 
remarks  in  the  margins,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  accu- 
racy, but  to  the  fidelity  of  the  tranflation  ;  which  I  have 
not  had  time  to  compare  with  its  original.  And  I  deiire 
you  to  be  the  more  fevere,  as  it  is  much  move  criminal 
forme  to  make  another  fpeak  nonfenfe,  than  to  do  it  in 
my  own  proper  perfon.  For  your  better  help  in  com- 
paring, it  may  be  fit  to  tell  you,  that  this  is  not  an  en- 
tire verfion  of  the  firft  book.  There  is  an  omiffion  from 
the  168th  line — J.un  murmura  ferpunt  Plebis  Agenorecs — to 
312th — Interea  patriis  olim  vagus  exul  ah  oris — (between 
thefe  *  two  Statius  has  adefcription  of  the  council  of  the 
Gods,  and  a  fpeech  of  Jupiter  ;  which  contains  a  pecu- 
liar beauty  and  majefty,  and  were  left  out  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  becaufe  the  confequence  of  this  machine  ap- 
pears not  till  the  fecond  book.)  The  tranflation  goes  orj 
from  thence  to  the  words  Hie  vera  ambobin  rabinn  fortuva 
cruentam,  where  there  is  an  odd  account  of  a  battle  at 
fifty-cuffs,  between  two  Princes  on  a  very  llight  occasion, 
and  at  a  time  when,  one  w'oukl  think,  the  fatigue  of 
their  iourney,  in  fo  tempeftuous  a  night,  might  have 
render'd  them  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  fcuffle.  This  I  had 
actually  tranflated,  but  was  very  ill  fatisfied  with  it, 
even  in  my  own  words,  to  which  an  author  cannot  but 
be  partial  enough  of  confcience  ;  it  was  therefore  omitted 
in  this  copy,  v/hich  goes  on  above  eighty  lines  farther, 
at  the  words — Hie  priiman  lujirare  oculisj  etc. — to  the  end 
of  the  book. 

You  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  that  Statius  was  none  of  the 
difcreeteft  Poets,  tho'  he  was  the  beft  verfifier  next  Vir- 
gil :  Li  the  very  beginning  he  unluckily  betrays  his  ig- 
norance in  the  rules  of  Poetry  (which  Horace  had  already 
taught  the  Romans)  when  he  aiks  his  Mufe  where  to  bj- 

•  Thefe  he  fince  tranflated,  and  they  are  extant    n  the  printed  Yerfion. 

X  X  z  gia 
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gin  his  Thebaid,  and  feems  to  doubt  whether  it  fliould 
not  be  ab  ovo  Ledao.  When  he  comes  to  the  fcene  of  his 
Poem,  and  the  prize  in  difpute  between  the  brothers,  he 

ogives  us  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it -Pugna  ejl  de  pau- 

pere   regno. Very  different  from   the   conduft  of  his 

mafter,  Virgil,  who  at  the  entrance  of  his  Poem  informs 
his  reader  of  the  greatnefs  of  its  fubjeft. — Tnnta  molls 
irM  RcTiaam  condere  gentem.  [Eoffu  on  Epic  Poetry.] 
There  are  innumerable  little  faults  in  him,  among  which 
1  canot  but  take  notice  of  one  in  this  book,  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  brothers,  he  fays, 
the  whole  world  would  he  too  Jmall  a  prize  to  repay  fo  much  im- 
P'uty, 

^'idfipetiretur  crim'ine tanto 
Limes  uterque  poli,  quern  Sol  emijfus  Eoo 
Cardi>2Cy  quern  porta  vergens  profpe<nat  Ihera  ? 

This  was  pretty  well,  one  would  think,  already,  but  he 
goes  on. 

$uo [que  pr oral  terras  obliquo  fydere  tangit 
yfziusy  aut  Borea  gelidas,  madidive  tepenies 
Igne  Noii  ? 

After  all  this,  what  could  a  Poet  think  of  but  Heaven  it- 
felf  for  the  prize  :  but  what  follows  is  aftonifhing. 

^uidfi  Tyria:  Phrygiceve  fub  iinum 
Cotivctlentur  opes  ? 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  fo  great  a  fall  in  any 
ancient  author  whatfoever.  I  fliould  not  have  infilled  fo 
much  on  the  faults  of  this  Poet,  if  I  did  not  hope  you 
would  take  the  fame  freedom  with,  and  revenge  it  upon 
his  Tranllator.  I  fhall  be  extremely  glad  if  the  reading 
this  can  be  any  amufenient  to  you,  the  rather  becaufe  I 
had  the  diflatisfaftion  to  hear  you  have  been  confin'd  to 
your  chamber  by  an  illnefs,  which,  I  fear,  was  as  trou- 
bl^fcme  a  companion  as  1  have  fotnetimes  been  in  the 
fame  place  ;  where,  if  ever  you  found  any  pleafure  in  my 
f  ompany,  it  muft  furely  have  been  that,  which  moll  men 

take 
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take  in  oliierving  the  faults  and  follies  of  another  ;  a  plea- 
fure,  which,  you  fee,  1  take  care  to  give  you  even  in 
my  abfence.  If  you  will  oblige  me  at  your  leifure  with 
the  coafiimation  of  your  recovery,  under  your  own  hand, 
it  Will  be  extremely  grateful  to  me,  for  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  feeing  my  friends,  is  that  1  take  in  hearing  from 
them  ;  and  in  this  particular  I  am  beyond  all  acknow- 
ledgments obliged  to  our  friend  Mr.  Wycherley.  I 
know  I  need  no  apology  to  you  for  fpeaking  of  him, 
whoi'e  example,  as  I  am  proud  of  followmg  in  all  things, 
lb  in  nothmg  more  than  in  profeffing  mylelf,  like  him, 

Your,  etc. 


i 


LETTER     VL 

March  7,  1709. 
T/'OUhad  long  before  this  time  been  troubled  with  a  let- 
ter from  me,  but  that  I  deferred  it  till  I  could  fend 
you  either  the  ^  Mi  fcv-llany,  or  my  continuation  of  the  ver- 
lion  of  Statins.  The  firft  1  imagin'd  you  might  have  had 
before  now,  but  {ince  the  contrary  has  happen'd,  you 
may  draw  this  moral  from  it.  That  authors  in  general 
are  more  ready  to  write  nonfenfe  than  bookfellers  are  to 
publifli  it.  I  had  I  know  not  what  extraordinary  flux  of 
rhime  upon  me  for  three  days  together,  in  which  time  all 
the  verfes  you  fee  added,  have  been  written  ;  which  I  tell 
you,  that  you  may  more  freely  be  fevere  upon  them, 
'Tis  a  meicy  I  do  not  aflault  you  with  a  number  of  ori- 
ginal Sonnets  and  Epigram.s,  which  our  modern  bards 
put  forth  in  the  fpring-time,  in  as  great  abundance,  as 
trees  do  bloflbms,  a  very  few  whereof  ever  come  to  be 
fruit,  and  pleafe  no  longer  than  juil  in  their  birth.  They 
m^ake  no  lefs  hafte  to  bring  their  flowers  of  wit  to  the 
prefs,  than  gardeners  to  bring  their  other  flowers  to  the 
market,  which  if  they  can't  get  off  their  hands  in    the 

*  Jacob  Tonfon's  fixth    volume  of  Poetical   Mifc-Ilanies,  in  which  Mr. 
Pope's  Paftorals,  and  fomc  vcrfions  of  Homer  and  Chaucer,  were  firft  printed* 

mornins; 
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morning  are  fure  to  die  before  night.  Thus  the  fame 
reafon  that  furnifhes  Covent -garden  with  thole  nofegays 
you  fo  delight  in,  lupplies  the  Mufes  Mercury  and  Bntijh 
Jpallo  (not  to  lay  Jucof^h  Mifcellanles)  with  verfes.  And 
it  is  the  happinefs  of  this  age,  that  the  modern  invention 
of  printing  poems  for  pence  apiece,  has  brought  the  nofe- 
gays of  Parnaffus  to  bsar  the  fame  price ;  whereby  the 
public  -  fpirited  Mr.  Henry  Hills  of  Black-friars  has^ 
l>een  the  caufe  of  great  and  fingular  comfort  to  all  the 
learned,  who  never  over -abounding  in  tranfitory  coin, 
fliould  not  be  difcontented  (methinks)  even  though  poemg 
were  diflributed  gratis  about  the  ftreets,  like  Bunyan's 
fermons  and  other  pioais  treatifes,  ufually  publiflied  in  a 
like  volume  and  charafler. 

The  time  now  drawing  nigh,  when  you  ufe  with  Sap- 
pho to  Q-ofs  the  water  in  an  evening  to  Spring-garden,  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  ravifliing  her  :  — 
I  mean  only  as  (Old-fox  in  the  Plain  Dealer  fays)  thro* 
the  ear,  with  your  well  penn'd  verfes.  I  wilh  you  all  the 
pleafures  which  the  feafon  and  the  nymph  can  afford  ;  the 
"bcfl;  company,  the  beft  coffee,  and  the  beft  news  you  can 
defire  r  and  what  more  to  wifli  you  than  this,  I  do  n  t 
know  ;  unlefs  it  be  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  read  and 
examine  the  verfes  I  fend  you  :  I  promife  you  in  re- 
turn a  great  deal  of  deference  to  your  judgment,  and 
an  extraordinary  obedience  to  your  fentiments  for  the 
future,  (to  which,  you  know,  1  have  been  fome  times 
a  little  refraftory.)  If  you  will  pleafe  to  begin  where 
you  left  off  laft,  and  mark  the  margin,  as  you  have 
done  in  the  pages  immediately  before  (which  you  will  hnd 
coxrefted  to  your  fenfe  iince  your  laft  perufal)  you  will 
extremely  oblige  me,  and  improve  my  tranflation.  Be- 
lidcs  thole  places  which  may  deviate  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
author,  it  would  be  very  kind  in  you  to  obferve  any  de- 
■ficlencies  in  the  diftion  or  numbers.  The  Hiatus  in  parti- 
cular 1  would  avoid  as  much  as  poflible,  to  which  you  arc 
certainly  in  the  right  to  be  a  profefs'd  enemy  :  tho',  I  con- 
fefs,  I  could  not  think  it  poliible  at  all  times  to  be  avoided 

by 
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by  any  writer,  till  I  found  by  reading  Mallierbe  lately, 
that  there  is  icarce  any  throughout  his  poems.  I  thought 
your  oblervation  true  enough  to  be  pafs'd  into  a. rule,  but 
not  a  rule  without  exceptions,  nor  that  it  ever  had  been 
reduced  to  practice  ;  But  this  example  of  one  of  the  mofl: 
correal  and  beft  of  their  Poets  has  undeceived  me,  and 
confirms  your  opinion  very  flrongly,  and  much  more  than 
Mr.  Dryden's  authority,  who,  tho'  he  made  it  a  rule, 
feldom  obferv'd  it.  Your,    etc. 


LETTER     VIL 

June  10,  1709. 
T  Have  received  part  of  the  verflon  of  Statius,  and  re- 
turn you  my  thanks  for  your  remarks,  which  I  think 
to  be  juft,  except  where  you  cry  out  (li.:eonein  Ho- 
race's art  of  Poetry)  pulchre^  bine,  reSie!  There  I  have 
fome  fears  you  are  often,  if  not  always,  in  the  wrong. 
One  of  your  objeftions,   namely  on  that  palTage, 

The  rejl  revolving  years  Jhall  ripen  into  faU^ 

may  be  well  grounded,  in  relation  to  its  not  being  the  ex- 
a6l  fenfc  of  the  words — ^  Certo  reliqua  ord'ine  uiuain.  But 
'the  duration  of  the  A£lion  of  Statius's  poem  may  as  well 
be  excepted  againft,  as  many  things  befides  in  him : 
(which  I  wonder  Boffu  has  not  obferv'd)  for  inftead  of 
confining  his  narration  to  or.e  year,  it  is  manifeflly  ex- 
ceeded in  the  verv  firft  two  books  :  the  narration  begins 
with  Oedipus's  prayer  to  the  Fury  to  promote  difcord 
betwixt  his  fons ;  afterward  the  Poet  exprefsly  defcribes 
their  entering  into  the  agreement  of  reigning  a  year  bv 
turns ;  and  Polynices  takes  his  flight  from  Thebes  on 
his  brother's  refufal  to  refign  the  throne.  All  this  is  in 
the  firfl  book  ;  in  the  next  Tydeus  is  fent  ambaffador  to 
Eteocles,  and  demands  his  refignation  in  thcfe  terms, 

*  See  the  firfl  book  of  Statius,   y.  302. 

JJiriferMn 
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jfjiriferum  vclox  jam  c'lr cuius  orlem 
Torfitf  et  um'ijfac  rediaunt  7noniibus  u?nbrae. 
Ex  quofrater  inops^  ignota  per  oppida  trijles 
Exul  agit  cafus. 

But  BolTu  himfelf  is  miftaken  in  one  particular,  relating 
to  the  commencement  of  the  adtlon  ;  faying  in  book  ii. 
chap.  8.  that  Statins  opens  it  with  Europa's  rape,  where- 
as the  Poet  at  moll  only  deliberates  whether  he  fliould  or 

not 

TJnde  juhetis 

Ire,  Deae?  gent'ifne  canam pr'imordia  dlrae, 
Stdonlos  raptus  ^  etc. 

but  then  exprefsly  paffes  all  this  with  a  longa  retro  feries 

» -and  fays 

Umcs  ?nihi  carminis  ejlo 

OeSpodae  confufa  domui. 

Indeed  there  are  numberlels  particulars  blame-worthy  in 
our  author,  which  I  have  try'd  to  foften  in  the  verfion  : 

duhiatnque  jugo  fragor  impulit  Oeicn 
In  latus^  et  ge?ninis  v'lx fiu£libui  ohjiitit  IJihmus^ 

is  mod  extravagantly  hyperbolical :  Nor  did  1  ever  read 
a  greater  piece  of  tautology  than 
'  Vacua  cum  folus  in  aula 

Rcfpicsres  jus  omne  tuum,  cunflofque  mlnores, 

Et  nufquam  ^^xjiare  caput. 
In  the  journey  of  Polynices  is  fome  geographical  error, 

In  rnediis  audit  duo  iitora  camp'is 
could  hard'y  be  ;  for  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth  is  full  five 
miles  over  :  And  caligantes  abrupto  fole  Mycenas^  is  not  con- 
fiftent  with  what  he  tells  us,  in  lib.  iv.  lin.  305,  *'  that 
"  thofe  of  Mycense  came  not  to  the  war  at  this  time, 
*'  becaufe  they  Vi^cre  then  in  confulion  by  the  divilions  of 
"  the  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyefles."  Now  from  the  rai- 
ling the  Greek  army  againll  Thebes,  back  to  the  time 
of  this  journey  of  Polynices,  is  (according  to  Statius's 
own  account)  three  years.  Yours,  etc. 

LETTER 
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LETTER     VIIL 

July  17,    1709. 

THE  morning  after  I  parted  from  you,  I  found   mv- 
felf  (as  I  had  prophelied)  all  aloae,   in  an  uneafy 
Stao-e-coach  ;  a  doleful  clian^ie  from  thataG:reeable  com- 
pany  I  enjoy'd  tliC  night  before  !  without   the  Icafl  hope 
pf  entertainment  but  from  my  laft  recourfe  in  fach  cafes, 
a  book.  I  then  bega:i  to  enter  into  acquaintance  with  your 
Moraliils,   and   had  juft   receiv'd   from   them  fome   cold 
confolation  for  the  inconveniencies  of  this  life,   and  the 
■uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  when   I  perceiv'd  my   ve- 
hicle to  flop,  and  heard  from  the  fide  of  it  the  dreadful- 
news  of  a  fick  woman  preparing  to  enter  it.     'Tis  not  eafy 
to  guefs  at  my  mortification,   but  being  fo  well  fortify'd 
withphilofophy,  1  Hood  rcfign'd  with  a  ftoical  conflancv 
to  endure  the  woril  evils,  a  fick  woman.     I  was  indeed 
a  little  comforted  to  find,  by  her  voice  and  drefs,  thatfhe 
was  young  and  a  gentlewoman  ;  but  no  fooner  was  her 
hood  remov'd,  but  I  faw  one  of  the  fineft  faces  T  ever  be- 
held, and,  to  Increafe  my  furprize,  heard  her  falute  me 
by  my  name.     I  never  had  more  reafon  to  accufe  nature 
for  making  me  fliort-fighted  than  now,  when  T  could  not 
recoUeft  I  had  ever  feen  thofe  fair  eyes  which  knew  me 
lb  well,  and  was  utterly  at  a  lofs  how  to  addrefs  mvielf ; 
till  with  a  great  deal  of  fimplicity  and  innocence  fiie  let 
me  know  (even  before  I  difeover'd  my  ignorance)    that 
ilie  was  the  daughter  of  one  in  our  neighbourhood,   lately 
marry'd,  who  having  been  confaltinc:  her  phyficians   in 
town,  was  returning  into  the  country,  to  try  what  good 
air  and  a  hufband  could  do  to  recover  her.      My  father, 
you  muft  know,  has  fometimes  recommended  the  fludy 
ofphyfic  to  me,  but  I  never  had  any  ambition  to  be  a  doc- 
tor till  this  inftant.     I  ventur'd  to  prefcribe  fome   fruit 
(whifh  I  happen'd  to  have  in  the  coach)  which  being  for- 
bidden her  by  herdoftors,  (lie  had  the  more  inclination  to. 
In  fliort,  I  tempted,  and  fhe  eat ;  nor  was  I  more  like  the 
Vol.  IIL  Y  y  Devil 
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Devil  than  fhe  like  Eve.  Having  the  good  fuccefs  of  the 
forelaid  Tempter  before  my  eyes,  I  put  on  the  gallantry 
of  the  old  feipent,  and  in  fpite  of  my  evil  form  accofted 
her  with  all  the  gaiety  I  was  mafler  of ;  which  had  fo 
good  an  effe£l,  that  in  lefs  tlian  an  hour  flie  grew  plea- 
fcnt ;  her  colour  return'd,  and  flie  was  pleas'd  to  fay  my 
prefcription  had  wrought  an  immediate  cure  :  In  a  word, 
I  had  the  pleafanteft  journey  immaginable. 

Thus  far  (methinks)  my  letter  has  fomething  of  the  air 
of  a  romance,  tho'  it  be  true.  But  I  hope  you  will  look 
on  what  follows  as  the  greatell  of  truths,  that  I  think' 
myfelf  extremely  obliged  by  you  in  all  points  ;  efpeci- 
nlly  for  your  kind  and  honourable  information  and  advice 
in  a  matter  of  the  u'cmoil  concern  to  me,  which  I  fliall 
ever  acknowledge  as  the  higheft  proof  at  once  of  your 
friendfiiip,  juflice  and  fincerity.  At  the  fame  time  be 
afiur'd,  that  Gentleman  we  fpoke  of,  fliall  never  by  any 
alteration  in  me  difcover  my  knowledge  of  his  miftake  ; 
the  hearty  forgiving  of  Vv'hich  is  the  only  kind  of  re- 
turn I  can  pofiibly  make  him  for  fo  many  favours  : 
And  I  may  derive  this  pleafure  at  leafl  from  it,,  tliat 
whereas  1  muft  otherwife  have  been  a  little  uneafy 
to  know  my  incapacity  of  returning  his  obligations,  I 
ivay  now,  by  bearing  his  frailty,  exercife  my  gratitude 
and  friendfhip  more,  than  himfelf  either  is,  or  perhaps 
ever  will  be  feniible  of. 

///<?  meos,  primus  qui  me  fihi  junxit.,   atnores 
Ahjiulit  ;  ilh  habtdt  fecuni,  ferveiqtie  fcpuIcJn'o  ! 

But  in  one  thing,  I  mufc  confefs  you  have  yourfelf 
obliged  me  move  than  any  man,  which  is,  that  you  have 
fliew'd  me  many  of  my  faults,  to  which  as  you  are  the 
more  an  implacable  enemy,  by  fo  much  the  more  are 
vou  a  kind  friend  to  me.  I  could  be  proud,  in  revenge, 
to  find  a  few  flips  in  your  verfes,  which  I  read  in  London, 
and  iince  in  the  country,  with  more  application  and 
pleafure  :  the  thoughts  arc  very  juil,  and  you  are  fure 
not  to  let  them  faffer  by  the  verfification.     If  you  would 

oblige 
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oblige  me  with  the  trull  of  any  thing  of  yours,  I  fliould 
be  glad  to  execute  any  commiilions  you  would  give  me 
concerning  them.  I  am  here  fo  perfeftly  at  leifure,  that 
nothing;  would  be  fo  agreeable  an  entertainment  to  me  : 
but  if  you  will  not  afford  me  that,  do  not  deny  me  at 
leall  the  fatisfaflion  of  your  letters  as  long  as  we  are  ab- 
fent,^  if  you  would  not  have  him  very  unhappy,  who  is 
very  fincerely  Your,  etc. 

Having  a  vacant  fpace  here,  I  v.'ill  fill  it  with  a  fhort 
Ode  on  Solitude,  which  I  found  yefterday  by  great  acci- 
dent, and  which  I  find,  by  the  date,  was  written  when  I 
was  not  twelve  years  old  ;  that  you  may  perceive  how 
long  I  have  continued  in  my  paffion  for  a  rural  life,  and 
in  the  fame  employments  of  it. 

Happy  the  man,  whofe  wifli  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whofe  herds  with  milk,  whofe  fields  with  bread, 

Whofe  flocks  fupply  him  with  attire, 
Whofe  trees  in  fummer  yield  him  fhade, 

In  winter,  fire, 

Bleft,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 

Hours,   days,   and  years  flide  foft  away, 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  by  day. 

Sound  fleep  by  night;   lludy  and  eafy, 

Together  mix'd  ;  fweet  recreation. 
And  innocence  which  moft  does  pleafe. 

With  meditation. 

Thus,  let  me  live,  unfeen,  unknown, 

Thus,  unlamented  let  me  die, 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  ftone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

y  y  2  LETTER 
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LETTER    IX; 

Aug.  19,  1709.. 
T  F  I  were  to  wi-ite  to  you  as  often  as  I  think,  of  you, 
my  letters  would  be  as  bad  as  a  rent-charge  ;  but  tho* 
the  one  be  but  too  little  for  your  good-nature,  the  other 
would  be  too  much  for  your  quiet,  which  is  one  bleffing 
good-nature  (hould  indifpenfably  receive  from  mankind, 
in  return  for  thofe  many  it  gives.  I  have  been  inform'd 
of  late,  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  that  quality  of 
yours,  in  fpeaking  well  of  me  in  my  abfence  ;  the  only 
thing  by  which  you  prove  Yourfelf  no  wit  nor  critic  ; 
tho'  indeed  I  have  often  thought,  that  a  friend  will  fhow 
juli  as  much  indulgence  (and  no  more)  to  my  faults 
when  I  am  abfent,  as  he  does  feverity  to  'em  when  I  am 
prefent.  To  be  very  frank  with  you,  Sir,  T  muft  own, 
that  where  I  receiv'd  i'o  much  civility  at  firft,  I  could 
hardly  have  expefted  fo  much  lincerity  afterwards.  But 
now  I  have  only  to  wifli,  that  the  laii  were  but  equal  to 
the  firft,  and  that  as  you  have  omitted  nothing  to  oblige 
me,  fo  you  would  omit  nothing  to  improve  me. 

I  caus'd  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  enquire  twice  of 
your  welfare,  by  whoni  [  have  been  inform'd,  that  you 
have  left  your  fpcculative  angle  in  the  Widow's  Coffee- 
houfe,  and  bidding  adieu  for  fome  time  to  all  the  Rehearfals, 
Reviews,  Gazettes,  etc.  have  march'd  off  into  Lincoln- 
fliire.  Thus  I  find  you  vary  your  life  in  the  fcene  at 
leaft,  tho'  not  in  the  aftion  ;  for  tho'  life  for  the  mofl 
part,  like  an  old  play,  be  flill  the  fame,  yet  now  and  then 
a  new  fcene  may  make  it  more  entertaining.  As  for 
myfelf,  I  would  not  have  my  life  a  very  regular  play,  let 
it  be  *  a  good  merry  farce,  a  G-d's  name,  and  a  fig  for 
the  critical  unities  1  For  the  generality  of  men,  a  true 
modern  life  is  like  a  true  modern  play,  neither  tragedy, 
comedy,  nor  farce,  nor  one,  nor  all  of  thefe  ;  every  aftor 
is  much  better  known  by  his  having  the  fame  face,  than 

*  Toltrahlefiira,  in  the  Author's  own  Editi  a  dd's  name  om'i'.ied  there. 
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by  keeping  the  fame  charafter  :  for  we  change  our  minds 
as  ofrea  as  they  can  their  parts,  and  he  who  was  yefter- 
day  Caviar,  is  ro-day  Sir  John  Daw.  So  that  one  miglit 
alk  the  fame  \]ueftion  of  a  modern  life,  that  Rich  did  of 
a  modern  play,  *^'  Pray  do  me  the  favour.  Sir,  to  inform 
*'  me,  Is  this  y   ur  Tragedy  or  your  Comedy  !" 

■^have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this,  becaufe  I  perfuadc 
myfelf  it  might  be  ufcful,  at  a  time  when  we  have  no 
theatre,  to  divert  ourfelves  at  this  great  one.  Here  is  a 
glorious  ftanding  comedy  of  Fools,  at  which  every  man 
is  heartily  merry,  and  thinks himfelf  an  unconcern'd  fpec- 
tator.  This  (to  our  fingular  comfort)  neither  my  Lor<l 
Chamberlain,  nor  the  Queen  herfelf,  can  ever  fhut  up, 
or  filence. — *  While  that  of  Drury  (alas  !)  lies  defolate, 
in  the  profoundeft  peace  :  and  the  melancholy  profpeclof 
the  nymphs  yet  lingering  about  its  beloved  avenues,  ap- 
pears no  lefs  moving  than  that  of  the  Trojan  dames  la- 
menting over  their  ruin'd  Ilium  !  What  now  can  they 
hope,  difpoffefs'd  of  their  ancient  feats,  but  to  ferve  as 
captives  to  the  infulting  viftors  of  the  Hay-market  r  Ths 
afflifted  fubjefts  of  France  do  not,  in  our  Poflman,  fogrie- 
voufly  deplore  the  obftinacy  of  their  arbitrary  monarch, 
as  thefe  perifliing  people  of  Drury,  the  obdurate  heart  ©f 
that  Pharoah,  Rich,  who,  like  him,  difdains  all  propo- 
fals  of  peace  and  accommodation.  Several  libels  have 
been  fecretly  affixed  to  the  great  gates  of  his  impeiial  pa- 
lace in  Bridges-f^reet  :  and  a  memorial,  reprefenting  the 
diftreffes  of  thefe  perfons,  has  been  accidentally  dropt  (as 
we  are  credibly  Informed  by  a  perfon  of  quality)  out  of 
his  firft  minifler  the  chief  box-keeper's  pocket,  at  a  late 
conference  of  the  faid  perfon  of  quality  and  others,  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates,  and  his  Theatrical  Majefly 
on  his  own  part.  Of  this  you  may  expedl  a  copy,  as 
foon  as  it  fliall  be  tranfmitted  to  us  from  a  good  hand. 
As  for  the  late  Congrefs,  it  is  here  reported,  that  it  has 
not  been  wholly  ineffeftual ;  but  this   wants  confirma- 

*  V/hat  follows  to  the  end  of  this  Letter,  is  omitted  in  the  Authors  own 
ilit. 

tion : 
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tioii ;  yet  we  cannot  but  hope  the  concurring  prayers  and 
tears  of  lb  many  wretched  ladies  may  induce  this  hau<Th- 
ty  prince  to  reafon.  I  am,  etc. 


LETTER     X. 

Oft.  19,  1709. 
T  May  truly  lay  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  this  fummer 
than  to  any  of  my  acquaintance,  for  had  it  not  been 
for  the  two  kind  letters  you  lent   rae,   I  had  been  per- 
feftly   oblitufque  meonwi,    obHvifcendus  et  ill'is.      The   only 
companions  I  had  were  thole  Mufes  of  whom  TuUy  fays, 
Adolefcentiam  alunt,  fene£iutem  ohle£lant^  fecundas  res  ornant^ 
adverfis  perfuv'nim  acfolatium  pracbent,  deleSfant  domi^  non  itn- 
pediunt  foris^  pernoclant  nolifcuni^  peregrinantur,  rufticantur  : 
which  is  Indeed  as  much  as  ever  I  expefted  from  them: 
For  the  Mufes,   if  you  take  them  as  companions,  are 
very    pleafant  and  agreeable ;   but   whoever   fliould  be 
forced  to  live  or  depend  upon  'em,    v.ould  find  himfelf  in 
a  very  bad  condition.     That  Qiiiet,  which  Cowley  calls 
the   Companion  of  Ghfcurity^  was  not  wanting  to  me,  un- 
lefs  it  was  interrupted  by  thofe  fears  you  lb  juftly  guefs  I 
had  for  our   friend's  welfare.     'Tis   extremely  kind  in 
you  to  tell  me  the  news  you  heard  of  him,   and  you  have 
delivered  me  from  more  anxiety  than  he  imagines  me 
capable  of  on  his  account,  as  I  am  convinced  by  his  long 
lilence.     However,  the  love  of  fome  things  rewards  it- 
felf,  as  of  virtue,   and  Mr.  Wycherley.     I  am  furprifed 
at  the  danger,  you  tell  me  he  has  been  in,  and  muft  a- 
o-ree  with  you,  that  our  nation  mufl  have  loft  in  him,  as 
much  wit  and   probity,    as  would  have  remain'd    (for 
oucht  I  know)   in  the  reft  of  it.     JVIy  concern  for  his 
friendlliip  will  excufe  me   (iince  I  know  you  honour  him 
fo  much,  and  fince  you  know  I  love  him  above  all  men) 
if  1  vent  a  part  of  my  uneaiinefs  to  you,   and  tell  yoa 
that  there  has  not  been  wanting  one,  to  iniinuate  mali- 
cious untruths  of  me  to  Mr.  Wycherley,  which,  I  fenr^ 

may 
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may  have  had  fome  e.fFe£l  upon  him.  If  fo,  he  will  have 
a  greater  punifliment  for  his  credulity  than  I  could  wifli 
him,  in  that  fellow's  acquaintance.  The  lofs  of  a  faith- 
ful creature  is  fomething,  though  of  ever  fo  contempti- 
ble an  one  ;  and  if  I  Vv'ere  to  change  my  dog  for  fuch  a 
man  as  the  aforcfaid,  I  fliould  think  my  dog  undervalued  : 
(u-lio  follows  me  about  as  conilantly  here  in  the  country, 
as  I  was  ufed  to  do  Mr.  Wycherley  in  tlie  town.) 

Now  1  talk  of  my  dog,  that  I  may  not  treat  of  a  worfe 
fubjecl,  which  my  fpleen  tempts  me  to,   I  will  give  you 
fome  account  of  him  ;  a  thing  not  wholly  unprecedented, 
lince  Montaigne  (to  whom  I  am  but  a  dog  in  comparifon) 
has  done- the  fame  thing -of  his  Cat.      Die  ?mhi  qu^d  melius 
tiefuiiifui  ogam?    You  arc  to  know  then,   that  as  'tis  like- 
nefs  begets  afFe£i:ion,  fo  my  favourite  ^.o^  is  a  little  one, 
a   lean  one,  and  none   of  the  iineft  fliap'd.     He  is  not 
much  a  fpaniel  in  his  fawning,  but  has  (what  might  be 
worth  anv  man's  while  to  imitate  him  in)    a  dumb  furlv 
fort  of  kindnefs,  that  rather  fiiews  itfelf  when  he  thinks 
me  ill  us'd  by  others,  than   vvhen  vre   walk  quietly  and 
peaceably  by  ourfelves.   If  it  be  the  chiefpoint  of  friend- 
fliip  to  comply  with  a  friend's  motions  and  inclinations, 
he  polfeffes  this  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  he  lies  down  when 
I  fit,   and  Walks  when  I  walk,  which  is  more  than  many 
crood  friends  can  pretend  to,  witnefs  our  walk  a  year  ago 
in  St.  James's  Par;.. — Hiftories  are  more  full  of  examples 
of  the  fidelity  of  dogs  than  of  friends,  biit  I  will  not  infill 
xipon  many  of  them,  becaufe  it  is  pofiible  fome  may  be  al- 
moft  as  fabulous  as  thofe  of  Pylades  and  Oreftes,  etc.     I 
will  only  fay  for  the  honour  of  dogs,  that  the  two  mofi:  an- 
tient  and  eileemable  books,  facred  and  prophane,  extant, 
(viz.  the  Scripture  and  Homer)  have  Ibewn  a  particular 
regard  to  thefe  animals.     That  of  Toby  is  the  more  re- 
markable,  becaufe  there  feem'd  no  manner  of  reafon   to 
take  notice  of  the  dog.,  befides  the  great  humanity  of  the 
author.      Homer's  account  of  UlylTes's  dog  Argus  is  the 
mofi  pathetic  imaginable,  all  the  circumfiiances  confider'd, 
and  an  excellent  proof  of  the  old  bard's  good  nature. 

Ulyfl'cs 
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UlyfTes  had  left  him  at  Ithaca  when  he  eraharked  for 
Troy,  and  found  him  at  his  return  after  twenty  years 
(which  by  the  way  is  not  unnatural,  as  <bme  critics  have 
faid,  lincc  I  remember  the  dam  of  my  dog  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  when  file  dy'd  :  May  the  omen  of  lonciE- 
vity  prove  fortunate  tc<  her  fuccellbis.)  You  Tnall  have  it  ■ 
id  verie, 

A  R  Ct  U  S. 
When  wife  Ulyffes,  from  his  native  cpail 
Long  kept  by  wars,  and  long  by  tempefts  toft, 
ArrivM  at  laft,  poor,  old,  difguis'd,  alone. 
To  all  his  friends,   and  ev'n  his  Qiieen  unknown  ; 
Chang'd  as  lie  was,  with  age,  and  toils,  and  cares, 
Furrow'd  his  rey'r.end  face,   and  white  his  hairs, 
tn  his  own  palace  forc'd  to  afk  his  bread, 
Scorn'd  by  thofe  Haves  his  former  bounty  fed. 
Forgot  of  all  his  own  domellic  crew; 
The  faithful  dog  alone  his  rightful  niafterknew  J 
Unfed,  unhous'd,  ncglefted,  on  the  clay, 
Like  an  okl  fervantnow  cafliier'd  he  lay  ; 
Touch'd  with  refentment  of  ungrateful  man. 
And  longing  to  behold  his  antient  Lord  again. 
Hiai  when  he  law — he  rofe,   and  crawl'd  to  meet, 
('Twas  all  he  cou'd)  and  fawn'd,  and  kifs'd  his  feet, 
Sei/.'d  with  dumb  joy — then  faMing  by  hisiide, 
Ovvn'd  his  returning  Lord,  look'd  up,  and  died  I 

Plutarch,  relating  hovv^  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to 
abandon  Athens  in  the  time  of  Themiftocles,  fteps  back 
ao-ain  out  of  the  way  of  his  hiftory,  purely  to  d^fcribe  the 
lamentable  cries  and  bowlings  of  the  poor  dogs  they  left 
behind.  He  makes  mention  of  one,  that  foUow'd  hi^ 
mafler  acrols  the  fea  to  Salamis,  where  he  dy'd,  and 
was  honour'd  with  a  tomb  by  the  AthenianSj  who  gave 
the  name  of  the  Dog's  C^rave  to  that  part  of  the  illand 
•where  he  was  buried.  This  rcfpeft  to  a  dog  in  the  moft 
])olite  people  of  the  world,  is  very  obfervable,  A  mo- 
dern inftance  of  gratitude  to  a  dog  (tlio' we  have  but  few 

fuch) 
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fuch)  is,  that  the  chief  order  of  Denmark  (now  injuri- 
oiifly  call'd  the  order  of  the  Elephant)  was  inltituted  in 
memory  of  the  fidelity  of  a  dog,  nam'd  Wild-brat,  to 
one  of  their  Kings  who  had  been  defcrtcd  by  his  fubjefts  : 
he  gave  his  Order  this  motto,  or  to  this  effeft  (which 
ftill  remains)  IVild-hrot  was  faithful.  Sir  William  Trum- 
bull has  told  me  a  flory  •^'  which  he  heard  from  one  that 
was  prelent :  King  Charles  t.  being  with  fome  of  his 
court  duringhis  troubles,  a  difcourfearofe  what  fort  of  dogs 
deferv'd  pre-eminence,  and  it  being  on  all  hands  agreed 
to  belong  either  to  the  fpaniel  or  grey-hound,  the  King 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  grey -hound,  becaufe 
(faidhe)  it  has  all  the  Good-nature  of  ihe  other  with- 
out the  Fawning.  A  good  piece  of  fatirc  upon  his  cour- 
tiers, with  which  I  will  conclude  my  difcourfe  of  dogs. 
Call  me  a  Cynic,  or  what  you  pleafe,  in  revenge  for  all 
this  impertinence,  I  will  be  contented  ;  provided  you 
Will  but  believe  me,  when  I  fay  a  bold  word  for  a  Chrif- 
tian,  that,  of  all  dogs,  you  will  hnd  none  more  faithful 
than  Your,  etc. 


1 
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April  10,  17  ic. 
Had  written  to  you  fooner,  but  that  I  made  fome  fcruple 
offending  profane  things  to  you  in  holy  week.  Bc- 
fides,  our  family  would  have  been  fcandaiiz'd  to  fee  me 
write,  who  take  it  for  granted  I  write  nothing  but  ungodly 
verfes.  I  afTure  you,  I  am  look'd  upon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  very  well-difpos'd  perfon  ;  no  great  Hun- 
ter indeed,  but  a  great  admirer  of  the  noble  fport,  and 
only  unhaj^py  in  my  want  of  conftitution  for  that,  and 
Drinking.  They  all  fay,  'tis  pity  I  am  fo  {Ickly,  and  I 
think  'tis  pity  they  are  fo  healthy.  But  I  fay  nothing 
that  may  deftroy  their  good  opinion  of  me  :  I  have  nor 
quoted  one  Latin  author  lince  I  came  down,  but  have 

*  Sir  Philip  Warwick  tells  this  ftorv  in  his  Memoirs. 

Vol.  Ill,  Z  3      '  learn'a 
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Icarn'd  without  book  a  fong  of  Mr.  Thomas  Durfey's, 
who  is  your  only  Poet  of  tolerable  reputation  in  this 
country.  He  makes  all  the  merriment  in  our  entertain- 
ments, and  but  for  him,  there  would  be  fo  miferable  a 
dearth  of  catches,  that,  1  fear,  they  would  put  either 
the  Parfon  or  me  upon  making  fome  for  'em.  Any  man, 
of  any  quality,  is  heartily  welcome  to  the  befl  toping- 
table  of  our  gentry,  who  can  roar  out  fome  Rhapfodies 
of  his  works :  fo  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  w^as  faid 
of  Homer  to  his  detraftors ;  What !  dares  any  man  fpeak 
againft  him  who  has  given  fo  many  men  to  eat  ?  (meaning 
■the  Rhapfodifts  who  liv'd  by  repeating  his  verfes)  thus 
may  it  be  faid  of  Mr.  Durfey  to  his  detractors ;  Dares 
jiny  one  defpife  him,  who  has  made  fo  many  xntn  drink  ? 
Alas,  Sir  ?  this  is  a  glory  which  neither  you  nor  I  muft 
ever  pretend  to.  Neither  you  with  your  Ovid,  nor  I 
with  my  Statius,  can  amufe  a  board  of  juftices  and  ex- 
traordinary fquires,  or  gain  one  hum  of  approbation,  or 
laugh  of  admiration.  Thefe  things  (they  w^ouldfay)  are 
too  ftudious,  they  may  do  well  enough  with  fuch  as  love 
reading,  but  give  us  your  ancient  Poet  Mr.  Durfey  ! 
'Tis  mortifying  enough,  it  muft  be  confefs'd;  but  how- 
ever let  us  proceed  in  the  way  that  nature  has  direftcd 
■us — Miiltl  multafciunt^  fed  ne?no  omnia,  as  It  is  faid  in  the 
almanack.  Let  us  communicate  our  works  for  our  mu- 
tual comfort  :  fend  me  elegies,  and  you  fliall  not  want 
heroics.  At  prefent,  I  liave  only  thefe  arguments  in 
profe  to  the  Thebaid,  which  you  claim  by  promife,  as 
I  do  your  tranllation  of  Pats  me  Sulmo  tenet^ — and  the 
Riv'y ;  the  reft  1  hope  for  as  foon  as  you  can  conveniently 
tranfcribe  them,  and  whatfoever  orders  you  arepleas'dto 
o-ive  me  Ihall  be  punftually  obey'd  by 

Your,  etc. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XIL 

May  10,  1 7 10. 
T  Had  not  fo  long  omitted  to  exprefs  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  you  for  lb  much  good-nature  and  friendHiip 
•as  you  lately  fliow'd  me  ;  but  that  I  am  bvit  juft  returned 
to  my  own  hermitage,  from  IVIr.  C^-'s,  who  has  done 
me  fo  many  fav^ours,  that  1  am  almoft  inclin'd  to  think 
my  friends  infe£l  one  another,  and  that  your  converfation 
with  him  has  made  him  as  obliging  to  me  as  yourfelf.  I 
can  aflure  you,  he  has  a  lincere  refpe£l:  for  you,  and  this 
I  believe,  he  has  partly  contracted  from  me,  who  am  too 
full  of  you  not  to  overflow  upon  thofe  I  converfe  witli. 
But  I  muft  now  be  contented  to  converfe  only  with  t!ie 
dead  of  this  world,  that  is  to  fay,  the  dull  and  obfcure 
every  way  obfcure,  in  their  intellefts  as  well  as  their 
perfons  :  or  elfe  have  recourfe  to  the  living  dead,  the  old 
authors  with  whom  you  are  fo  well  acquainted,  even  from 
Virgil  down  to  Aulus  Gellius,  whom  I  do  not  think  a 
critic  by  any  means  to  be  compar'd  to  Mr.  Dennis  : 
And  I  muft  declare  pofitively  to  you,  that  I  will  perfiil 
in  this  opinion,  till  you  become  a  little  more  civil  to  At- 
ticus.  Who  could  have  imagin'd,  that  he,  who  had 
efcap'd  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  time,  unhurt  even  by 
the  profcriptions  of  Antony  and  Auguftus,  fhould  in 
thefedays  find  an  enemy  more  fevere  and  barbarous  than 
thofe  tyrants  ?  and  that  enemy  the  gentlcft  too,  the 
beft-natur'd  of  mortals,  Mr.  Cromwell,  whom  I  muft 
in  this  compare  once  more  to  Auguftus  :  who  feem'd 
not  more  unlike  himfelf,  in  the  fcverity  of  one  part  of 
his  life  and  the  clemency  of  the  other,  than  you.  I 
leave  you  to  refledl  on  this,  and  hope  that  time  (which 
mollifies  rocks,  and  of  ftiff  things  makes  limber)  will 
turn  a  refolute  critic  to  a  gentle  reader  •  and  inftead  of 
this  pofitive,  tremendous  new-fafliion'd  Mr.  Cromwell, 
reftore  unto  us  our  old  acquaintance,  the  foft,  beneficent, 
and  courteous  Mr.  Cromwell. 

I  expeft  much,  towards  the  civilizing  of  you  in  your 

Z  z  2  critical 
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critical  capacity,  from  the  innocent  air  and  tranquillity 
of  our  Forcft,  when  you  do  me  the  favour  to  vifit  it.     In 
the  mean  time,  it  would  do  well  by  way  of  preparative, 
if  you  would  duly  and  conftantlv  every  morning  read  over 
a  pafloral  of  Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  and  let  the  lady  Ifa- 
bella  put  your  Macrobius  and  Aulus  Gellius  fomewhere 
out  of  your  way,  for  a  month  or  fo.     Who  knows,  but 
travelling  and  long  airing  in  an  open  field,  may  contribute 
more  fuccefsfully  to  the  cooling  a  critic's  feverity,  than 
it  did  to  the  alTuaglng  of  Mr.  Cheek's  anger,  of  old  ?  In 
thele  fields  you  will  be  fecurc  of  finding  no  enemy,  but 
the  raoft  faithful  and  affcdtionate  of  your  friends,  etc. 


LETTER     XIII. 

May  T7,  1710. 
A  FTER  I  had  recover'd  from  a  dangerous  illnefs  which 
was  firft  contrafted  in  town,  about  a  fortnight  after 
my  coming  hither  I  troubled  you  with'  a  letter,  and  * 
paper  inclos'd,  which  you  had  been  fo  obliging  as  to  defire 
a  light  of  wdien  lall  1  faw  you,  promifing  me  in  return 
fome  tranllations  of  yours  from  Ovid.  Since  when,  I 
have  not  had  a  fyllable  from  your  hands,  fo  that  'tis  to 
be  fear'd  that  tho'  I  have  efcap'd  death,  I  have  not  obli- 
vion. I  (liould  at  leafl  have  expedted  you  to  have  finifh- 
ed  that  elegy  upon  me,  which  you  told  me,  you  was  upon 
the  point  of  beginning  when  I  was  fick  in  London;  if 
you  will  but  do  lb  much  for  me  firft,  I  will  give  you  leave 
to  forget  me  afterwards ;  and  for  my  own  part  will  die 
nt  difcretion,  and  at  my  leifure.  But  1  fear  I  muft  be 
forced,  like  many  learned  authors,  to  Write  my  own  epi- 
taph, if  I  would  be  remembered  at  all.  Monlieur  de  la 
Fontaine*s  would  fit  me  to  a  hair  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  fa- 
crilege  (do you  think  it  is  not  r)  to  fleal  epitaphs.  In  my 
prefent  living  dead  condition,  nothing  would  be  properer 

*  Vcrfes  on  Silence,  in  imitation  of  the  Earl  of  Rocliefler's  poem  on  No- 
thing 5  ^oiic  at  fourteen  years  old, 

•'  ' .         —  .  than 
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tlian  Ohliiujqv.c  meorum,   oblivifcendus   et   illis,  but  that  un- 
luckily I  can't  forget  my  friends,   and  the  civilities  I  re- 
ceived from  yourfelf,   and  fome  others.     They  fay  indeed 
'tis  one  quality  of  generous  minds  to  forget  the  obligations 
thcv  have  conferred,  and  perhaps  too  itmay  be  fo  to  forget 
thofe  on  whom  theyconferr'd'em  :  Then  indeed  I  mull  be 
forgotten  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  !    I  am,  it  mull  be 
own'd,  dead  in  a  natural  capacity,  accordingtoivlr.  Bicker- 
ilaff;  dead  in  a  poetical  capacity,  as  a  damn'd  author; 
and  dead  in  a   civil  capacity,   as  a  ufelefs  member  of  the 
Commonwealth.     But  refleft,  dear  Sir,  what  melancholy 
cfFefts  may  enfue,  if  dead  men  are  not  civil  to  one  an- 
other I   If  he  who  has    nothing  to  do  himfelf,  will  not 
comfort  and  fupport  another  in  his  idlenefs  :  If  thofe  who 
are  to  die  themfelves,  will  not  now  and  then  pay  the  cha_ 
rity  of  viliting  a  tomb  and  a  dead  friend,  and  llrowing  a 
few  flowers  over  him  :  In    the  fliadcs  where  I  am,  the 
Inhabitants  have  a  mutual  compallion   for  each   other  ; 
being  all  alike  Inanes',   wj  faunter  to  one  another's  habi- 
tations, and  daily  affifl  each  other   in  doing  nothing  a^- 
all.     This  I  mention  for  your  edification  and   example 
that,  all  alive  as  you  are,  you  may  not  fometimes  difdain 

' defi>ere  in  loco.     Tho'  you  are  no  papill,  and  have 

not  fo  much  regard  to  the  dead  as  to  addrefs  yourfelf  t& 
them  (which  I  plainly  perceive  by  your  filence)  yet  I 
hope  you  are  not  one  of  thofe  heterodox,  who  hold 
them  to  be  totally  infenlible  of  the  good  offices  and  kind 
wilhes  of  their  living  friends,  and  to  be  in  a  dull  Hate  of 
fleep,  without  one  dream  of  thole  they  left  behind  them. 
If  you  are,  let  this  letter  convince  you  to  the  contrary, 
which  alTures  you  I  am  Hill,  tho'  in  a  Hate  of  fcparation. 

Your,  etc. 

P.  S.  This  letter  of  deaths  puts  me  in  mind  of  poor 
Mr.  Betterton's ;  over  whom  I  would  have  this  fentence 
of  Tully  for  an  epitaph,  which  will  ferve  him  as  well  in 
his  Moral,  as  his  Theatrical  capacity. 

Vita  bene  aSia  jncundijjima  ej}  recordatio, 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XIV. 

June  24,  1710. 
'^'T~'IS  very  natural  for  a  young  friend,  and  a  young 
lover,  to  think  the  perfons  they  love  have  nothing 
to  do  but  topleafe  them  ;  when  perhaps  they,  for  their 
parts,  had  twenty  other  engagements  before.  This  was 
jny  cafe,  when  I  wonder'd  I  did  not  hear  from  you  ;  but 
1  no  fooner  receiv'd  your  fhort  letter,  but  I  forgot  your 
long  filencc  :  and  fo  many  fine  things  as  you  faid  of  me 
could  not  but  have  wrought  a  cure  oa  my  own  ficknefs, 
if  "it  had  npt  been  of  the  nature  of  that,  which  is  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer.  'Twas  impoffible  you  could 
tave  better  tim'd  your  compliment  on  my  philofophy  ;  it 
was  certainly  properefl  to  commend  me  for  it  juft  wheal 
moil  needed  it,  and  when  I  could  leaft  be  proud  of  it  ; 
that  Is,  when  I  was  in  pain.  'Tis  not  eafy  to  exprefs 
what  ai  exaltation  It  gave  to  my  fpirits,  above  all  the 
cordials  of  ray  doftor  ;  and  'tis  no  compliment  to  tell  you, 
that  your  compliments  were  fweeter  than  the  fvveetcft  of 
his  juleps  and  fyrups.  But  if  you  will  not  believe  fo- 
much. 

Pour  le  molm.,   voire  compliment 

M*a  fouhze  dam  ce  moinent ; 

Et  dcs  qvLonmeVeJi  venu  faire 

Jdi  cha£e  mon  apoticaire, 

lit  I  cfivoje  ?non  laveTnent. 

Neverthelefs,  I  would  not  have  you  entirely  lay  afidc 
the  thoughts  of  my  epitaph,  any  more  than  I  do  thofe  of 
the  probability  of  my  becoming  (ere  long)  the  fubjeft  of 
one.  For  death  has  of  late  been  very  familiar  with  fome 
of  my  fize ;  I  am  told  my  Lord  Lumley  and  Mr.  Litton 
are  gone  before  me ;  and  tho'  I  may  now,  without 
\;anitv,  efiieem  mvfclf  the  leafl  thine;  like  a  man  In  Eng- 
land,  yet  1  can't  but  be  lorry,  two  horoes  offuch  a  make 
Should  die  inglorious  in  their  beds ;  when  it  had  been  a 
fate  more  worthy  our  lize,  had  they  met  with  theirs  from 

an. 
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an  irruption  of  Cranes,  or  ether  warlike  animals,  thofe 
ancient  enemies  to  our  Pygmsean  anceftors  I  You  of  a 
fuperior  fpecies  little  regard  what  befals  us  ho-munciones 
fefquipedales ',  however,  you  have  no  reafon  to  be  foun- 
concern'd,  fince  all  phyncians  agree  there  is  no  greater 
fign  of  a  plague  among  men,  than  a  mortality  among 
frogs.  I  was  the  other  day  in  company  with  a  lady,  wh» 
rally'd  myperfon  fo  much,  as  to  caufe  a  total  fubverfioa 
of  my  countenance  :  fome  days  after,  to  be  revenged  oa 
her,  I  prefented  her,  among  other  company,  the  follow- 
ing Rondeau  on  that  occafion,  which  1  delire  you  to 
iliow  Sappho. 

Xou  know  where  you  did  defpife 
{T'other  day)  my  Utile  eycs^ 
Little  legs^  and  little  thighs^ 
And  feme  things  of  little  ^ze. 

Toil  know  where. 

You^  ''tistruey  have  fine  black  eyes ^ 
^aper  legs,  and  tempting  thighs. 
Yet  what  fnore  than  all  ice  prize 
Is  a  thing  of  Utile  fize, 

Ycu  know  ivhere. 

This  fort  of  writing  call'd  the  Rondeau  is  what  I  ne- 
ver knew  praftis'd  in  our  nation,  and,  I  verily  believe, 
it  was  not  in  ufe  with  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  neither  Ma- 
crobius  nor  Hyglnus  taking  the  leall  notice  of  it.  'Tis  to 
be  obferv'd,  that  the  vulgar  fpelling  and  pronouncing  it 
round  O,  is  a  manifeft  corruption,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
allow'd  of  by  critics.  Some  may  miflakenly  imagine 
that  it  was  a  fort  of  Rondeau  which  the  Gallick  foldiers 
fung  in  Csefar's  trium.ph  over  Gaul — Gallias  Cccfar  fuhcgit 
etc.  as  it  is  recorded  by  Suetonius  in  Julio,  and  fo  derive 
its  original  from  the  ancient  Gauls  to  the  modern  French  : 
but  this  is  erroneous  :  the  words  there  not  beinsr  ranscd 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Rondeau,  as  laid  down  by 
Clement  Marot.  If  you  will  fay,  that  the  fong  of  the 
foldiers  might  be  only  the  rude  beginning  of  this  kind  of 
,   ^  Poem, 
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Poem,  and  fo  confequently  imperfe£V,  neither  Helnfins 
nor  I  can  be  of  that  opinion  ;  and  fo  I  conclude,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

But,  Sir,  I  afk  your  pardon  for  all  this  buffoonery, 
which  I  could  not  addrefs  to  any  one  fo  well  as  to  you, 
iince  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  you  moll  ealily 
forgive  my  impertinencies.  'Tis  only  to  fhow  you  that 
I  am  mindful  of  you  at  all  times ;  that  I  write  at  al[ 
times ;  and  as  nothing  I  can  fay  can  be  worth  your  read- 
ing, fo  I  may  as  well  throw  out  what  comes  uppermoft, 
as  iludv  to  be  dull.     I  am,  etc. 


LETTER     XV. 

From  Mr.  Cromwell, 

July  15,  1 7 10. 
A  T  laft  I  have  prevail'd  over  a  lazy  humour  to  tranf-- 
cribe  this  elegy  :  I  havechanged  thefituationof  fomc 
of  the  Latin  verfes,  and  made  fome  interpolations,  but 
I  hope  they  are  not  abfurd,  and  foreign  to  my  author's 
{q\\(c  and  manner  ;  but  they  are  referr'd  to  your  cenfure, 
as  a  debt;  whom  I  elleem  no  lefs  a  critic  than  a  poet  :  I 
expeft  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  rigour  as  I  have  prac- 
tis'd  to  Mr.  Dryden  and  you. 

Hanc  veniom  petimufque  damufque  viajjim. 

I  delire  the  favour  of  your  opinion,  why   Priam,  in 

his  fpeech  to  P^iyrrus  in  the  fecond  ^^neid,  fays  this  to 

him, 

At  r.on  illcy  fa  turn  qno  te  me  fit  iris,   Achilles. 

He  would  intimate  (I  fancy  by  Phyrrus's  anfwer)  only 
his  def^eneracy  :  but  then  thefe  following  lines  of  the  Ver- 
izon (I  fuppofe.from  Homer's  hillory)  feem  abfurd  in  the 
mouth  of  Priam,  viz. 

He  cbear'd  my  for  rows  ^  and  for  ftnns  of  gold. 

The  hhodlefs  carcafeoffuy  HQ^tor  fold. 

1  am  Your,  etc. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XVL 

T  Give  you  thanks  for  the  veriion.you  fent  me  of  Ovid's 
eleo-v.     It  Is   verv  much  an  ImaGje  of  that   author's 
wrltin"-,  who  has  an  ac^reeableneis  that  charms  us  without 
correftnefs,  like  a  miftrefs,  whofe  faults  we  fee,  but  iove 
her  with  them  all.      Yoa  have  very  judiciouilv  alter'd  his 
method  in  fome  places,   and   i  can  Rnd  nothing  v/hlch  I 
dare  iniift  upon  as  an  error  :  what  I  have  written  in   the 
margins   being  merely   guelTes  at  a  little  improvement, 
rather  than  criticifms.     1  affure  you  I  do  not  expeft  yon 
fhould  fubfcribe'  to  my  private  notions   but  vvhen   yoa 
fliall  judge  them   agreeable    to  rcafon  and  good  fenfe. 
What  I  have  done  is  not  as  a  critic,   but  as  a  friend  :  I 
know  too  well  how  many  qualities  are  requifite  to  make 
the  one,   and  that  I  want  aliriOft  ail  1  can  reckon  up  ;  but 
I  am  fure  I  do  not  w\'int  inclination,  nor,  I  hope,  capa- 
city to  be  the  other.     Nor  fliall  I  take  it  at   all  amifs, 
that  another  diffents  from  my  opinion  :  'Tis  no  more  than 
I  have  often  done  from  my  own  ;  and  indeed,  the  more 
a  man  advances  In  underflanding,  he  becomes  the  more 
every  day  a  critic  upon  himfelf,  and  finds  fomething  ol* 
other  ftill  to  blame  in  his  former  notions  and  opinions. 
I  could  be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  tranllatcd  the  nth 
elesv  of  lib.  ii.  Jri  am- cam  navbantern.      The  8th  of  book 
ill,  or  the  iith  of  book  iii,  which  are  abave  ail  others 
my  particular  favonrites,  efpecially  the  laft  of  thefe. 

As  to  the  paffage  of  which  you  ailc  my  opinion  in  the  fe- 
cond  /Eneid,  it  is  either  fo  plain  as  to  require  no  folution  ; 
or  elfe  (which  is  very  probable)  you  fee  farther  iitoit 
than  I  can.  Priam  would  fay,  that  "  Aciiille  ■  (whom 
*'  furely  you  only  feign  to  be  your  father,  fince  your 
*«  aftions  are  fo  different  from  his)  did  not  ufe  me  thus 
"  inhumanly.  He  blufli'd  at  his  murder  of  Heftor, 
"  when  he  faw  my  forrows  for  him  ;  and  reflored  his 
«'  dead  body  to  me  to  be  buried."  To  this  the  anfwer 
%£  Pyrrhus  feems  to  be  agreeable  enough.  *'  Go  then 
Vol.  Ill,  A  a  a  ta 
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"  to  the  fhades,  and  tell  Achilles  how  1  degenerate 
"  from  him  :"  granting  the  truth  of  what  Priam  had 
faid  of  the  difference  between  them.  Indeed  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  mentioning  here  what  Virgil  more  judicioufly 
pafles  in  iilence,  the  circumftance  of  Achilles's  felling 
for  money  the  body  of  HeSor,  feems  not  fo  proper  ;  it  in 
fome  meafure  leffening  the  character  of  Achilles's  gc- 
nerofity  and  piety,  which  is  the  very  point  of  which 
Priam,  endeavours  in  this  place  to  convince  his  fon, 
and  to  reproach  him  with  the  want  of.  But  the  truth 
of  this  circumftance  is  no  way  to  be  queftion'd,  being 
exprefsly  taken  from  Homer,  who  reprefents  Achilles 
weeping  for  Priam,  yet  receiving  the  gold,  Iliad  xxiv. 
For  when  he  gives  the  body,  he  ufes  thefe  words,  "  O 
*'  my  friend  Patroclus  ;  forgive  me  that  I  quit  the 
*'  corpfe  of  him  who  kill'd  thee  ;  I  have  great  gifts  in 
<'  ranfom  for  it,  which  I  will  beftow  upon  thy  funeral.-^* 

I  am,  etc. 


LETTER    XVII. 

From   Mr.    Cromwell, 

Aug.  5,  1 7 10. 
T  OOKING  among  fome  French  rhymes,  I  was  agree- 
ably  furpriz'd  to  find  in  the  Rondeau  oV'' Pour  Is  mains 
—your  Apoticaire  and  Lavement,  which  I  took  for  your 
own  ;  fo  much  is  your  Mufe  of  intelligence  with  the  wits 
of  all  languages.  You  have  refin'd  upon  Voiture,  whofe 
Ou  vous  Jave%  is  much  inferior  to  your  Tou  know  where, 
— You  do  not  only  pay  your  club  with  your  author  (as 
our  friend  fays)  but  the  whole  reckoning  ;  who  can  form 
fuch  pretty  lines  from  fo  trivial  a  hint. 

For  my  \  Elegy  ;  'tis  confefe'd,  that  the  topography  of 
Sulmo  in  Latin  makes  but  an  aukward  figure  in  the  ver- 

*   In  Voiturc's  Poems. 

•\  Ovid's  Amyrum,  i.  li,  e!.  v6.  Pars  me  Sulsio,  etc. 

lion. 
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iion.  Your  couplet  of  the  dog-ftar  is  very  fine,  but  may- 
be too  fublime  in  this  place.  I  langh'd  heartily  at  your 
note  upon  Paradife  ;  for  to  make  Ovid  talk  of  the  garden 
of  Eden^  is  certainly  molt  ahfurd  ;  but  Xenopiion  in  his 
Oeconomlcs,  fpeakingof  a  garden  finely  planted  and  wa- 
tered (as  is  heredefcribed)  calls  it  Paradifos  :  'Tis  an  in- 
terpolation indeed,  and  ferves  for  a  gradation  to  the  ce- 
Jeflial  orb  ;  which  expreffes  in  fome  Ibrt  the  Sidus  Cj/hris 
in  parte  ccsll — How  trees  can  enjoy,  let  the  naturalifts 
determine  ;  but  the  poets  make  them  fenlitive,  lovers, 
bachelors,  and  mr.rrled.  Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  lib. 
ii.  Horace  Ode  xv,  lib,  ii.  Platanus  calcbs  evincet  ulmos. 
Epod  ii.  Ergo  ant  adulta  vitinrn  propagme  /iliai  mariiaf 
populos.  Your  critiqiie  is  a  ^ery  Dolccpiccante ',  for  after 
the  many  faults  you  juftly  find,  you  fmooth  your  ri- 
gour :  but  an  obliging  thing  is  owing  (you  think)  to 
one  who  fo  much  eftccms  and  admires  you,  and  who 
fhall  ever  be  Your,   etc. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

Auguft2T,     1710. 

WOUR  Letters  are  a  perfeft  charity  to  a  man  in  retire- 
ment, utterly  forgotten  of  all  his  friends  but  you  ; 
for  fince  Mr.  Wycherley  left  London,  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  from  him  ;  though  juft  before,  and  once  fince,  I 
writ  to  him,  and  tho'  1  know  myfelf  guilty  of  no  oftence 
but  of  doing  fincercly  juft  what  he  ^' bid  me— Hoc  mihi 
libertas,  bocpia  lingua  dedit  ! — But  the  greatell:  injury  he 
does  me  is  the  keeping  me  in  ignorance  of  his  u'elfare, 
which  I  am  always  very  folicitous  for,  and  very  uneafy 
in  the  fear  of  any  indifpofition  that  may  befal  him.  In 
what  I  fent  you  fome  time  ago,  you  have  not  verfe 
enough  to  be  fevere  upon, in  revenge  for  my  lafb  criticifm  : 
In  one  point  I  mufl  perfift,  that  is  to  fay  my  dillike  of 

*  Correfling  his  verfcs.     See  chc  letters  in  1706,  and  the  following  years, 
of  Mr.  Wychtiky  and  Mr.  Pope. 

A  a  a  3  your 
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your  Paraclilc,  in  Which  I  take  no  pleafure  ;  T  know  very 
well  tiiat  in  Greek  'tis  not  only  us'd  by  Xenophon,  but 
is  a  common  word  for  any  garden  ;  but  in  Englifh  it  bears 
the  lignification  and  conveys  the  Idea  of  Eden,  which 
alone  is  (I  think)  a  reafon  againft  making  Ovid  ufe  it; 
who  will  be  thought  to  talk  too  much  like  a  Chrillian  in 
your  verlion  at  leaft,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in 
Latin  or  Greek.     As  for  all  the  reft  of  my  remarks,  fince 
you  do  not  laugh  at  them  as  at  this,  I  can  be  To  civil  as 
not  to  lay  any  ftrefs  upon  them  (as,  I  think,  I  told  you 
before)  and  in  particular  in  the  point  of  i/Vi-i  £'«/y'/«^,  you 
have,  I  muft  own,   fully  fiitisfied  me  that  the  expreffion 
is  not  only  defenlibie,  but  beautiful.     I  fhall  be  very 
glad  to  fee  your  tranflationof  the  elegy,   Adaimcam  iiavl- 
garJ,;m^  as  foon   as  you  can  ;  for  (without  a  compliment 
to  you)  every  thing  you  write,  either  in  vcrfe  or  profe, 
is  welcome  to  me;  and  you  may  be  confident,   (if  my 
opinion  can  be  of  any  fort  of  confequence  in  any  thing) 
that  I  will  never  be  unlinccre,  tho'  I  may  be  often  mifta- 
ken.     To  ufc  lincerity  with  you  is  but  paying  you  in 
your  own  coin,   from  whom  I  have  experienced  fo  much 
of  it  ;  and  I  heed  not  tell  you,  how  much  ]  really  efleeni 
you,  when  I  eflccm  nothing  in  the  world  lo  much  as  that 
quality.     I  know,  you  fometimes  fay  civil  things  to  me 
in  vour  epiftolary  ftyle,  but  thofe  I  am  to  make  allowance 
for,  as  particularly  when  you  talk  oi admiring ;  'tis  a  word 
you  are  fo  us'd  to  in  converfation  of  Ladies,   that  it  will 
creep  into  your  difconrfe,   in  fpitc  of  you,  even  to  your 
friends.     But  as  women,  when  they    think    themfelves 
fecure  of  admiration,  commit  a  thoufand  negligences, 
which  ib.ow-^hcm  fo  much  at  di  fad  vantage  and  off  their 
Cfuard,  as  to  lofe  the  little  real  love  they  had  before  :  fo 
when  men  imagine  others  entertain  fome  efteem  for  their 
abilities,  they  often  expofe  all  their  impcrfcftions  and 
foolifli  works,  to  the  difparagement  of  the  little  wit  they 
were  thouglit  matters  of.     I  am  going  to  exemplify  thisto 
you,  in  puLting  into  your  hands  (being  encouraged  by  fo 
ynuch  indulgence)  fome  verfes  of  my  youth^  or  rather 

child-' 
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childhood  ;  which  (as  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Waller) 
were  intended  in  imitation  of  his  manner '^' ;  and  are, 
perhaps,  luch  imitations,  as  thofe  you  lee  in  aukward 
country  dames,  of  the  fine  and  well  brfd  ladies  of  the 
court.  If  you  will  take  them  with  you  into  Lincolnlhire, 
they  may  fave  you  one  hour  from  the  converfation  of  the 
country  gentlemen  and  tlieir  tenants  (who  differ  but  in 
drefs  and  p.ame)  which,  if  it  be  there  as  bad  as  here,  is 
even  wdk  than  my  poetry.  I  hope  your  flay  there  will 
be  no  longer  than  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  calls  it)  to  rob  the 
country,  and  run  away  to  London  with  your  money.  In. 
the  iv.c^n  time  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  line  from  you,  and 
am  (as  I  will  never  ceafe  to  be)  Your,  etc. 


I 


LETTER     XIX.' 

Oft.  12,    I71O. 

Deferred  anfwering  your  laflr,  upon  the  advice  I  re- 
ceiv'd,  that  you  v\^ere  leaving  the  tov/n  for  fome  time, 
and  expefted  your  return  with  impatience,  having  then 
a  delign  of  feeing  my  friends  there,  among  the  firft  of 
which  1  have  reafon  to  account  yourfelf.  But  my  almofl 
continual  illnelTes  prevent  that,  as  well  as  m.oft  other 
fatisfa£lions  of  my  life  :  However,  I  may  fay  one  good 
thing  oflicknefs,  that  it  is  the  beft  cure  in  nature  for 
ambition,  and  deligns  upon  the  world  or  fortune  :  It 
makes  a  man  pretty  indifferent  for  the  future,  provided 
he  can  but  be  eaf> ,  by  intervals,  for  the  prefent.  He 
will  be  content  to  compound  for  his  quiet  only,  and 
leave  all  the  circumfiandal  part  and  pomp  of  life  to  thofe, 
who  have  a  health  vigorous  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  mif- 
treffes  of  their  delires.  I  thank  God,  there  is  nothing  out 
of  myfelf  which  I  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  feeking,  ex- 
cept a  friend  ;  ahappinefs  1  once  hop'd  to  have  poiTefs'd 
in  Mr. Wycherley  ;  but  —^antum  mutatus  ab  illo! — I  have 

*  One  or  two  of  thefc  were  fince  printeJ  a.-nong  other  Imitaticns  done  ia 
his  youth. 

for 
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for  Ibine  years  been  employ'd  much  like  children  tliatLuild 
Jioufcs  with  cards,  endeavouring  very  hufdy  and  eagerly 
to  raiie  a  friendfl:iip,  which  the  firft  breath  of  any  ill- 
Hatiu-'d  by -ftander  could  pufr  away. — But  I  will  troable 
>ou  no  farther  with  writing,  nor  myfelf  with  thinking, 
of  this  fubjeft* 

I  was  mightily  pleafed  to  perceive  by  your  quotation 
from  VoiturCy  that  you  had  track'd  me  fo  far  as  France. 
You  fee  'tis  with  weak  heads  as  with  weak  ftoniachs,  they 
immediately  throw  out  what  they  received  lafb;  and  Vv^bat 
they   read,  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  mind,  like  oil 
upon   water,    without  incorporating.      Ihi"^,    1    think, 
Eowever,  can't  be  faid  of  the  iove-verfes  I  iaft  troubled 
Tou  with,  where  all  (I  am  atraid)  is  fo  puerile  and  fo  like 
the  author,  that  no  body  will  fufpe£l  any  thing  to  be 
fcorrow'd.     Yet  you   (as  a  fri-.id,   entertaining  a  better 
opinion    of   ihem)   it    feems,    fcarch'd   in  Waller,    but 
fcarch'd  in  vain.     Your  judgment  of  them  is   (I  think) 
very  rif»ht, — i'or  it  was  my  own  opinion  before.     If  you 
-think  ''cm  not  worth  the  trouble  of  correfting,  pray  tell 
me  fo  freelv,  and  it  will  fave  me  a  labour;   if  you  think 
the  contrary,,  you  would  particularly  oblige  me  by  your 
remarks  on  the  feveral  thoughts  as  they  occur.     I  long  to 
be  iVibbliiio-  at  your  verfes,  and  have  not    forgot    who 
promis'd  me   Ovid's  elegy  Ad  Amicam  navigantem.     Had 
bvul  been  as  long  compofing  it,  as  you  in  fending  it, 
the  lad.v  mit;hthave  fail'd  to  Gades,  and  receiv'd  it  at  her 
•-'Cturn.'     1  have  really  a  great  itch  of  criticlfm  upon  me, 
but  Want  matter  here  in  the  country ;  which  I  delirc  you 
to  furnilh  me  with,  as  1  Ao  you  in  the  town, 
Slcjlrvnt  (ludi'i  fa^dera  quifquefui, 

i  am-  obliged  to  Mr.  Caryl  (whom,  you  tell  me,  you 
rjH^t  at  Enfom)  for  telling  you  truth,  as  a  man  is  in  tliefe 
davs  to  anv  one  that  will  tell  truth  to  his  advantage; 
and  I  think  none  is  more  to  mine,  than  what  he  told 
yo-u,  and  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  tell  all  the  world,  that  I 
itavc  iin  extreme  affeaion  and  eftcem  for  you. 

Tecum 
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Tecum  eie?ii?ri  kngos  jvemini  CGvfiimere  foles^ 
Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  noSles  ; 
TJnum  opiiA  et  requiem  pariter  difponimus  amb^y 
Aique  verecunda  laxamus  fcria  menfa. 

By  thefe  Epida:^  as  I  take  it,  Perlius  meant  the  Portugal 
Snuff  and  burnt  Claret,  which  he  took  with  his  mailer 
Cornutus  ;  and  the  verecunda  tnenfa  was,  without  diipute, 
Tome  coffee-houle  table  of  the  ancients. — I  will  onlv  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  four  lines  are  as  elegant  and  mulical  as 
any  in  Perlius,  not  excepting  thofe  lix  or  feven  which. 
Mr.  Dryden  quotes  as  the  only  fuch  in  all  that  author. — • 
1  could  be  heartily  glad  to  repeat  the  fatisfadtion  defcrib'd 
in  them,  being  truly  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    XX. 

Oftobcr  28,    1710, 

I  Am  glad  to  fmd  by  your  lail  letter  that  you  write  to 
me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  letting  down  your 
thoughts,  as  they  occur,  and  dealing  plainly  with  me  in 
the  matter  of  my  own  trifles,  which,  I  allure  you,  I  never 
valued  half  fo  much  as  I  do  that  fincerity  in  you  which 
they  were  the  occalion  of  dircovcring  to  me  ;  and  which 
while  I  am  happy  in,  1  may  be  trufted  with  that  danger- 
ous weapon,   Poetry,  lince  I  fiiall  do  nothing  with  it  but 
-after  alking  and  following  your  advice.     I  value  lincerity 
the  more,   as  I  find  by  fad  experience,  the  praflice  of  it 
is  more  dangerous;  writers  rarely  pardoning  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  verfes,  even  tho'  themfelves  pronounce 
fentence  upon  them. — As  to  Mr.  Philips's  Paftorals,  I 
take  the  firft  to  be  infinitely  the  beft,  and  the  fecond  the 
worfb ;  the  third   is   for  the  greateft  part  a  tranllatioa 
from  Virgil's  Daphnis.        I  will  not  foreftal  your  judg- 
ment of  the  reft,  only  obferve  in  that  of  the  Nightingale 
thefe  lines  (Ipeakmg  of  the  mulicians  ph^ying   on  the 
harp) 

Now 
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Now  lightly  Jkmuning  o'er  the  JI rings  they  p aft ^ 
Like  wifigs  that  gnitly  brufo  the  plying  grafsy 
And  melting  airs  arife  at  their  connnand ; 
jind  noWf  laborious^  zvith  a  weighty  handy 
He  fmks  into  the  cords,  zvith  folemn  paccy 
And  gives  the  /welling  tones  a  manly  grace. 

To  which  nothing  can  be  objeded,  but  that  they  are  too 
lofty  for  pailoral,  efpecially  being  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  lliepherd,  as  they  are  here  ;  in  the  poet's  own  perfon 
they  had  lieen  (I  believe)  more  proper.  They  are  more 
after  Virgil's  manner  than  that  of  Theocritus,  whom  yet 
in  the  charadler  of  paftoral  he  rather  feems  to  imitate. 
In  the  whole,  I  agree  with  the  Tatler,  that  we  have  no 
better  Eclogues  in  our  language.  There  is  a  fmall  copy 
of  the  fame  author  publifl:icd  in  the  Tatler  N°  12.  on  the 
Danifli  v.-inter  :  'Ti«  poetical  painting,  and  I  recom- 
Biend  it  to  your  perufal. 

Dr.  Garth's  poem  I  have  not  feen,  but  believe  I  fliall 
be  of  that  critic's  opinion  you  mention  at  /^V/'s,  who 
f  wore  it  was  good  :  for,  tho'  I  am  very  cautious  of  fwear- 
ing  after  critics,  yet  I  think  one  may  do  it  more  fafely 
when  they  commend,  tlian  when  they  blame. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  cenfur.  of  the  ufe  of  fea  terms 
in  Mr.  Dry  den's  Virgil  ;  not  only  becaufe  Helenus  was 
no  great  prophet  in  thofe  m?.tters,  but  becaufe  no  terms  of 
Art  or  cant  words  fuit  with  the  majcfty  and  dignity  of 
ftile  which  epic  poetry  requires — Cui  mens  divinior  aique  os 
magna  jonaiiirum — The  Tarpawlin  phrafe  can  pleafenone 
but  fuch  qui  aiirum  habent  Batavam  ;  they  mufl  not  expe£l 
eurihus  Aiticis  probari^  I  find  by  you.  (I  think  I  have 
brought  in  two  phrafes  of  Martial  here  very  dextroufly.) 
Tho'  you  fay  you  did  not  rightly  take  my  meaning  in 
the  verfe  I  quoted  from  Juvenal,  yet  I  w^ill  not  explain 
it ;  becaufe,  though  it  feems  you  are  refolv'd  to  take  me 
for  a  critic,  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  a  commen- 
tator.— And  for  another  reafon  too,  becaufe  I  have  quite 
forgot  both  the  verfe  and  the  application. 

I  hope 
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I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence  to  give  niy  moft  hearty  fcr- 
VicetoMr.  Wycherly,  tho'  I  perceive  bv  his  lafl:  10  nr;',  I 
am  not  to  trouble  him  with  my  letters,  iincehe  there  told 
me  he  was  going  ia^lantly  out  of  town,  and  till  his  re- 
turn was  my  fervant,  cic.  I  guefs  by  yours  he  is  yet  with 
you,  and  beg  you  to  do  what  you  may  with  all  truth  and 
honour,  that  is,  alTure  him  I  have  ever  borne  ail  the  re- 
fpeft  and  kindnefs  imaginable  to  him.  I  do  not  know  to 
this  hour  what  it  is  that  has  eftransied  him  t'ro'ii  me  ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  he  may  for  the  future  be  more 
fafely  my  friend,  lince  no  invitation  of  his  (liall  ever 
more  make  me  lb  free  with  him.  T  could  not  have  thought 
any  man  fo  very  cautious  and  fufpicious,  as  not  to  credit 
his  own  experience  of  a  friend.  Indeed  to  believe  no 
body,  may  be  a  maxiTi  of  fafety,  bat  not  fo  much  of 
honefty.  There  is  but  one  way  I  know  of  convernng 
fafely,  with  all  men,  that  is,  not  by  concealing  what  we 
fay  or  do,  but  by  faying  or  doing  nothing  that  deferves 
to  be  conceal'd,  and  I  can  truly  boail  this  comfort  in  my 
affairs  with  Mr.  Wycherly.  But  I  par:lon  his  jealoiify, 
which  is  become  his  nature,  and  fhall  never  be  his  enemy 
whatfoever  he  fays  of  me.  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    XXL 

From    Mr.    Cromwell. 

Nov  5,  1710, 
T  Find  I  am  obliged  to  the  fight  of  your  love-verfes,  for 
your  opinion  of  my  fincerity  ;  which  Lad  never  been 
call'd  in  queftioPj  if  you  had  not  forced    me,  upon   fo 
many  other  occalions,  to  exprefs  my  efteem. 

I  have  juft  read  and  compar'd  *   Mr.    Rowe's  verfion 

of  the  ixth  of  Lucan,  with  very   great  plealure,   wliere  I 

"find  none  of  thoie  abfurdities  fo  frequent  in  that  of  Virgil, 

•  Pieces  printed  in  the  6th  vol,  of  Tonfon's  Mifceilanits, 

Vol.  IIL  B  b  b  except 
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except  in  two  places,  for  the  fake  of  lafliing  the  priefts  ; 
one  where  Cato  fays — Sortilegis  egeant  dubii — and  one  in  the 
iimlle  of  the  Haimorrhois— /'a^zW/«  Sabai — He  is  fo  errant 
a  whig,  that  he  ftrains  even  beyond  his  author,  in  paf- 
lion  for  liberty,  and  averfion  to  tyranny  ;  and  errs  only 
in  amplification.  Lucan  ix.  in  initio^  defcribing  the  feat 
of  the  Semidei  manes,  fays, 

^odque  patet  terras  inter  lunaque  meatus^, 
Semidei  mams  habitcnt. 

Mr  Rowe  has  this  line, 

'T})en  looking  down  on  the  Sun  s  feeble  Ray. 

Pray  your  opinion,  if  there  be  an  Error -SphcErlcus  in 
this  or  no  ?  Your,   etc. 

LETTER    XXII. 

Nov,  II,  1710. 

VrOU  miftake  me  very  much  in  thinking  the  freedom 
you  kindly  us'd  with  my  love  -  verfes,  gave  mc 
the  firft  opinion  of  your  lincerity  :  I  affure  you  it  only 
did  what  every  good-natur'd  aftion  of  yours  has  done 
lince,  confirm'd  me  more  in  that  opinio/i.  The  fable  of 
the  nightingale  in  Philips's  paftoral,  is  taken  from  Fa- 
mianus  Strnda's  Latin  poem  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  in  his 
Prolufwnes  Jcademicia ;  only  the  tomb  he  eredls  at  the 
end,  is  added  from  Virgil's  conclulion  of  the  Culex.  I 
can't  forbear  giving  you  a  pafTage  out  of  the  Latin  poem 
I  mention,  by  which  you  will  find  the  Englifli  poet  is 
indebted  to  it. 

Alternat  mira  arte  fides :  dum  torquet  acutas, 
Inciditque,  graves  operofo  verbare  pidfat. 
ymnquc  manu  per  fila  volat ;  fimulhos^  fimul  illos 
Explorat  tmineros,  chordaquc  laborat  in  cmni.- 
Mox  filet.     Ilia  modis  tot  idem  refipondet^  et  art  em 
Arte  refert.     Nunc  ecu  rudis,  aut  in  cert  a  canendi^ 
Prabct  iter  liquidem  labenii  epe£iorc  voci, 

Nmji 
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Nuncceefim  variety  7]ioduUfque  caacra  Tmnutis 
Delibrai  voccm,  tremuloqtte  reciprocat  ore. 

This  poem  was  many  years  iince  imitated  byCrafliaw, 
out  of  v/hofe  verfes  the  following  arc  very  remarkable. 

Fro7n  this  to  thaty  from  that  to  this  he  pes. 
Feels  mufxcs  tulfc  in  all  its  arteries ; 
Caught  in  a  net  ivhich  there  A^oWofpreads^ 
Mis  fingers  Jl I  uggle  with  the  vocal  threads. 

I  have  (as  I  think  I  formerly  told  you)  a  very  good  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Row's  ixth  book  of  Lucan  :  Indeed  he  am-^ 
pllfies  too  much,  as  well  as  Breboeuf,  the  famous  French 
imitator.  If  I  remember  ri^ht,  he  fometimes  takes  the 
whole  comment  into  the  text  of  the  verfion,  as  particu- 
larly in  iin.  808.  Utque  folet  pariter  totis  fe  e jf under e  figni^ 
Corycti  prejfiira  croci. — And  in  the  place  you  quote,  he 
makes  of  thofe  two  lines  in  the  Latin, 

Vidit  quanta  fub  no^e  jaceret 
Noflra  dies,  rififque  fui  ludibria  trunciy 

no  lefs  than  eight  in  Englifh.  . 

What  you  obferve,  fure,  cannot  be  an  Error-Sphsericus, 
ftriftly  fpeaking,  either  according  to  tJie  Ptolemaic,  or 
our  Copernican  fyfhem  ;  Tycho  Brahe  himfelf  will  be  on 
the  tranflator's  iide.  For  Mr.  Rowe  here  fays  no  more, 
than  that  he  look'd  down  on  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which 
Pompey  might  do,  even  tho'  the  body  of  the  fun  were 
above  him. 

You  can't  but  have  remarked  what  a  journey  Lucan 
here  makes  Cato  take  for  the  fake  of  his  fine  defcriptions. 
From  Cyrene  he  travels  by  land,  for  no  better  reafon 
^han  this ; 

HiSC  eadem  fuadebat  hiems,  qua  clauferat  csqmr. 

The  winter's  effefts  on  the  fea,  it  feems,  were  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  all  the  ferpents,  whirlwinds,  fands,  tic. 
by  land,  wdiich  immediately  after  he  paints  out  in  his 
fpeech  to  the  foldiers  :  Then  he  fetches  a  compafs  a  vaft 
way  round  about,  to  the  Nafamones  and  Jupiter  Am- 

B  b  b  2  mon's 
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moil's  temple,  parely  to  ridicule  the  oracles  t  and  La=^ 
bienus  rpufl  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  believe  him  when  he 
fays — -fo' s  obtulit,  et  fort  n,i  via — either  Labienus,  or  the 
map,  is  very  much  miftaken  here.  Thence  he  returns 
back  to  the  Syrtes  (which  he  might  have  taken  firft  in  his 
way  to  Ucica)  and  fo  to  Lcptis  Minor,  wliere  our  author 
leaves  him  ;  who  ieems  to  have  made  Cato  fpeak  his  own 
mind,  when  lie  tells  his  army — Ire  fat  eji — no  mattet 
whither.     I  am  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    XXIIL 

From   Mr.    Cromwell. 

Nov.  20,  1 7 10. 
'"i^IIE  fyfteiri  of  Tycho  Brahe  (were  it  true,  as  it  is 
novel)  could  have  no  room  here  :  Lucan,  with  the 
reft  of  the  Latin  poets,  Teems  to  foliow  Plato,  whole  , 
order  of  the  fplieres  is  clear  in  Cicero  0-;  -ifjtura  Deorum^ 
£)e  jomnjo  Scipionis^  and  in  Macrobius.  The  feat  of  the 
Semidel  tnancs  is  Plaronic  too,  for  Apuleius  De  deo  Socrates 
afii-~ns  the  fame  to  the  Genii,  viz.  the  refrion  of  the 
Air  for  their  luiercourfe  witii  gods  and  men ;  fo 
that,  I  fancy,  P.owe  rniftook  the  fituation,  and  I  can't 
be  reconcil'd  to.  Look  tio^vn  on  ti?e  fur''\  rays.  I  am  glad 
you  agree  wiih  me  aSout  the  latitude  he  takes ;  and  wifti 
you  haj  told  me,  li ihefo'tilegi.  and  at'aui  could  Hcenfe 
his  inVedive  agai  ill  priells  ;  but,  1  fuppofe,  you  think 
them  (with  Helena)  undeferving  of  your  pro'-cftion.  I 
agree  with  yoa  in  Lucan's  errors,  and  the  caufe  of  them, 
his  poetic  defcriptions  :  For  the  Romans  then  knew  the 
coafh  of  Africa  from  Cyrene  (to  the  fouth-eaft  of  which 
lies  Ammon  toward  Egypt)  to  Leptis  and  Utica  :  but, 
pray  remember  how  your  Homer  nodded  while  UlylTes 
llept,  and  waking  knew  not  wlierc  he  -was,  in  the  fhort 
pafilige  from  Corcyra  to  Ithaca.  1  like  Trapp's  verfions 
for  their  juftnefs ;  his  Tfalmis  excellent^  the  prodigies  in 

the 
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l^he  firfl  Georgic  judicious   (whence  I  conclude  that 'tis 
eafier  to  turn  Virgil  jullly  into  blank  verfe,  than  rhyme.) 
The  eclogue    of   Gallus,  and   fable  of  Phaeton  pretty 
well ;   but  he  is  very  faulty  in  his  numbers  •  the  fate  of 
Phaeton  mifiht  run  thus  : 


TJje  blq/ied  Phaeton  with  blazing  hair. 
Shot  gliding  thro"  the  vajl  abyfs  of  air. 
And  tumbled  headlong,  like  a  falling  Jiar. 

I  am,  Your,  etc. 


1 


LETTER    XXiV. 

Nov.  24^  1 7 10. 
'T~^0  make  ufe  of  that  freedom  and  familiarity  of  ftyle, 
which  wehave  taken  up  in  our  correlpondence, 
and  which  is  more  properly  talking  upon  paper,  than 
writing;  I  will  tell  you  without  any  preface,  thati  never 
took  Tycho  Brahe  for  one  of  the  ancients,  or  in  the 
leaft  an  acquaintance  of  Lucan's  :  nay,  'tis  a  mercy  on 
this  occafion,  that  I  do  not  give  you  an  account  of  his 
life  and  converfation  ;  as  how  he  liv'd  fome  years  like  an 
inchaated  knight  in  a  certain  iflaad,  with  a  tale  of  a 
King:  of  Denmark's  miftrefs  that  fhall  be  namelefs — But 
I  have  comp^ffion  on  you,  and  would  not  for  the  world 
you  fliouM  ftay  any  longer  among  the  Genii  and  Semidei 
Manes,  you  know  where  ;  for  if  once  you  get  fo  near  the 
moon,  Sappho  will  want  your  prefence  in  the  clouds  and 
inferior  regions ;  not  to  mention  the  great  lofs  Drury- 

lane  will  fudain,  when  Mr.  C .is  in  the  milky  way, 

Thcfe  celeftial  thoughts  put  me  in  mind  of  the  priefts  you 
-mention,  who  are  a  fort  of  Sortilegi  inonefenfc,  becaufe 
in  their  lottery  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes ;  the 
adventurers  being  at  beft  in  an  uncertainty,  whereas  the 
fetters  up  are  fure  of  fomething.  Priefts  indeed  in  their 
charafter,  as  they  reprefent  God,  are  facred  ;  and  fo  are 
conftables  as  they  reprefent  the  king  ;  but  you  will  own 
a  great  many  of  them  are  very  odd  fellows,   and  the  devil 
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of  any  likcnefs  in  them.  Yet  I  can  affure  you,  I  honour 
the  good  as  much  as  I  deteft  the  bad,  and  I  think,  that 
in  condemning  thefe,  we  praife  thofe.  The  tranllations 
f>om  Os'id  I  have  not  fo  good  an  opinion  of  as  vou;  be- 
caufe  1  think  they  have  little  of  the  main  characleri!tic  of 
tljis  author,  a  graceful  eafinefs.  For  let  the  feme  be 
ever  fo  exa£lly  render'd,  unlefs  an  author  looks  like  him- 
felf,  in  his  air,  hahit  and  manner,  'tis  a  difguife,  and  not 
a  tranflation,  But  as  to  the  Plalm,  I  think  David  is 
much  more  beholden  to  the  tranflator  than  Ovid  ;  and  as 
h€  treated  the  Roman  like  a  Jew,  fo  he  has  made  th^ 
Jew  fpeak  like  a  Roman.  Your.,  etc. 

!~ — -■ : — — — ■ '    '  '  ■< 

LETTER     XXV, 

From  Mr.  Cromwell, 

Dec.  5,  1 7 10. 

♦TpTIE  fame  judgment  we  made  on  Rowe's  ixth  of  Lucan 
■      will  ferve   for  his  part  of  the  vith,  where  I  find  this 
memorable  line,. 

Paiquc  novum  Forturia  I'ukt  concurrere^  helium 
Atque  virum. 

For  this  he  employs  fix  verfes,  among  which  is  this, 

Js  'if  on  Knighdy  iernu  in  liJIs  they  ran. 

Pray  can  vou  trace  chivalry  up  higher  than  Pharamond? 
\yi)l  you  allow  it  an  anachronifm  ? — Tickelinhis  verfi.on 
of  the  Phucnix  from  Claudian, 

When  nature  ceafes,  thou  Jl^alt  Jlill  rejTialny 
Nor  fecond  Chaos  bound  thy  end'iejs  i^e'ign. 

Claudian  thus, 

I 

Et  clades  te  nulla  raplt,  folufque  fuper/ies, 
Edomita  tellure^  manes ; 

which  plainly  refers  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  the 
conrtagration  of  Phaeton  ;  not  to  the  final  diflolution. 
Yovir  thought  of  the  priefts  lottery  is  very  fine  :  you 

play 
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piay  the  wit,  and  not  the  critic,  upon  the  errors  of  your 
brother. 

Your  obfervatlons  are  all  very  juft :  Virgil  is  eminent 
for  adjufling  his  didlion  to  his  fentiments  :  and,  among 
the  moderns,  I  find  you  praftife  the  profodia  of  your' 
rules.  Your  *  poem  fliews  you  to  be,  what  you  fay  of 
Voiture — with  books  well  bred :  the  Hate  of  the  fair,  tho'  fa- 
tirical,  is  touch'd  with  that  delicacy,  and  gallantry, 
that  not  the  court  of  Auguftus,  not — But  hold  I  fliall  lofe 
what  I  lately  recovered,  your  opinion  of  my  finccrity  : 
yet  I  muft  fay,  'tis  as  faultlefs  as  the  fair  to  whom  'tis 
addrefs'd,  be  fhe  never  fo  perfe£l.  The  M.  G.  (who, 
it  feems  had  no  right  notion  of  you,  as  you  of  him) 
tranfcrib'd  it  by  lucubration  :  From  fome  difcourfe  of 
yours,  he  thought  your  inclination  led  you  to  (what  the 
men  of  fafliion  call  learning)  pedantry  ;  but  now,  he 
fays,  he  has  no  lefs,  1  affure  you,  than  a  veneration  for 
you.  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    XXVL 

Dec.  17,  1710. 
"IT  feems  that  my  late  mention  of  Crafliaw,  and  my 
^  quotation  from  him,  has  mov'd  your  curiofity,  I 
therefore  fend  you  the  wliole  Author,  who  has  hekl  a 
place  among  my  other  books  of  this  nature  for  fome 
years ;  in  which  time  having  read  him  twice  or  thrice, 
I  find  him  one  of  thofe  whofe  works  may  juft  deferve 
reading.  I  take  this  poet  to  have  writ  like  a  gentle- 
man, that  is,  at  leifure  hours,  and  more  to  keep  out  of 
idlenefs,  than  to  eftablifli  a  reputation  :  fo  that  nothing- 
regular  or  juft  can  be  expelled  from  him.  Ail  that  re- 
gards defign,  form,  fable  (which  is  the  foul  of  poetry) 
all  that  concerns  exa6^nefs,  or  confent  of  parts  (which  is 
the  body)  will  probably  be  wanting;  only  pretty  con- 
ceptions, fine  metaphors,  glittering  expreifions,  and  fome^ 
thing  of  a  neat  caft  of  verfe  (which  are  properly  tJie  drefs, 

*  To  a  Lady-  with  the  Works  of  Voiture. 

gems, 
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gems,  or  loofe  ornaments  of  poetry)  may  be  found  in 
thefe  verfes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  moft  otlier  poe- 
ical  writers  of  mifcellanies;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwife, 
fince  no  man  can  be  a  true  poet  who  writes  for  diverlion 
only.  Thefe  authors  fliould  be  coniider'd  as  verfifiers  and 
witty  men,  rather  than  as  poets ;  and  under  this  head 
will  only  fall  the  thoughts,  the  expreflion,  and  the  num- 
bers. Thefe  arc  only  the  plealing  part  of  poetry,  which 
may  be  judged  of  at  a  view,  and  comprehended  all  at  once. 
And  (to  exprefs  myfelf  like  a  painter)  their  colouring 
entertains  the  light,  but  the  lines  and  life  of  the  pifture 
are  not  to  be  infpeftcd  too  narrowly. 

This  author  form'd  himfelf  upon  Petrarch,   or  rather 
upon  Marino.     His  thoughts,  one  may  obferve,  in  the 
main  are  pretty  ;  but  oftentimes  far-fetch'd,  and  too  of- 
ten llrain'd  and  ilifFen'd  to  make  them  appear  the  greater. 
For  men  are  never  fo  apt  to  think  a  thing  great,  as  when 
it  is  odd  or  wonderful  ;  and  inconliderate  authors  would 
rather  be   admir'd  than  underllood.     This   ambition  of 
furprizing  a  reader,  is  the  true  natural  caufc  of  all  fullian, 
or  bombaft  in  poetry.     To  confirm  what  I  have   faid, 
vou  need  but  look  into  his  firft  poem  of  the  Weeper,  where 
the  2d,  4th,  6ih,  !4th,  2iilllanzas  are  as  fublimely  dull, 
as  the  7th,  8th,  9th,   i5th,   17th,  20th  and   23d  ftanzas 
of  the  fame  copy,  are  foft  and  plealing  :  and  if  thefe  laft 
want  any  thing,    it  is  an  ealier  and  more  unaffe£led  ex- 
preflion.    The  remaining  thoughts  in  that  poem  might 
have  been  fpared,  being  either  but  repetitions,  or  very 
trivial  and  mean.     And  by  this  example Jn  the  firft,  one 
may  guefs  at  all  the  teft  ;  to  be  like  this,  a  mixture  of 
tender  gentle  thoughts  and  fuitable  expreffions,  of  forced 
and  inextricable  conceits,  and  of  needlefs  fillers  up  to 
the  reft.     From  all  which  it  is  plain,  this  author  writ 
faft,  and  let  down  what  Came  uppermoft.     A  reader  may 
fr;.im  off  the  froth,  and  ufe  the  clear  underneath  ;  but  if 
he  goes  too  deep  will  meet  with  a  mouthful  of  dregs ;  ei- 
ther the  top  or  the  bottom  of  him  are  good  for  little,  but 
what  he  did  in  his  own,  natural,  middle  way,  is  beft. 

To 
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To  fpeak  of  his  numbers,  is  a  little  difficult,  they  are 
o  various  and  irregular,  and  moftly  Pindaric  :  'tis  evi- 
dent his  heroic  verle  (the  beft  example  of  which  is  his 
MuHc's  Duel)  is  carelelsly  made  up  ;  but  one  may  ima- 
gine from  what  it  now  is,  that,  had  he  taken  more  care,  it 
had  been  mufical  and  pleafing  enough,  not  exircmely 
majeftic,  but  fweet  :  and,  the  time  conlidcr'd  of  hi^  wri- 
ting, he  was  (even  as  uncorrcil  as  he  is)  none  of  the 
worft  verfificators. 

I  will  jull  obferve,  that  the  bed  pieces  of  this  authoj.- 
"are,  a  Paraphrafe  on  Pfal.  xxiii.  On  LcffiiT;,  Epitaph  on 
Mr.  Afhton,  Wiflies  to  his  fuppos'd  miflrcfs,  and  the 
Dies  Ira, 

a — _ — — . . 

LETTER     XXVIL 

Dec.  30,  1 7 10, 
T  Refume  my  old  liberty  of  throwing  out  myfelf  upon 
paper  to  you,  and  making  what  thoughts  tioat  upper- 
moft  in  my  head,  the  fubjeft  of  a  letter.  They  are  at 
prefent  upon  laughter,  which  (for  ought  I  know)  may- 
be the  caufe  you  might  fometimes  think  me  too  rcmlfs  a 
friend,  when  I  was  moft.  entirely  fo  :  for  I  am  never  fo 
inclin'd  to  mirth  as  when  I  am  moft  pleas'd  and  moft  eafy, 
which  is  in  the  company  of  a  friend  like  yourielf. 

As  the  fooling  and  toying  with  a  miftreis  is  a  proof 
of  fondnefs,  not  difrefpeft,  fo  is  raillery  witli  a  friend,  I 
know  there  are  prudes  in  friendfliip,  who  expeft  dif- 
tance,  awe,  and  adoration,  but  I  know  you  are  not  of 
them  ;  and  I  for  my  part  am  no  Idol  worlhipper,  tho'  a 
Papift.  If  I  were  to  addrefs  Jupiter  himfelf  in  a  heathen 
way,  I  fancy  I  fliould  be  apt  to  take  hold  of  his  knee,  in 
a  familiar  manner,  if  not  his  of  beard  like  Dionylius ;  I 
was  juft  going  to  fay,  of  his  buttons;  but  I  think  Jupi- 
ter wore  none  (however  1  won't  be  pofitive  to  fo  nice  a 
critic  as  you,  but  his  robe  might  be  fubne6led  with  a 
Fibula.)  I  know  fome  philofophers  define  laughter,  A 
recommending  onrfelvts  to  our  own  favour^  h^  corntar'ifon  "with 

Voj...  III.  C  c  c  *  the 
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ibc  iveaknefs  of  another :  but  I  am  fure  I  very  rarely  laugh 
with  that  view,   nor  do  I  believe  children  have  any  fuch 
confideration  in  their  heads,  when   they   cxprefs  their 
plcal'ure  this  way  :  I  laugh   full    as  innocently  as  they^ 
for  the  moft  part,  and  as  lillily.  There  is  a  difference  too 
betwixt  laughing  about  a  thing  and  laughing  at  a  thing  • 
one  may  find  the  inferior  man  (to  make  a  kind  of  cafu- 
iftical  diftinflion)  provoked  to  folly  at  the  fight  or  obfcr- 
vation  of  fomc  c:rcu?njiance  of  a  thingy  when  the  thing  itftlf 
appears  folemn  and  augull  to  the  fuperior  man,  that  is,  our 
judgment  and  rcafon.  Let  an  ambaflador  fpeakthebeft  fcnfe 
in  the   world,  and  deport  himfelf  in    the  moft  graceful 
manner  before  a  Prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of  his  fhirt  hap- 
pen (as  I  have  known  it  happen  to  a  very  wife  man)  to 
hang  out  behind,  more  people  will  laugh  at  that  than  at- 
tend to  the  other ;  till  they  recolle£l  thcmfelves,  and  then 
they  will  not  have  a  jot  the  lefs  refpcft  for  the  minifter, 
1  muft  confeis  the  iniquity  of  my  countenance  before 
you  ;  feveral  mufclcs  of  my  face  fometimes  take  an  im- 
pertinent liberty  with  my  judgment,  but  then  my  judg- 
ment foon  rifes,  and  lets  all  right  again  about  my  mouth  : 
and  I  find  I  value.no  man  lb  much,  as  him  in  whole  light 
I  have  been  playing  the  fool.     I  cannot  he  fuh perfona  be- 
fore a  man  I  love  ;   and  not  to  laugh  with  honefty,   when 
nature  prompts,  or  folly  (which  is  more  a  fecond  nature 
than  any  thing  I  know)  is  but  a  knavifh  hypocritical  way 
of  making  a  malk  of  one's  own  face. — To  conclude,  thofc 
that  are  my    friends  I  laugh  wtth^  and  thofe  that  are  not 
I  laugh  at  ;  fo  am  merry  in  company,  and  if  ever  I  am 
wife,  it  is  all  by  myfelf.     You  take  juft  another  courfe, 
and  to  thofc  that  are  not  your  friends,  are   very  civil ; 
and  to  thofc  that  are,  very  endearing  and  complaifant ;  thus 
when  you  and  I  meet,  there  will  be  the  Rifits  et  Blandit'ne 
•united  together  in  converfation,  as  they  commonly  are 
in  a  verie.     But  without  laughter  on  the  one  fide,  or  com- 
pliment on  the  other,  I  alTure  you  I  am,  with  real  cilcem. 

Your,  etc. 

LETTER 
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From  Mr.  Cromwell. 

Oft.  26,   1711. 
\  |R.  Wycherly  vifited  me  at  Batli  in  my  ikkncfs,  and 
■    cxprels'd  much  afFeftion  to  me  :  liearlng  from  me 
how  welcome  his  letters  would   be,  he  prefentiy  writ  to 
you  ;  in  which  I  inferted  my  fcrawl,  and  after,  a  fecond. 
He  went  to  Gloucefter  in  his  wav  to  Salon,  but  was  dif-  ■ 
appointed  of  a  boat,  and  fo  return'd  to  the  Bath  ;   thci> 
he  fhewed  me  your  anfwer  to  his  letters,  in  which   you 
fpcak  of  my  good-nature,  but,  I  fear,  you  found  me  very 
froward  at  Reading  ;   yft  you  allow  for  my   illncfs.     I 
could  not  pofhbly  be  in   the  fame  houfc  with   Mr.  Wv- 
cherley,  tho'  I  fought  it  earneilly  :   nor  come  up  to  towo 
with  him,  he  being  engaged  with  others  ;  but,  whenever 
we  met,  he  talk'd  of  you.     He  praifes  your  *  Poem,  and 
even  outvies  me  in  kind  expreffions  of  you.   As  if  he  had 
not  wrote  two  letters  to  you,  he  was   for  writing  every 
poft  ;  I  put  him  in  mind  he  had  alrcadv.     For.-Mve  me 
this  wrong  ;  I  know  not  whether  my  talking  fo  much   of 
your  great  humanity  and  tcndcrnefs  to  me,   and  love  to 
him;  or  whether  the  return  of  his  natural  difpofition  to 
you,  was   the  caufc  ;  but  certainly  you  are  now  highly 
in  his  favour:   now   he  will   come  this   winter   to  your 
boufe,  and  1  muft  go  with  him  ;  but  tirft  he  will  invite 
you  fpeedily  to  town. —  I  arrived  on  Saturday  lafl:  much 
wearied,   yet  had  wrote  fooher,  but  was  told  by  Mr.  Gay 
(who  has  writ  a  pretty  poem  to  Lintot,  and  who  gives 
you  his  fervlce)   that  you  was  gone  from  home.     Lewis 
fhewed  me  your  Letter,  which  fet  me  right,  and  your 
next   Letter  is  impatiently    expefted   from   me.      Mr. 
Wycherley  came   to   town  on   Sunday  laft,  and  kindly 
furprized   me  with   a  vilit  on  Monday  morning.     We 
dined   and  drank  together  ;   and   I  faying.    To  cur  Loves, 
he  reply'd,    'Tis  Air,  Pope's  health :    He  faid  he  would 
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go  to  Mr.  Thorokrs,  and  leave  a  letter  for  j-^ou.  Tho'^ 
I  cannot  anfwer  for  the  event  of  all  this,  in  refpefl  to 
hini  ;  yet  I  can  allure  you,  that,  when  you  pleafe  to 
come,  you  v.'ill  be  mofl  deiirable  to  me,  as  always  by 
inclination,  fo  now  by  duty,  who  fl^all  ever  be 

Your,  etc 
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Nov.   12,   1 71 1. 

I  Received  the  entertainment  of  your  letter  the  day  af-» 
ter  I  have  fent  you  one  of  mine,  and  I  am  but  this 
inorning  returned  hither.     The  news  you  te\\  me  of  the 
many  difliculties  you   found   in  your  return  from  Bath, 
gives  me  fuch  a  kind  pleafure  as   we  ufually  take  in  ac- 
companying our  friends  in  their  mix'd  adventures  ;  for, 
mcthinks,  1  fee  you  labouring  thro'  all  your  inconveni- 
t^ncies  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard  faddle,    the  trotting 
horfe,  arid  what  not  ?  What  an  agreeable  furprize  would 
it  have  been  to  me,  to  have  met  you  by  pure  accident 
(which  1  was  within  an  ace  of  doing)  and  to  have  carried 
-^ou  oiEF triumphantly,  fet  you  on  an  eafier  pad,  and  re- 
lieved the  wandering  knight  with  a  night's    lodging  and 
taral  repaft,  at  our  caftle  on  the   foieft  ?   But  thefe  are 
only  the  pleafing  imaginations  of  a  difappointed  lover, 
who  mult  fuifer  in  a  melancholy  abfence  yet  thefe  two 
months.     In  the  mean  time,   I  take  up  with    the  Mufes 
for  want  of  your  better  company  ;  the  Mufes,  qu^s  tiohifcum 
fcrncciant,  pcrcgrinontur^  rujilcanlur.     Thofe  aerial   ladies 
^ull:  difcovcr  enougli  to  me  of  their  beauties  to  urge  my 
purfuit,  and  draw  mc  on  in  a  wandering  maze  of  thought, 
fciil  in  hopes  (and  only  in  hopes')  of  attaining  thofe  favours 
from  them,  which  they  confer  on  their  more  happy  ad- 
mirers.     We  grafp  fome  more  beautiful  idea  in  our  own 
Iprain,  than  our  endeavours  toexprefsit  can  fet  to  the  view 
of  others  ;  and  ftill  do  but  labour  to  fall  fhort  of  our  firll, 
iijiagination.     The  gay  colouring  which  fancy  gave  at 
*"^  -  '  the 
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the  firfl  tranfient  glance  we  had  of  it,  goes  off  in  the  ex* 
ecution  :  like  thole  various  figures  in  the  gilded  clouds, 
^vhich,  while  we  gaze  long  upon,  to  feparate  the  parts 
of  each  imaginary  image,  the  whole  faints  before  the  eye, 
and  decays  into  confulion. 

I  am  highly  pleafed  with  the  knowledge  you  give  mc 
of  Mr.  Wycherley's  prefent  temper,  which  feems  fo  fa- 
vourable to  me.  I  fliall  ever  have  fuch  a  fund  of  affec- 
tion for  him  as  to  be  agreeable  to  myfelf  when  I  am  fo  to 
him,  and  cannot  but  be  gay  when  he  is  In  good  humour, 
as  the  lurface  of  the  eai'th  (if  you  will  pardon  a  poetical 
iimilitude)  is  clearer  orgloomier,  jufl  as  the  fun  is  brighter 
or  more  over-caft. — I  fliould  be  glad  to  fee  the  verfes  to 
Lintot  which  you  mention,  for,  methinks,fomething  oddly- 
agreeable  may  be  produced  from  that  fubjeft — For  what 
remains,  I  am  fo  well,  that  nothing  but  the  affurance  of 
your  being  fo,  can  make  me  better ;  and  if  you  would 
iiave  me  live  with  any  fatisfa£lion  thcfe  dark  days  ia 
which  I  cannot  fee  you,  it  muft  be  by  your  writin'^  fome- 
times  to  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    XXX. 
Fi-om  Mr.  Cromwell. 

Dec.  7,   171J. 

MR.  Wychcrley  has,  I  believe,  fent  you  two  or  three 
letters  of  invitation*  but  you,  like  the  fair,  will 
be  long  folicited  before  you  yield,  to  make  the  favour 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  lover.  He  is  much  yours  by 
his  talk  ;  for  that  unbounded  genius  which  has  rann-'d  at 
large  like  a  libertine,  now  feems  confined  to  you  ;  and  I 
fliould  take  him  for  your  miilrefs  too  by  your  fimile  of 
the  fun  and  earth  :  'Tis  very  fine,  but  inverted  by  the 
application  ;  for  the  gaiety  of  your  fancy,  and  the  droop  ^ 
ing  of  his  by  the  withdrawing  of  your  luftre,  pcrfuades 
Fie  it  would  be  jufter  by  the  reverfe.     Oh  happy  favou- 


rite 
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irite  of  the   Mufes  !  how  pernoilarey  all  night  long  with' 
them  ?  but  alas  !    you    do  but  toy,  but  flcirmifli   with 
them,  and  decline  a  clofe  engagement.     Leave  Elegy  and 
Tranllation;  to  the  inferior  clais,on  whom  the  Mufes  only 
glance  now  and  then  like  our  winter-fun,  and  then  leave 
fihem- in  the  dark.     Think  cni  the   dignity  of  Tragedy, 
>       -which  is  of  the  greater  poetry,  as  Dennis  fays,  and  foil  him 
at  hi3  other  weapon,  as  you  have  done  in  Criticifm.  Every 
©«€  wonders  that  a  genius  like  yours  will  not  fupport  the 
iinking  Drama  :  and  Mr  Wilks  (tho',  I  think,  his  ta- 
lent is  Comedy)  has  exprcfs'd  a  furious  ambition  to  fwell 
in  your  buikins.     We  have  had  a  poor  Comedy  of  John- 
ton's  (not  Tien)  which  held  fevcn  nights,  and  has  got  him 
three  hundred    pounds,  for  the  town  is  fliarp  fet  on  new 
■Blays^     In  vain  would  I  fire  you  by  intcreft  or  ambition, 
when  vour  mind   is  not  fufceptible  of  either;  tho'  your 
authccilty  (ariling   from  the  general  efteem,  lik^  that  of 
Pompcv )  muft  infallibly  aiTure  you.  of  fuccefs  •  for  which 
£n.  all  your  wilhcs  you  will  be  attended  with  thofe  of 

Your,  etc. 


I 
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Dec.  21,  1711. 

F  I  have  xkA  writ  to  you  fo  foort  as  I  ought,  let  my 
writing  now  atone  for  the  delay  ;  as  it  will  infallibly 
do^t  when  you  know  what  ^  facrificc  I  make  you  at  thii 
time,  and  that  every  moment  my  eyes  are  employ'd  upon 
this  paper,  they  arc  taken  off  from  two  of  the  fineft  facet 
in  the  univerlc.  Iitit  indeed  'tis  fome  confolation  to  mc 
to  rcfle8^,  that  while  I  but  write  this  period,  1  cfcapefomc 
i\\indred  fatal  darts  from  thofe  unerring  eyes,  and  about 
a  thoufan.1  deaths  or  better.  Now  you,  that  delight  in 
dying,  wdukl  not  once  have  dreamt  of  an  abfent  friend 
in  thcfe  circumftanccs ;  you  that  are  fo  nice  an  admirer 
of  beaut V,  or  (as  a  Critic  would  lay  after  Terence) _/» 
(T^gant  a  Jj^cohitor  of  fur  mi ',  you  muft  have  a  fober  difli  of 

coffee.. 
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cofFcc,  and  a  folltary   c;incl]c  at  your  fifle,  to   write  aa 
-^piftle  lucubratory  to  your  friend  ;  whereas  I  can  do  at  as 
well  with  two  pair  of  radiant  lights,  that,  outiliiac  the 
golden  god  of  day  and  lllver  goddefs  of  night,  and   all 
the  refulgent  eyes  of  the  iirmanient. —  You  fancy  now 
that  Sappho's  eyes  are  two  of  thefe  my  tapers,  but  it  is 
no  fuch  matter ;  tliefe  are  eyes  that  have  more  perfnaiioa 
in  one  -glance  than  all  Sappho's  oratory  and  gefture  toge- 
ther, let  her  put  her  body  into  what  moving  poftures  Ihe 
pleafes.     Indeed,  indeed,  my    friend,  you  could   never 
have  found  fo  improper  a  time  to  tempt  me  with  intereft 
jor  ambition  :  let  me  but  have  the  reputation  of  thefe  ia 
my  keeping,  and   as  for  my  own,  let  tlie  devil,  or  let 
Dennis,  take  it  for  ever.     How  gladly  would  I  give  all 
I  am  worth,  that  is    to  fay,  my   Paftorals,   for  one  of 
them,  and  my  Effay  for  the  other  ?   1  would  lay  out  all 
my   Poetry   in    Love  ;   an  Original  for  a  Lady,  and   a 
Tranflation  for  a  Wairing-maid  !   Alas  !  what  have  I  to 
do  with  Jane  Gray,  as  long  as  Mifs  Molly,  Mifs  Betty, 
or  Mifs  Patty  are  in  this  world  ?  Shall  I  write  of  beauties 
murdered  long  ago,  when  there  are  thofe  at  this  inftant 
that  murder  me  ?    I'll  e'en  compofe   ray   own  Tragedy, 
and  the  poet  fhall  appear  in  his  own  perfon  to  move  com- 
pailion  ;  'Twill  be  far  more  effeftual  than  Bays's  entering 
with  a  rope  about   his   neck,  and  the   world   w"ill   own, 
there  never   was  a  more  miferable  objeft  brought   upo:=i 
the  ft  age. 

Now  you  that  are  a  critic,  pray  inform  mc,  In  wh-at 
manner  I  may  conne£l  the  foregoing  part  of  this  letter 
with  that  v/hich  is  to  follow,  according  to  the  rules  r  I 
would  willingly  return  Mr.  Gay  my  thanks  for  the  fa- 
vour of  his  poem,  and  in  particular  for  his  kind  men- 
tion of  me  ;  I  hoped,  when  I  heard  a  new  Comedy  had 
met  with  fucccfs  upon  the  ftage,  that  it  had  been  his,  to 
which  I  really  wifli  no  Icfs  :  and  (liad  it  been  anv  wav 
in  my  power)  fliould  have  been  very  glad  to  liave  con- 
tributed to  its  iutroauftion  into  the  world.     His  verier 
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to  *  Lintot  have  put  a  whim  into  my  head,  whicK 
you  are  like  to  be  troubled  with  in  the  oppolite  pao-e  : 
take  it  as  you  find  it,  the  produftion  of  half  an  hour 
t'other  morning.  Idefign  very  foon  to  put  a  tafk  of  a 
more  ferious  nature  upon  you,  in  reviewing  a  piece  of 
mine  that  may  better  deferve  criticifra  ;  and  by  that  time 
you  have  done  with  it,  I  hope  to  tell  you  in  perfon  with 
how  much  fidelity  I  am 

Your,  etci 
*  Thefe  vcrfes  are  printtd  in  Dr.  Swift's  and  our  Author's  Mifcellanies,- 
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LETTER    I. 

Madam,  March  i,  1705. 

I  Send  you  the  book  of  rudiments  of  Drawing,  which 
you  were  pleas'd  to  command,  and  think  myfeif 
obliged  to  inform  you  at  the  fame  time  of  one  of  the  many 
excellencies  you  poflefs  without  knowing  of  them.  You 
are  but  too  good  a  Painter  already  ;  and  no  pifture  of  Ra- 
phael's was  ever  fo  beautiful,  as  that  which  you  have 
form'd  in  a  certain  heart  of  my  acquaintance.  Indeed 
it  was  but  juft  that  the  fineft  lines  in  nature  fliould  be 
drawn  upon  the  moft  durable  ground,  and  none  could 
ever  be  met  with,  that  would  fo  readily  receive,  or  fo 
faithfully  retain  them,  as  this  Heart.  I  may  boldly  fay 
of  it,  that  you  will  not  find  its  fellow  in  all  ilie  pra-ts  c 
the  body  in  this  book.  But  I  mull  complain  to  you  of 
my  hand,  which  is  an  arrant  traitor  to  my  heart ;  for 
having  been  copying  your  pifture  from  thence  and  fro  n 
Kneller  thefe  three  days,  it  has  done  all  poffible  injury 
to  the  fineft  face  that  ever  was  made,  and  to  the  livclielt 

*  Moil  of  thefe  were  printed  without  the  Author's  confcnt,  and  r.o  dot  bt 
are  the  fame  upon  which  the  cenfure  is  pafied  in  the  Preface,  "  That  they 
"  have  too  much  of  a  juvenile  amtition  of  Wit,  and  affeifbation  of  Gaict)'." 
And  it  is  pleaded  in  Excufe,  that  they  were  written  very  young,  and  ths 
folly  was  foon  over. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  d  imag- 
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imase  that  ever  was  drawn.  I  have  imasjinatlon  enouffh 
in  vour  abfence  to  trace  Tome  refemblance  of  you  ;  but 
I  have  been  {o  long  us'd  to  lofe  my  judgment  at  the  fight 
of  vou,  that  'tis  paft  my  power  to  correft  it  by  the  life. 
Your  pl£ture  feems  leaft  like  when  placed  before  your 
eyes;  and,  contrary  to  all  other  piftures,  receives  a  ma- 
nifeft  difadvantage  by  being  fet  in  the  fairefl  light  in  the 
world.  The  Painters  are  a  very  vain  generation,  and 
have  a  long  time  pretended  to  rival  Nature  ;  but  to  own 
the  truth  to  you,  flie  made  fuch  a  finifh'd  piece  about 
three  and  twenty  years  ago  (I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam  ; 
I  prctcft,  I  mean't  but  two  and  twenty)  that  'tis  in  rain 
for  them  any  longer  to  contend  with  her.  I  know  you 
indeed  made  one  fomething  like  it,  betwixt  five  and  fix 
years  paft  :  'Twas  a  little  girl,  done  with  abundance 
of  fplrit  and  life,  and  wants  nothing  but  time  to  be  an 
admirable  piece  :  but,  not  to  flatter  your  work,  I  don't 
think  'twill  ever  come  up  to  what  your  father  made. 
However,  T  would  not  dilcourage  you;  'tis  certain  you 
have  a  ftrange  happinels,  in  making  fine  things  of  a  fud- 
den  and  at  a  ftroke,  with  incredible  eafe  and  pleafure. 

I  am,  etc. 


L  E  T  T  E  R     II. 

IT  is  too  much  a  rule  in  this  town,  that  when  a  Lady 
has  once  done  a  man  a  favour,  he  is  to  be  rude  to  her 
ever  after.  It  becomes  our  fex  to  take  upon  us  twice  as 
much  as  yours  allow  us ;  by  this  method  I  may  write  to 
you  moft  impudently,  becaufe  you  once  anfvver'd  me  mo- 
deftly  ;  and  if  you  fhould  never  do  me  that  honour  for 
the  future,  I  am  to  think  (like  a  true  coxcomb)  that  your 
filcnce  gives  confent.     Perhaps  you  wonder  why  this  is 

addrefs'd  to  you   rather  than  to   Mrs.   M- ,  with 

wliom  1  have  the  right  of  an  old  acquaintance,  whereas 
you  are  a  fine  lady,  have  bright  eyes,  etc.     Firft,  Ma- 
dam, 1  make  choice  of  you  rather  than  of  your  mo- 
ther* 
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ther,  becaufe  you  are  younger  than  your  mother.     Se- 
condly, becaufc  I  fancy  you  fpell  better,  as  having  been 
at  fchool  later.     Thirdly,  becaufe  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  write  if  you  pleafe,  and  poffibly  it  may  keep 
you  from  employing  yourfelf  worfe  :  it  may   fave  fome 
/honeft  neighbouring  gentleman   from  three   or  four  of 
your  peftilent   glances.     Caft    your  eyes    upon   paper, 
Madam,  there  you  may   look  innocently  :  men  are  fe- 
ducing,  books  are  dangerous ;  the  amorous  ones  foftea 
you,  and  the  godly  ones  give  you  the  fpleen  :  If  you  look 
upon  trees,  they  clafp  in  embraces  ;  birds  and  beafts  make 
love  ;  the  fun  is  too  warm  for  your  blood  ;  the  moon  melts 
you  into  yielding  and  melancholy.     Therefore,  I  fay  once 
more,  caft  your  eyes   upon   paper,  and   read  only  fuch 
letters  as   I  write,    which   convey  no  darts,   no   flames, 
but  proceed  from   innocence  of  foul,  and   limplicity  of 
heart.    Thank  God  I  am  an  hundred  miles  off  from  thofe 
eyes  !  I  would  fooner  truft  your  hand  than  them  for  doing 
me  mifchief ;  and  tho'  I  doubt  not  fome  part  of  the  ran- 
cour and  iniquity  of  your  heart  will  drop  into  your  pen, 
yet  iince  it  will  not  attack  me  on  a  fudden  and  unprepared, 
fince  I  may  have  time  while  I  break  open  your  letter  to 
crofs  myfelf  and  fay  a  Pater-nofter,  I  hope  Providence  will 
proteft  me  from  all  you  can  attempt  at  this  diftance.     I 
am  told  you  are  at  this  hour  as  handfome  as  an  angel ;  for 
my  part  I  have  forgot  your  face  fince  two  winters.   You 
may  be  grown  to  a  giantefs  for  all  I  know.     I  can't  tell  in 
my  refped  what  fort  of  creature  you  are,  only  that  you 
are  a  very  mifchievous  one,  whom   I  fliall  ever  pray  to 
be  defended  from.     But  when  your  Miniller  fends  me 
word  ,you  have   the  fmall  pox,  a  good    many  freckles, 
or  are  very  pale,  I  will  defire  him  to  give  thanks   for  it 
in  your  parifh  church  ;    which  as  foon   as  he  fliall  in- 
form me  he  has  done,  I  will  make  you  a  vifit  without 
armour  :  I  will  eat  any  thing  you  give  me  without  fuf- 
picion  of  poifon,  take  you  by  the  hand  without  gloves, 
nay  venture  to  follow  you  into  an  arbour  without  calling 
the  company.  This,  Madam,  is  the  top  of  my  wiflies,  buc 

D  d  d  2  how 
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how  dlfFerently  are  our  dclires  inclined  !  You  figh  out* 
in  the  ardour  of  your  heart,  Oh  playhoufes,  parks,  ope-. 
ras,  aflemblies,  London !  I  cry  with  rapture.  Oh  woods, 
gardens,  rookeries,  fifh-ponds,  arbours  !  Mrs.  M , 


LETTER    in. 
,     To   a   Lady. 

Written  on  one  column  of  a  Letter,  while  Lady  M.  wrote  to  the  Lady's 

Hu(band  on  the  other. 

"~pHE  wits  would  fay,  that  this  muft  needs  be  a  dull 
letter,  becaufe  it  is  a  married  one.  I  am  afraid  in- 
deed you  will  find,  what  fpirit  there  is,  muft  be  on  the  fide 
of  the  wife,  and  the  hufband's  part,  as  ufual,  will  prove 
ihc  duUeft.  What  an  unequal  pair  are  put  together  in 
iliis  flieet  ?  in  which,  though  we  fin,  it  is  you  muft  do 
j->enance.  When  you  look  on  both  fides  of  this  paper, 
you  may  fancy  that  our  words  (according  to  a  Scripture 
cxpreflion)  are  as  a  two-edg'd  fword,  whereof  lady  M. 
is  the  fhining  blade,  and  1  only  the  handle.  But  I  can't 
proceed  without  fo  far  mortifying  Sir  Robert  as  to  tell 
him,  that  flie  wu'ites  this  purely  in  obedience  to  me,  and 
that  it  is  but  one  of  thofe  honours  a  hufband  receives  for 
the  fake  of  his  wife. 

It  is  making  court  but  ill  to  one  fine  woman  to  fhew 
her  the  regard  we  have  for  another  ;  and  yet  I  muft  own 
there  is  not  a  period  of  this  epiftle  but  fquints  towards 
another  over-againft  it.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  difiemble : 
your  penetrating  eyes  cannot  but  difcover,  how  all  the 
letters  that  compofe  thefe  w^ords  lean  forward  after  Lady 
M's  letters,  that  feem  to  bend  as  much  from  mine,  and 
fly  from  them  as  faft  as  they  are  able.  Ungrateful  letters 
that  they  are  !  which  give  themfelves  to  another  man,  in 
the  very  prefence  of  liim  who  will  yield  to  no  mortal  in 
knowing  how  to  value  them. 

You  will  think  I  forget  myfelf,  and  am  not  writing  to 
you ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  'tis  you  forget  yourfelf  in 

that 
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that    thought,  for  you  are  ahnoft   the  only  woman   to 
whom  one  canfafely  addrefs  the  prailes  of  another.     Be- 
fides,  can  you  imagine  a  man  of  my  importance  fo  ftupid, 
as  to  fay  fine  things  to  you  before  your  hufband  ?    Let 
VIS  fee  how  far  Lady  M.  herfelf  dares  do  any  thing  like 
it,  with  all  the  wit  and  addrefs  flie  is  miftrefs  of.     If  Sir 
Robert  can  be  fo  ignorant  (now  he  is  left  to  himfelf  in  the 
country)  to  imagine  any  fuch  matter,   let  him  know  from 
me,  that  here  in  town  every  thing  that  lady  fays,  is  ta- 
ken  for   fatire.     For  my  part,    every  body  knows   it  is 
my  conftant  pra£Vice  to  fpeak  truth,    and  I   never  do  it 
more  than  when  I  call  myfelf  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    IV. 

xrOU  have  put  me  into  fo  much  gay ety  of  temper,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  ferious  word  in  this  day's  letter. 
No  more,  you'll  fay,  there  would,  if  I  told  you  the  whole' 
ferious  bufmefs  of  the  town.      All  lall  night  I  continued 
with  you,  tho'  your  unreafonable  regularity  drove  me  out 
of  your  doors  atthree  o'clock.  I  dreamed  all  over  the  even- 
ing's converfation,  and  fawthe  little  bed  in  fpite  of  you.  In 
the  morning  I  waked,  very  angry  at  your  phantom  for  lea- 
vins;  me  fo  abruptly. — I  know  you  delight  in  my  mortifi- 
cation.    1  dined  with  an  old  beauty  ;   file  appear'd  at  the 
table  like  a  Death's  headenamell'd.     The  Egyptians,  you 
know,   had  fuch  things  at  their  entertainments  ;  but  do 
you  think  they  painted  and  patched  them  ?   However,  the 
laft  of  thefe  objeftions  was  foon  remov'd  ;  for  the  lady 
had  fo  violent  an   appetite  for  falmon,  that  fhe  quickly 
eat  all  the  patches  off  her  face.     She  divided  thefifh  into 
three  parts ;  not  equal,  God  knows ;  for  fhe  helped  Gay 
to  the  head,  me  to  the  middle,  and  making  the  reft  much 
the  largeft  part,  took  it  herfelf,  and  cried  very  naively, 
I'll  be  content  with  my  own  tail. 

My  fupper  was  as  fingular  as  my  dinner.     It  was  with 

,1  great  Poet  and  Ode-maker  (that  is,  a  great  poet  out  of 

♦  >  his 
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hh  wits,  or  out  of  his  way.)  He  came  to  rrte  very  hun- 
gry ;  not  for  want  of  a  dinner  (for  that  I  fhould  make  no 
jeft  of)  but,  having  forgot  to  dine.  He  fell  moll  furio-ufly 
on  the  broil'd  relics  of  a  (houlderof  mutton,  commonly 
eall'd  a  blade-bone  :  he  profeffed  he  never  tailed  fo 
exquifite  a  thing  !  begged  me  to  tell  him  what  joint  it 
was,  wondered  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  this  joint, 
orfeen  it  at  other  tables;  and  delir'd  to  know  how  he 
might  direft  his  butcher  to  cut  out  the  fame  for  the 
future  ?  And  yet  this  man,  fo  ignorant  in  modern  but- 
chery, has  cut  up  half  an  hundred  heroes,  and  quartered 
five  or  fix  miferabfe  lovers  in  every  tragedy  he  has  writ- 
ten..    1  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you  to-day. 


LETTER     V. 

The  Anfwer. 

"VT'OU  fliould  have  my  Day  too,  Sir,  but  indeed  Iflept 
it  out,  and  fo  I'll  give  you  all  that  was  left,  my  laft 
Night's  entertainment.  You  know  the  company,  I 
■v^-cntin  late  in  order  to  be  better  receiv'd  ;  but  unluckily 
€amc  in,  as  Dcucc-ace  was  flinging  (Lord  H.  would  fay 
I  canie  in  the  Nick.)  The  Lady  coloured,  and  the  mea 
took  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  :  No  body  fpoke  to 
mc,  and  I  fat  down  difappointed  ;  then  aiFedling  a  carelefs 
air,  g^p'd,  and  cried  feven  or  eight  times.  D'ye  win  or 
lofe?  I  could  fafely  fay  at  that  moment  I  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  feven  lively  fins ;  and  in  the  inno- 
cent way  I  was,  happy  had  it  been  for  me  if  I  had  died  I 
Moralizing  fat  I  by  the  hazard- table ;  I  looked  upon  the 
-uncertainty  of  riches,  the  decay  of  beauty,  and  the  crafh 
of  worlds  with  as  much  contempt  as  ever  Plato  did. 
But  ah  !  the  frailty  of  human  nature  !  fome  ridiculoua 
thought  came  into  my  head,  wakened  my  paffions,  which 
buuft  forth  into  a  violent  laughter  :  I  rofe  from  my  feat, 
and  not  confidering  the  jufl  refentments  of  the  lofing 
«ramcftcrsj  hurlM  a  ball  of  paper  crofs  the  table,  which 

llop'd 
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ftopM  the  dice,  and  turn'd  up  fevcn  inftead  of  five.  Curs'd 
on  all  lides,  and  not  knowing  where  to  fly,  I  tlirexv 
myfelf  into  a  chair,  which  I  demolifli'd,  and  never  fpokc 
a.  word  after.  We  went  to  luppcr,  and  a  lady  laid,  Mifs 
G.  looks  prodiglonjly  like  a  Tree.  Everybody  agreed  to  it, 
and  I  had  not  curiofity  to  alk  the  meaning  of  that 
fprightly  fancy  :  Find  it  out,  and  let  me  know.  Adieu 
'tis  time  to  drefs,  and  begin  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 

LETTER    VL 

In  the  Style  of  a  Lady. 
pRAY  what  is  your  opinion  of  Fate?  for  I  muft  con- 
fefs  I  am  one  of  thofe  that  believe  in  Fate  and  Prc- 
deftination. — No,  I  can't  go  fo  far  as  that,  but  I  own  I 
am  of  opinion  one's  ftars  may  incline,  tho'  not  compel 
one  ;  and  that  is  a  fort  of  free  will ;  for  we  may  be  able 
to  refill  inclination,   but  not  compulfion. 

Don't  you  think  they  have  got  in  the  mod  prepofle- 
rous  falliion  tlii*  winter  that  ever  was,  of  flouncing  the 
petticoat  fo  very  deep,  that  it  looks  like  an  entire  coat  of 
luteftring  ? 

It  is  a  little  cool  indeed  for  this  time  of  year,  but  then, 
my  dear,  you'll  allow  it  has  an  extreme  clean  pretty  look. 

Ay,  fo  has  my  muflin  apron  ;  but  I  would  not  chufe  to 
make  it  a  winter  fuit  of  cloaths. 

Well  now  I'll  fwear,  child,  you  have  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  very  pretty  drefs ;  let  me  die  if  I  don't  think  a  mullin 
flounce,  made  very  full,  would  give  one  a  very  agreeable 
Flirtation  air. 

Well,  I  fwear  it  would  be  charming  !  and  I  fhouM 
like  it  of  all  things — Do  you  think  there  are  any  fucli 
things  as  Spirits  ? 

Do  you  believe  there  is  any  fuch  place  as  tlie  Elvlian 

Fields  ?   O  Gad,  that  would  be  charming  !   I  wifh  I  were 

to  go  to  the  Elyfian  Fields  when  I  die  !  and  then  I  fliould 

notcare  if  I  were  tolcavetheworld  to-morrow  :  But  is  one 

o  m?et  there  with  what  one  has  mofb  lov'd  in  this  world  ? 

Now 
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Now  you  muft  tell  me  this  politively.  To  be  fure 
you  can,  or  what  do  I  correfpond  with  you  for,  if  you 
won't  tell  me  all  ?  You  know  I  abominate  Referve. 


LETTER    VII. 

Bath,  1714. 
T^OU  are  to  underftand,  Madam,  that  my  paffion  for 
your  fair  felf  and  your  filler,  has  been  divided  with 
the  moft  wonderful  regularity  in  the  world.  Even  from 
my  infancy  I  have  been  in  love  with  one  after  the  other 
of  you,  week  by  week,  and  my  journey  to  Bath  fell  out 
in  the  three  hundred  feventy-fixth  week  of  the  reign  of 
my  fovereign  lady  Sylvia.  At  the  prefent  writing  hereof 
it  is  the  three  hundred  eighty -ninth  week  of  the  rei^-n  of 
your  mod  ferene  majefty,  in  whofe  fervice  I  was  lifted 
fome  weeks  before  I  beheld  your  fifter.  This  Informa- 
tion will  account  for  my  writing  to  either  of  you  here- 
after,aseitherfliallhappento  be  Queen  regentatthattime. 

Pray  tell  your  lifter,  all  the  good  qualities  and  virtuous 
inclinations  ihc  has,  never  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure  in 
her  converfation,  as  that  one  vice  of  her  obftinacy  will 
ffive  me  mortification  this  month.  RatclifFe  commands 
her  to  Bath,  and  flie  refufes  !  Indeed  if  I  were  in  Berk- 
ihire  I  fliould  honour  her  for  this  obftinacy,  and  magnify 
her  no  lefsfor  difobedience  than  we  do  the  Barcelonians, 
But  people  change  with  the  change  of  places  (as  we  fee 
of  late)  and  virtues  become  vices  when  they  ceafe  to  be 
for  one's  intereft,  with  me  as  with  others. 

Yet  let  me  tell  her,  fhe  will  never  look  fo  finely  while 
fhe  is  upon  earth,  as  fhe  would  here  in  the  water.  It  is 
not  here  as  in  moft  other  inftances,  for  thofe  ladies  that 
would  pleafe  extremely,  muft  go  out  of  their  own  ele- 
ment. She  does  not  make  half  fo  good  a  figure  on  horfe- 
back  as  Chriftina  Queen  of  Sweden  ;  but  were  flie  once 
feen  in  the  Bath,  no  man  vs  ould  part  with  her  for  the  beft 
mermaid  in  Chriftendom.  You  know  I  have  feen  you 
often,  I  perfedlly  know  how  you  look  in  black  and  in 

white. 
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wKlte,  I  have  experienced  the  utmofl  you  can  do  in  co- 
lours;  but  all  your  movements,  all  your  graceful  fteps, 
deferve  not  half  the  glory  you  rnight  here  attain  of  a 
moving  and  eafy  behaviour  in. buckram  :  Something  be- 
tween fwimming  and  walking-,  free  enouG;h,  and  more 
modeftly  half-naked  than  3'ou  can  appear  any  where  elfe. 
You  have  conquer'd  enough  already  by  land  ;  Ihow  vour 
ambition,  and  vanquifh  alfo  by  water.  The  buckram  I 
mention  is  a  drefs  particularly  ufeful  at  this  time,  when, 
we  are  told,  they  are  bringing  over  the  faflrion  of  Ger- 
man rufFs  :  You  ought  to  ufe  yourfclves  to  fome  degrees 
of  ftiiFnefs  beforehand  ;  and  when  our  ladles  chins  have 
been  tickled  a  while  with  ftarchcd  mullin  and  wire,  they 
may  poilibly  bear  the  brufli  of  a  German  beard  and 
whifker. 

I  could  tell  you  a  delightful  {lory  of  Doctor  P.  but  want 
room  to  difplay  it  in  all  its  fliining  circumftance?.  He 
had  heard  it  was  an  excellent  cure  fcr  love,  to  kifs  the 
Aunt  of  the  perfon  beloved,  who  is  generally  of  vears 
and  experience   enough  to  damp  the  fierceft   iiame  :  he 

try'd  this  courfe  in  his  paffion,  and  kiliedMrs.  E at 

Mr.  D 's  ;  but  he  fays  it  will  not  do^  and  that  he  lovei 

you  as  much  as  ever.  Your,  etc. 


LETTER    VIIL 
To  the  fame. 

1  F  you  afk  how  the  waters  agree  with  me,   I  mufl   tell 

you  fo   very   well,  that  I  queflion  how   vou  and    I 

fhould  agree  if  we  were  in  a  room  by  ounelves.     Pvlrs. 

has  honellly  affured  me,  that  but  for  fome  wb.ini? 

which  fhe  can't  entirely  conqner,  flic  would  go  and  fee 
the  (WOrld  with  me  in  man's  cloaths.  Even  vou.  Ma- 
dam, I  fancy  (if  you  would  not  partake  in  our  adven- 
tures) would  wait  our  coming  in  at  the  evening  with  fome 
impatience,  and  be  well  enough  pleas'd  to  hear  thein  by 
the  fire-fide.  That  would  be  better  than  reading  ro- 
mances, unlefs  lady  M.  would  be  our  hiftorian.  V\'h?.z 
Vol.  III.  E  e  e  rajje 
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raifes  thefe  defires  in  me,  is  an  acquaintance  I  am  be- 
ginning with  my  lady  Sandwich,  who  has  all  the  fpirit  of 
the  laft  age,  and  all  the  gay  experience  of  a  pleafurable 
life.  Jt  were  as  fcandalous  an  omiflion  to  come  to  the 
Bath  and  not  to  fee  my  lady  Sandwich,  as  it  had  for- 
merly been  to  have  travelled  to  Rome  without  viliting 
the  Queen  of  Sweden.  She  is,  in  a  word,  the  beft  thing 
this  country  has  to  boaft  of;  and  as  fhe  has  been  all  that 
a  woman  of  fpirit  could  be,  fo  fhe  flill  continues  that  eafy 
and  independent  creature  that  a  fenfible  woman  always 
will  be. 

I  mufl  tcllyou  a  truth,  which  is  not,  however,  mucli 
to  my  credit.  I  never  thought  fo  much  of  yourfelf  and 
your  lifter,  as  fmce  I  have  been  fourfcore  miles  diftance 
from  you.  In  the  Foreft  I  look'd  upon  you  as  good  neigh- 
bours, at  London  as  pretty  kind  of  women,  but  here  as 
divinities,  angels,  goddefles,  or  what  you  will.  In  the 
fame  manner,  1  never  knew  at  what  rate  I  valued  your 
life,  till  you  were  upon  the  point  of  dying.     If  Mrs. 

. and  you  will  but  fall  very  fick  every  feafon,  I  fhall 

certainly  die  for  you.  Serioully,  I  value  you  both  fo 
much,  that  I  efteem  others  much  the  lefs  for  your  fakes ; 
you  have  robb'd  me  of  the  pleafure  of  efteeminga  thou- 
fand  pretty  qualities  in  them,  by  fhovving  me  fo  many 
finer  in  yourfelves.  There  are  but  two  things  in  the  world 
■which  could  make  you  indifferent  to  me,  which,  I  believe, 
-you  are  not  capable  of,  I  mean  ill-nature  and  malice.  1 
have  feen  enough  of  you,  not  tooverlooky  an  frailty  you 
could  have,  and  nothing  lefs  than  a  vice  can  make  mc 
like  you  lefs.  I  expcft  you  fhould  difcover  by  my  con- 
duft  towards  you  both,  that  this  is  true,  and  that  there- 
fore you  fhould  pardon  a  thoufand  things  in  mc  for  that 
one  difpolition.  Expeft  nothing  from  mc  but  truth  and 
freedom,  and  I  fliall  always  be  thought  by  you  what  I  al- 
ways am, 

Your,  etc. 
LETTER 


y 
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LETTER    IX. 

To  the  fame. 

1714. 
T  ReturnM  home  as  flow  and  as  Contemplative  after  I  had 

parted  from  you,  as  my  Lord  *  retired  from  the  Court 
and  glory  to  liis  country  feat  and  wife,  a  week  ago.  I 
found  here  a  difmal  defponding  letter  from  the  fon  of  an- 
other great  courtier  who  expeiSls  the  fame  fate,  and  who 
tells  me  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  will  now  take  it  very 
kindly  of  the  mean  ones,  if  they  w^ill  favour  them  with 
a  vifit  by  day-light.  With  what  joy  would  they  lay 
down  all  their  fchemes  of  glory,  did  they  but  kaow  yoa 
have  the  generofiity  to  drink  their  healths  once  a  day,  as 
foon  as  they  are  fallen  ?  Thus  the  unhiippy,  by  the  iblc 
merit  of  their  misfortunes,  become  the  care  of  Heaven 
and  you.  I  intended  to  have  put  this  lall  into  verfe,  but 
in  this  age  of  ingratitude  my  beft  friends  forfake  me,  I 
mean  my  rhymes. 

I  delire  Mrs.  P ■ to  ftay  her  ftomach  with  thefe 

half  hundred  Plays,  till  I  can  procure  her  a  Romance  big 
enough  to  fatisfy  her  great  foul  with  adventures.  As  for 
Novels,  I  fear  flie  can  depend  upon  none  from  me  but 
that  of  my  Life,  which  I  am  ftill,  as  I  have  been,  contriv- 
ing all  poiTihle  methods  to  fliorten,  for  the  greater  eafe  both 
of  the  hiftorian  and  the  reader.  May  flie  believe  all  the 
paffion  and  tendernefs  exprefs'd  in  thefe  romances  to  be 
but  a  faint  image  of  what  I  bear  her,  and  may  you  (who 
read  nothing)  take  the  fame  truth  upon  hearing  it  from 
me.  Vou  will  both  injure  me  very  much,  if  you  don't 
think  me  a  truer  friend,  than  ever  any  romantic  lover, 
or  any  imitator  of  their  llyle  could  be. 

The  days  of  beauty  are  as  the  days  of  greatnefs,  and 
fo  long,  all  the  world  are  your  adorers.  I  am  one  of  thofe 
unambitious  people,  who  will  love  you  forty  years  hence, 
when  your  eyes  begin  to  twinkle  in  a  retirement,  and 
without  the  vanity  which  every  one  now  v.-ili  take  to  be 
thought  Your,  etc. 

E  e  e  2  LETTER 
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LETTER     X. 

^  HE  more  I  examine  my  own  mind,  the  more  roman- 
tic T  iind  myfelf.     Metlilnks  it  is  a  noble  fpirit  of 
contradi£lion  to  Fate  and  Fortune,  not  to  give  i.ip  thofe 
that  are  fnatched  from  us  :  but  to  follow  them  the  more, 
the  farther  they  are  remov'd  from  the  fenfe  of  it.     Sure, 
Flattery  never  travelled  fq  far  as  three  thoufand  miles  ; 
it  is  now  only  for  Truth,  which  overtakes  all  things,  to 
reach  you  at  this  diftance.     'Tis  a  generous  piece  of  Po- 
pery, that  purfues  even  thofe  who  are  to  be  eternally  ab- 
lent  into  another  world  ;  whether  you  think  it  right  or 
wrong,  you'll  own  the  very  extravagance  a  fort  of  piety. 
I  can't  be  fatisfied  with   ftrowing  flowers  over  you,  and 
"barely  honouring  you  as  a  thing  loft :  but  muft  confider 
you  as  a  glorious  tho'  remote  being,  and  be  fending  ad- 
dreffes   after  you.     You  have   carried  away  fo  much  of 
me,  that  what  remains  is  daily  languifliing  and  dying  over 
my  acquaintance  here,  and,  1  believe,  in  thixe  or  four 
months  more  I  Ihall  think   Aurut  Bazar  as  good   a  place 
as  Covent-Garder,.     You  may  imagine  this  is  raillery,  but 
I  am  really  fo  far  gone  as  to  take  pleafure  in  reveries  of 
this  kind.   Let  them  fay  I  am  romantic  ;  fo  is  everyone  faid 
to  be,  that  either  adrntres  a  fine  thing  or  does  one.     On 
my  confcience,  as  the  world  goes,  'tis  hardly  worth  any- 
body's while  to  do  one  for  the  honour  of  it  :  Glory,  the 
only  pay  of  generous  aflions,  is  now  as  ill  paid  as  other 
juft  debts;  and  neither  Mrs.  Macfarland  for  immolating 
her  lover,  nor   you,  for  conftancy  to  your  lord,  muft 
ever  hope  to  be  compared  to  Lucrctia  or  Portia. 

I  wute  this  in  fome  anger  ;  for  having,  fmcc  you  went, 
frequented  iliofe  people  moft,  who  feeraed  moft  in  your 
favour  ;  I  heard  nothing  that  concerned  you  talk'd  of  fo 
often,  as  that  you  v.xnt  away  in  a  black  fuU-bottom'd  wig; 
which  I  did  but  affert  to  be  a  bob,  and  was'anfwered.  Love 
is  blind.  I  am  peruiaded  your  wig  had  never  fuffered 
%\\\s  criticifm,  but  on  the  fccre  of  your  head,  and  the 
p.YO  eyes  that  are  in  it. 

Prajr 
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Pray  when  you  write  to  me,  talk  of  yourielf ;  there  is 
nothinsf  I  lb  much  dellre  to  hear  of :  talk  a  irreat  deal  of 
yourfelf ;  that  fhe  who  always  thought  talked  bell,  may 
jpeak  vipon  the  bell  fubjeft.  The  fhrines  and  rclique* 
you  tell  me  of,  no  way  engage  my  curiofity  ;  I  had  ten 
times  rather  go  on  pilgrimage  to  fee  one  fuch  face  :is  yours^ 
than  both  St.  John  Baptiil's  heads.  I  wifli  (iince  you 
are  grown  fo  covetous  of  golden  things)  you  had  not  oaly 
all  the  fine  ilatues  you  talk  of,  but  even  the  golden  image 
v/hlch  Nebuchadnezzar  letup,  provided' you  were  to  tra- 
vel no  farther  than  you  could  carry  it. 

The  court  of  Vienna  is  very  edifying.  The  ladies 
with  refpe£l  to  their  hufbands.  feem  to  underftand  that 
text  literally,  that  commands  to  bear  one  another' s  burdens  : 
but,  I  fancy,  many  a  man  there  is  like  ^^^i-^ar,  an  ct/^- be- 
tween tvjo  burdens.  I  fhall  look  upon  you  no  more  as  a 
Chriflian,  when  you  pafs  from  that  charitable  court  to 
the  land  of  jea'oufy.  I  expe^l  to  hear  an  exaft  account 
how,  and  at  what  pUces,  you  leave  one  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  after  another,  as  you  approach  to  the  land 
of  Inftdelity.  Pray  how  far  are  you  got  already  }  arnidfl 
the  pomp  of  a  high  mafs,  and  the  ravifhing  trill  of  a  Sun- 
day opera,  what  did  you  think  of  the  do£lrlne  and  dif- 
ciplins  of  the  church  of  England  ?  Had  you  from  your 
heart  a  reverence  for  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  ?  How  did 
your  Chriftian  virtues  hold  out  in  fo  long  a  voyage  ?  you 
have  itfeems  (without  paiTing  the  bounds  of  Chridcndom) 
out-travelled  the  hn  of  fornication  :  in  a  little  time  you'll 
look  upon  fome  others  with  more  patience,  than  the  ladies 
here  are  capable  of.  I  reckon,  you'll  time  it  fo  well  as 
to  make  your  religion  lad  to  the  verge  of  Chriflendom, 
that  you  may  difcharge  yoi-ii-'  Chaplain  (as  humanity  re- 
quires) In  a  place  where  he  may  find  fome  bufinefs, 

I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  be  told  (when  I  come  to  follow 
you  through  thofc  countries)  in  how  pretty  a  manner  you 
accommodated  yourfelf  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  true  Mulle- 
men.  They  will  tell  me  at  wiiat  town  you  pradifed  to  fit 
on  the  Sopha,    at  what  village  you  learned  to  fold  a  Tur- 

/  bant. 
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bant,  where  you  was  bathed  and  anointed,  and  where  yo-n 
parted  with  your  black  full  bottom.  How  happy  muft  it 
t^^  for  a  gay  young  woman,  to  live  in  a  country  where  it  is 
a  part  of  religious  worfhip  to  be  gddy  headed  f  I  fliall  hear 
at  Belgrade  how  the  good  Bafhaw  received  you  with  tears 
of  joy,  how  he  was  charmed  with  your  2greeab'e  manner 
of  pronouncing  the  words  Ji/ah  and  AL-iamed',  and  how 
earneftlyyou  joined  with  him  in  exhorting  your  friend  to 
embrace  that  religion.  But  I  think  his  objection  was  a 
juft  one,  that  it  was  attended  with  fome  circumftances 
•under  which  he  could  not  properly  reprefent  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefty. 

Lallly,  I  fliall  hear  how,  the  firft  night  you  lay  at  Pera, 
vou  had  a  vifion  oi  Mahomet's  Paradife  ;  and  happily  a- 
waked  without  a  foul,  from  which  bleffed  moment  the 
beautiful  body  was  left  at  full  libeity  to  perform  all  the 
aoreeable  functions  it  was  made  for. 

1  fee  I  have  done  in  this  letter  as  I  have  often  done  m 
your  company,  talk'd  myfclf  into  a  good  humour,  when 
1  beo^un  in  an  ill  one  ;  the  pleafure  of  addreffing  to  you 
makes  me  run  on,  and  'tis  in  your  own  power  to  fiiorten 
this  letter  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  by  giving  over  whea 
vou  pleafe;  fo  rll  make  it  no  longer  by  apologies. 


LETTER    XL 

\7  0\J  have  afked  me  news  a  hundred  times  at  the  firft 
word  you  fpoke  to  me,  which  fome  would  interpret 
as  if  you  expected  nothing  better  from  my  lips  :  and  truly 
'tis  not  a  fign  two  lovers  are  together,  when  they  can  be 
fo  impertinent  as  to  enquire  what  the  world  does  ?  All  I 
mean  by  this  is,  that  either  you  or  I  are  not  in  love  with 
the  other  :  I  leave  you  to  guefs  which  of  the  two  is  that 
ilupid  and  infeniible  creature,  fo  blind  to  the  other's  ex- 
cellencies and  charms. 

This  then  fhall  be  a  letter  of  News ;  and  fure,  if  you 
did  not  think  me  the  humbleft  creature  in  the  world,  you 

could 
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nou'.d  never  imagine  a  Poet  could  dwindle  to  a  brother 
of  Dawks  and  Dyer,  from  a  rival  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  has  behaved  fo  bravely,  that  in 
this  aft  at  leaft  he  might  feem  above  man,  if  he  had  not 
■^uft  now  voided  a  ftone  to  prove  him  lubjeft  to  human 
infirmities.  The  utmofl  weight  of  atlllfiion  from  mini- 
iterial  power  and  popular  hatred,  were  almoft  worth  bear- 
ing, for  the  glory  of  fuch  a  dauntlefs  conduft  as  he  has 
Iliewn  under  it. 

You  may  foon  have  your  wifh,  to  enjoy  the  gallant 
fights  of  armies,  incampmcuts,  ilaadards  waving  over 
your  brother's  corn-fields,  and  the  pretty  windings  of 
the  Thames  ftained  with  the  blood  of  men.  Your  bar- 
barity, which  I  have  heard  fo  long  exclaim'd  againil  in 
town  and  country,  may  have  its  fill  of  deftruSion.  I 
would  not  add  one  circumftance  ufual  in  all  defcrlptions 
of  calamity,  that  of  the  many  rapes  committed,  or  to  be 
committed  upon  thofe  unfortunate  women  that  deitght 
in  war.  But  God  forgive  me — in  this  martial  age,  if  I 
could,  I  vrould  buy  a  regiment  for  your  fake  and  Mrs. 

P 's  and  fome  others,  whom,  I  have  cauie  to  fear,  no 

fair  means  will  prevail  upon. 

Thofe  eyes,  that  care  not  how  much  mifchief  is  done, 
or  how  great  daughter  committed,  fo  they  have  but  a 
fine  fhow  ;  thofe  very  female  eyes  will  be  infinitely  de- 
lighted with  the  camp  which  is  fpeedily  to  be  formed  in. 
Hyde-park.  The  tents  are  carried  thither  this  morning, 
new  regiments  with  new  cloaths  and  furniture  (far  ex- 
ceeding the  late  cloth  and  linen  defigned  by  his  Grace 
for  the  fcldlery.)  The  fight  of  fo  many  gallant, fellows, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  glare  of  war  yet  undefoim'd  by 
battles,  thofe  fcenes  which  England  has  for  many  years 
only  beheld  on  flages,  may  poffibly  invite  your  curiofity 
to  this  place. 

By  our  lateft  account  from  Duke-ftrcet,  Weflminller, 
the  converfion  of  T.  G.  Efq;  is  reported  in  a  manner 
fomewhat  more  particular.  That  upon  the  felzure  of 
his  Flanders  mares,  he  fecmed  more  than  ordinarily  dif- 

tuibed 
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turhed  for  fome  hours,  fent  for  his  ghoftly  father,  and 
rcfolvec!  to  bear  his  lols  like  a  Chriflian  ;  till  about  the 
hours  of  feven  or  eight,  the  coaches  and  horfes  of  feveral 
of  the  Nobility  pailing  by  his  window  towards  Hvde- 
park,  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  difappointments 
Init  inftantly  went  out,  took  the  oath  of  Abjuration, 
and  recover'd  his  dear  horfes,  which  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Ring.  The  poor  diftrelTed  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, now  unhors'd  and  uncharioted,  cry  out  with 
the  Pfalmift,  Sosne  in  Chariots  and  fo?ne  on  Horjes,  hut  we 
tuill  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

1  am,  etc. 


LETTER     XII. 

'"pHE  weather  is  too  fine  for  any  one  that  loves  the 
country  to  leave  it  at  tins  leafon  ;  when  every  fmile 
of  the  fun,  like  the  fmilc  of  a  coy  lady,  is  as  dear  as  it  is 
uncommon  :  and  I  am  fo  much  in  the  tafte  of  rural  Plea- 
fures,  I  had  rather  fee  the  fun  than  any  thing  he  canfhew 
me,  except  yourfelf.  I  defpife  every  fine  thing  in  town, 
not  excepting  your  new  gown,  till  I  fee  you  drefs'd  in  it, 
(which  by  the  way  I  don't  like  the  better  for  the  red,  the 
leaves,  I  think,  are  very  pretty.)  I  am  growing  fit,  -t- 
hope,  for  a  better  world,  of  which  t';e  light  of  the  fun  is 
l)Wt  a  lliadow  ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  God's  works  here, 
are  what  come  nearefl  to  his  v.orks  there  ;  and  that  a  true 
relifli  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  the  moft  eafy  prepara- 
tion and  gentleft  tranfition  to  an  enjoyment  of  thofe  of 
heavenii,  a?,  on  the  contrary,  a  true  town  life  of  hurry, 
confufion.  noife,  flander,  and  dilfention,  is  a  fort  of  ap- 
prenticeflTiip  to  hell  and  its  furies.  I'm  endeavouring  to 
put  my  inind  into  as  quiet  a  fituation  as  I  can,  to  be 
ready  to  receive  that  ftroke,  which,  I  believe,  is  coming 
xipon  me,  and  have  fully  refign'd  myfelf  to  yield  to  it. 
The  fcparation  of  my  foul  and  body  is  what  I  could  think 
of  with  lefs  pain  ;  for  I  am  very  fure  he  that  made  it  will 
take  care  of  it,  and  in  whatever  Hate  hepleafcsit  fhall  be, 

that 
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that  ftate  mufi  be  right :  But  I  cannot  think  without  tears 
of  being  feparated  from  my  friends,  when  their  condition 
is  fo  doubtful,  that  they  may  want  even  fuch  affiftance 
as  mine.  Sure,  it  is  more  merciful  to  take  from  us  after 
death  all  memory  of  what  we  lov'd  or  purfued  here  :  for 
eUe  what  a  torment  would  it  be  to  a  fpirit,  ftlll  to  love 
thofe  creatures  it  is  quite  divided  from  ?  Unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  in  a  more  exalted  life,  all  that  we  efteemed  in 
this  lmperfe6l  ftate  will  affeft  us  no  more,  than  what  we 
lov'd  in  our  infancy  concerns  us  now. 

This  is  an  odd  way  of  writing  to  a  lady,  and,  I'm 
fenfible,  would  throw  me  under  a  great  deal  of  ridicule, 
were  you  to  fnow  this  letter  among  your  acquaintance. 
But  perhaps  you  may  not  yourfelf  be  quite  a  ftranger  to 
this  way  of  thmking.  I  heartily  wifli  your  life  may  be 
fo  long  and  fo  happy,  as  never  to  let  you  think  quite  fo 
far  as  I  am  now  led  to  do  ;  but,  to  think  a  little  toivards 
jiy  is  what  will  make  you  the  happier,  and  the  eafier  at 
all  times. 

There  are  no  pleafures  or  amufements  that  I  don't  wlfli 
you,  and  therefore  'tis  no  fmall  grief  to  me  that  1  fliall 
for  the  future  be  lefs  able  to  partake  with  you  in  them* 
But  let  Fortune  do  her  worft,  whatever  fhe  makes  us  lofe, 
as  long  as  fhe  never  makes  us  lofe  our  honefty  and  our 
independance  ;  I  defpife  from^  my  heart  whoever  parts 
with  the  iirll,  and  I  pity  from  my  foul  whoever  quits  the 
latter. 

I  am  2:riev'd  at  Mr.  G 's  condition  In  this  laft  re- 

fpeft  of  dependance.  He  has  Merit,  Good-nature,  and 
Integrity,  three  qualities,  that  I  fear  are  too  often  loft 
upon  great  men  ;  or  at  leaft  are  not  all  three  a  match  for 
that  one  which  is  oppos'd  to  them,  Flattery.  I  wlfn  it 
may  not  foon  or  late  difplace  him  from  the  favour  he  now 
poffeffes,  and  feems  to  like.  I'm  fure  his  late  aftion  de- 
ferves  eternal  favour  and  efleem  :  Lord  Bathurft  was 
charm'd  with  it,  who  came  hither  to  fee  me  before  his 
journey.  He  alk'd  and  fpoke  very  particularly  of  you. 
To-morrow  Mr,  Fortefcue  comes  to  me  from  London 

Vol.  Ill,  F  f  f  about 
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about  B 's  fuit  in  forma  pauperis.  That  poor  manlooka 

ftarved  :  he  tells  me  you  have  been  charitable  to  him.  In- 
,  deed  'tis  wanted  :  the  poor  creature  can  fcarcc  ftir  or 
fpeak  ;  and  T  apprehend  he  will  die,  jufl  as  he  gets  fome- 
thing  to  live  upon.     Adieu. 


LETTER    Xlir. 

'THIS  is  a  dny  of  wiflies  for  you,  and  I  hope  you  have 
long  known,  there  is  not  one  good  one  which  I  do 
not  form  in  your  behalf.  Every  year  that  pafles,  I  wifli 
Ibme  things  more  for  my  friends,  and  fome  things  lefs  for 
myfelf.  Yet  were  I  to  tell  you  what  I  wifli  for  you  in 
particular,  it  would  be  only  to  repeat  in  profe,  what  I 
told  you  laft  year  in  rhyme  (fo  lincere  is  my  poetry  :)  I 
can  only  add,  that  as  I  then  wifh'd  you  a  friend  *,  I  now 
wiili  that  friend  were  Mrs.  — — 

Ablence  is  a  fliort  kind  of  death ;  and  in  either,  one 
cnn  only  wifli,  that  the  friends  we  are  feparated  from, 
may  be  happy  with  thofe  that  are  left  them.  1  am  there- 
fore very  folicitous  that  you  may  pafs  much  agreeable 
time  together :  lam  lorry  to  fay  I  envy  you  no  other 
companion  ;  the'  I  hope  yoti  have  others  that  you  like  ; 
and  I  am  always  pleas'd  in  that  hope,  when  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  fears  on  your  own  account. 

I  was  troubled  to  leave  you  both,  jufl  as  I  fancy'd  wc 
fliould  begin  to  live  together  in  the  country.  'Twas  % 
little  like  dying  the  moment  one  had  got  all  one  delir'd  in 
this  world.  Yet  I  go  away  with  one  generous  fort  o^ 
fatisfacSlion,  that  what  I  part  with,  you  are  to  inherit. 

I  know  you  would  both  be  pleas'd  to  hear  fome  certain 
news  oi  a  friend  departed  ;  to  have  the  adventures  of  his 
pafi'age,  and  the  new  region  thro'  which  he  travell'd, 
defcribed  ;  and,  upon  the   whole,  to  know,  that  he  is 

•   "to  Mrs.  on  ker  Bir:h'-lay. 

«'   O  be  tliou  bleft  with  all  that  Hrav'n  can  feizd, 

"  Long  health,  long  you. h;  long  pleafuie,  ani  a  friend, 

as 
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as  happy  where  he  now  is,  as  while  he  liv'd  among  yon. 
But  indeed  I  (like  many  a  poor  unprepar'd  foul)  have 
feen  nothing  I  like  fo  well  as  what  1  left  :  No  Icenes  of 
Paradife,  no  happy  bowers  equal  to  thofc  on  the  i)anks 
of  the  Thames.  Wherever  I  wander,  one  reflexion 
Urikes  mc  ;  I  wifli  you  were  as  free  as  I  ;  or  at  Icafl  liad 
a  tye  as  tender,  and  as  reafonable  a5  mine,  to  a  relation 
that  as  well  deferved  your  conflant  thouglit,  and  to  whom 
you  would  be  always  puU'd  back  (in  fuch  a  manner  as  I 
am)  by  the  heart-ftring.  1  have  never  been  well  lince  I 
fet  out :  but  don't  tell  mv  mother  fo  ;  it  will  trouble  her 
too  much  :  And  as  probably  the  fame  reafon  may  prevent 
her  fending  a  true  account  of  her  health  to  me,  I  muft 
defire  you  to  acquaint  me.  I  would  gladly  hear  the 
country  air  improves  your  ov.^n ;  but  don't  flatter  mc 
when  you  are  ill,  that  I  may  be  the  better  fatisfied  Vv'lien 
you  fay  you  are  well  :  for  thefe  are  things  in  which  one 
may  belincerer  to  a  reafonable  friend,  than  to  a  fond  and 
partial  parent.     Adieu. 


LETTER     XIV. 

"\/OU  can't  be  furprlz'd  to  find  him  a  dull  correfpondcnt 
whom  you  have  known  fo  long  for  a  dull  compa- 
nion. And  tho'  I  am  pretty  fenlible,  that,  if  I  have  any 
wit,  I  may  as  well  write  to  fliow  it,  as  not  ;  yet  I'll 
content  myfelf  with  giving  you  as  plain  a  hiftory  of  my 
pilgrimage,  as  Purchas  himfelf,  or  as  John  Eunyan 
could  do  of  his  xvalking  through  the  wilderncfs  of  this  ivorld, 
etc. 

Firfl  then  I  went  up  by  water  to  Hampton-Court, 
unattended  by  all  but  my  own  virtues ;  which  were  not 
of  ib  modcft  a  nature  as  to  keep  them.felves,  or  me,  con- 
ceal'd  :  For  I  met  the  Prince  with  all  his  ladies  on  horfe- 
back,  coming  from  hunting.  Mrs.  B*  and  Mrs.  L* 
took  me  into  protcftion  (contrary  to  the  laws  againll 
harbouring  Papifts)  and  gave  me  a  dinner,  with  fomc- 

F  f  f  2  thing; 
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thing  I  liked  better,  an  opportunity  of  converfation  with 
Mrs.  H  *.  We  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  ho- 
nour was  of  all  things  the  moft  miferable  :  and  wifh'd 
that  every  woman  who  envy'd  it,  had  a  Ipecirnen  of  it. 
To  eat  Weftphalia-ham  in  a  morning,  ride  over  hedges 
and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks,  come  home  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is  worie  a  hundred 
times)  with  a  red  mark  in  the  forehead  f.om  an  uneafy 
hat,  all  this  may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent  wives 
for  fox-hunters,  and  bear  abundance  of  ruddy  complex- 
ion'd  children.  As  foon  as  they  can  wipe  off  tlie  fweat 
of  the  day,  they  mull  limper  an  hour  and  catcla  cold,  in 
the  Princefs's  apartment  :  from  thence  .as  Shakefpear  has 
it)  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  rhey  ma) — and  after  that, 
till  midnight,  walk,  work,  or  think,  which  they  pleaie. 
I  can  eaiily  believe,  no  lone-houfe  in  Wales,  with  a 
mountain  and  a  rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this 
Court ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only  tell  you,  Mrs, 
L"*  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by  moon-light, 
and  we  met  no  creature  of  anv  quality  but  the  King, 
who  gave  audience  to  the  vice-chamberlain,  all  alone, 
under  the  2:arden-vvall. 

In  lliort,  I  heard  of  no  ball,  affembly,  baffet-table, 
or  any  place  where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together, 
except  Madam  Kilmanfegg's,  to  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  invited,  and  the  grace  to  flay  away. 

I  was  heartily  tired,   and  polled  to pa'rk  :  there 

we  had  an  excellent  difcourfe  of  quackery  ;  Dr.  S*   was 

mentioned  v.'ith  honour.    Lady walked  a  whole  houj. 

abroad  without  dying  after  it,  at  leaft  in  the  time  1  llay'd, 
tho'  file  feem'd  to  be  fainting,  and  had  convulfive  moti- 
ons feveral  times  in  her  head. 

1  arrived  in  the  Foreft  by  Tuefday  noon,  having  fled 
from  the  face  (I  wlfli  1  could  fay  the  horned  face)  of  Mo- 
fes,  who  dined  in  the  mid-way  thither.  I  pafs'd  the  reft 
of  the  day  in  thofe  woods  where  I  have  fo  often  enjoy'd 
a  book  and  a  friend  ;  I  made-  a  Hymn  as  I  pafs'd  thro', 

which 
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which  ended  with  a  iigh,  that  I  will  not  tell  you  the  mean- 


ing of. 


Your  Doflor  is  gone  the  way  of  all  his  patients,  anc! 
was  hard  put  to  it  how  to  difpofe  of  an  eflate  miferably 
unwieldy,  and  fplendidly  unufeful  to  him.  Sir  Samuel 
Garth  fays,  that  for  Ratcliffe  to  leave  a  library,  was  aS 
if  a  Eunuch  fhould  found  a  Seraglio.  Dr.  S — lately  told 
a  lady,  he  wonder'd  file  could  be  alive  after  him  :  flic 
made  anfwer,  flie  wonder'd  at  it  for  two  reafons,  bc- 
caufe  Dr.  Ratcliffe  was  dead,  and  becaufe  Dr.  S —  was 
living.     1  am 

Your,  etc. 


^L  E  T  T  E  R    XV. 

"Othing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy  whick 
once  ufed  to  pleafe  me,  than  my  laft  day's  journey  ; 
for  after  having  pafs'd  through  my  favourite  woods  in 
the  forell,  with  a  thoufand  reveries  of  paft  pleafures,  I 
rid  over  hanging  hills,  whofe  tops  were  edged  with  groves, 
and  whofe  feet  water'd  with  windino:  rivers,  liftenincr  to 
the  falls  of  catarafts  below,  and  the  murmuring  of  the 
winds  above  :  the  gloomy  verdure  of  Stonor  fucceeded  to 
thefe  ;  and  then  the  fliades  of  the  evening  overtook  me. 
The  moon  rofe  in  the  cleareft  fky  I  ever  faw,  by  whole 
folemn  light  I  paced  on  flowly,  without  company,  or  any 
interruption  to  the  range  of  my  thoughts.  About  a  mile 
before  I  reach'd  Oxford,  all  the  bells  toll'd  in  different 
notes ;  the  clocks  of  every  college  anfwer'd  one  another? 
and  ibunded  forth:  (fome  in  a  deeper,  fome  a  fofter  tone) 
that  it  was  ereven  at  night.  All  this  was  no  ill  prepara- 
tion to  the  life  I  have  led  fince,  among  thofe  old  walls, 
venerable  galleries,  Hone  porticos,  ftudious  walks,  and 
folitary  fcenes  of  theUniverfity.  I  wanted  nothing  but  a 
black  gown  and  a  falary,  to  be  as  mere  a  book-worm  as 
any  there.  I  conform'd  myfelf  to  the  college  hours,  was 
jroird  up  in  books,  lay  in  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  duiky 

part-s 
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parts  of  tlic  Univerfity,  and  was  dead  to  the  world  aS 
any  hermit  of  the  dcfart.  If  any  thing  was  alive  or  a- 
wake  in  me,  it  was  a  little  vanity,  fuch  as  even  thofe 
good  men  us'd  to  entertain,  when  the  monks  of  their  own 
order  extoU'd  their  piety  and  abftraftion.  For  I  found 
myfelf  receiv'd  with  a  fort  of  refpeft,  which  this  idle  part 
of  mankind,  the  Learned,  pay  to  their  own  fpecies  ;  who 
are  as  confiderable  here,  as  the  bufy,  the  gay,  and  the  am- 
bitious are  in  your  world. 

Indeed  I  was  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  could 
not  but  fom.etinies  afic  myfelf  in  my  mind,  what  college 
I  was  founder  of,  or  what  library  I  had  built  ?  Methinks, 
I  do  very  ill  to  return  to  the  world  again,  to  leave  the 
only  place  where  I  make  a  figure,  and,  from  feeing  my- 
felf fcated  with  dignity  on  the  mofl:  confpicuous  flielves 
of  a  library,  put  myfelf  into  the  abje6l  pofturc  of  lying 
at  a  lady's  feet  in  St.  James's  fquare, 

I  will  not  deny,  bat  that,  like  Alexander,  in  the 
midft  of  my  glory,  I  am  wounded,  and  find  myfelf  a  mere 
man.  To  tell  you  from  whence  the  dart  comes  is  to  no 
purpofe,  fince  neither  of  you  will  take  the  tender  care 
to  draw  it  out  of  my  heart,  and  luck  the  poifon  with 
your  lips. 

Here,  at  my  Lord  H 's,  I  fee  a  creature  nearer 

an  angel  than  a  woman  (tho'  a  woman  be  very  near  as 
good  as  an  angel  ;)  I  think  you  have  formerly  heard  me 
mention  Mrs.  T —  as  a  credit  to  the  Maker  of  Angels  ; 
file  is  a  relation  of  his  lordfliip's,  and  he  gravely  propos'd 
ker  to  me  for  a  wife  ;  being  tender  of  her  interefls,  and 
knowing  (what  is  a  Ihame  to  Providence)  that  fhe  is  lefs 
indebted  to  fortune  than  I,  I  told  him,  'twas  what  be 
never  could  have  thought  of,  if  it  had  not  been  his  mif- 
fortune  to  be  blind  ;  and  what  I  never  could  think  of, 
while  1  liad  eyes  to  fee  both  her  and  myfelf. 

I  muft  not  conclude  without  telling  you,  that  I  will 
do  the  utmoil  in  the  affair  you  delire.  It  would  be  an 
inexprtfiible  joy  to  me  if  I  could  ferve  you,  and  I  will 
advvays  do  all   I  can  to  give  myfelf  pleafure.     I  wifli  as 

well 
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well  for  you  as  for  myfelf ;  I  am  in  love  with  voii  both, 
as  much  as  I  am  with  myfelf,  for  1  find  myfelf  moil  fo 
with  either,  when  I  leaft  fufpe£l  it. 


1 


LETTER     XVI. 

HE  chief  caufe  1  have  to  repent  my  leaving  the  town, 
is  the  uncertainty  1  am  in  every  clay  of  your  lifter's 
ilate  of  health.  I  really  cxpefted  by  every  poft  to  have 
heard  of  her  recovery,  but  on  the  contrary  each  letter  has 
been  a  new  awakening  to  my  apprehenlions,  and  I  have 
ever  lince  fuffer'd  alarms  upon  alarms  on  her  account. 
No  one  can  be  more  fenfibly  touch'd  at  this  than  I  ;  nor 
anv  danfrer  of  any  I  love  could  affe£l  me  with  more  uneali- 
nefs.  I  have  felt  fome  weakneffes  of  a  tender  kind, 
which  I  would  not  be  free  from  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
my  value  for  people  fo  rightly  placed,  as  to  perceive  them 
on  this  occafion. 

I  cannot  be  fo  good  a  Chriftian  as  to  be  willing  to  re- 
lign  my  own  happinefs  here,  for  hers  in  another  life.  I 
do  more  than  wifli  for  her  fafety,  for  every  wifli  I  mak« 
I  find  immediately  changed  into  a  prayer,  and  a  more  fer- 
vent one  than  I  had  learn'd  to  make  till  now. 

Mav  her  life  be  longer  and  happier  than  perhaps  her- 
felf  may  defire,  that  is,  as  long  and  as  happy  as  you  can 
wifli  :  May  her  beauty  be  as  great  aspoffible,  that  is,  as 
it  always  was,  or  as  yours  is.  But  whatever  ravages  a 
mercilefs  diftemper  may  commit,  I  dare  promifeher  boldly, 
what  few  (if  any)  of  her  makers  of  vifits  and  compliments 
dare  to  do  :  flie  fliall  have  one  man  as  much  her  admirer 
as  ever.  As  for  your  part.  Madam,  you  have  me  fo  more 
than  ever,  fince  I  have  been  a  witnefs  to  the  generous 
tendernefs  you  have  fhewn  upon  this  occafion. 

Your,  etc. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XVII. 

T  AM  not  at  all  concerned  to  think  that  this  letter  may 
be  lefs  entertaining  than  Ibme  I  have  fent :  I  know 
you  are  a  friend  that  will  think  a  kind  letter  as  good  as  a 
di\''erting  one.  He  that  gives  you  his  mirth  makes  a  much 
lefs  prefent  than  he  that  gives  you  his  heart ;  and  true 
friends  would  rather  fee  fach  thoughts  as  they  communi- 
cate only  to  one  another,  than  what  they  fquander  about 
to  all  the  world.  They  who  can  fet  a  right  value  upon 
iiay  thing,  will  prize  one  tender,  well-meant  word, 
above  all  that  ever  made  them  laugh  in  their  lives.  If  I 
did  not  think  fo  of  you,  I  fliould  never  have  taken  much 
pains  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  you,  by  writing,  or  any 
thing  clfc.  Wit,  1  am  fure,  I  want;  at  leaft  in  the  de- 
o-ree  that  I  fee  others  have  it,  v.'ho  would  at  all  feafon» 
alike  be  entertaining  ;  bat  1  would  willingly  have  fome 
qualities  that  may  be  (at  fome  feafons)  of  more  comfort 
to  myfelf,  and  of  more  fervice  to  my  friends.  I  would 
cut  off  my  own  head,  if  it  had  nothing  better  than  wit  in 
it  ;  and  tear  out  my  own  heart,  if  it  had  no  better  dif- 
poiiticns  than  to  love  only  myfelf,  and  laugh  at  all  my 
neighbours. 

I  know  you'll  think  it  an  agreeable  thing  to  hear  that 
1  have  done  a  great  deal  of  Homer.  If  it  be  tolerable, 
the  world  may  thank  you  for  it  :  for  if  I  could  have  feen 
you  every  day,  and  imagiu'd  my  company  could  have 
every  day  pleas'd  you,  1  Ihould  fcarce  have  thought  it 
worth  my  while  to  pleafe  the  world.  How  many  verfes 
could  I  gladly  have  left  untinilli'd,  and  turn'd  rnto  it, 
for  people  to  fay  what  they  would  of,  had  I  been  per- 
mitted to  pafs  all  thofe  hours  more  p'eafingly  ?  \\  hatever 
lome  may  think.  Fame  is  a  thing  I  am  much  lefs  covetous 
cf,  than  your  friertdfliip  ;  for  that  1  hope,  will  lall  all 
my  life;  the  otlier  I  cannot  anfwer  for.  ^A  hat  if  fhey 
flioukV  both  grow  greater  after  my  death  ?  alas !  they 
Vv'ould  both  be  of  no  advantage  lo  me  i  Therefore  think 
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upon  it,  and  love  me  as  well  as  ever  you  can,  while  I 
live. 

Now  I  talk  of  fame,  I  fend  you  my  Temple  of  Fame, 
which  is  juft  come  out :  but  my  fcntiments  about  it  you 
will  fee  better  by  this  Epigram. 

IVloai's  Fame  with  mcriy  hy  cujlom  of  the  nation^ 
Is  calVd  in  women  only  Reputation  : 
About  them  both  why  keep  ilc  fuch  a  pother  f 
Part  you  with  one,  and  Vll  renounce  the  other. 


LETTER     XVIII. 

A  LL  the  pleafure  or  ufe  of  familiar  letters,  is  to  give 
us  the  affurance  of  a   friend's  welfare  :  at  leaft  'tis 
all  I  know,  who  am  a  mortal  enemy  and  defpifer  of  what 
they  call  fine  letters.     In  this  view,  I  promife  you,  it 
will  always  be  a  fatisfaftion  to  me  to  write  letters  and  to 
receive  them  from  you  ;  becaufe  I  unfeigneuly  have  your 
good  at  my  heart,  and  am  that  thing,  which  many  people 
make  only  a  fubjeft  to  difplay  their  fine  fcntiments  up- 
on, a  Friend  :  which  is  a  charafter  that  admits  of  little 
to  be  faid,  till  fomething  may  be  done.     Now  let  mc 
fairly  tell  you,  I  don't  like  your  ilyle  :  'tis  very  pretty, 
therefore  I  don't  like  it ;  and  if  you  wui  as  w-ell  as  Voi- 
ture,   I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  fuch  letters,  unlefs 
I  were  to  fell  them  to  be  printed.     Mcthinks  I  have  loft 
the  Mrs.  L*  I  formerly  knew,  who  writ  and  talked  like 
other  people  (and  fometimes  better.)      You  mull:  allow 
me  to  fay,  you  have  not  faid  a  fcniible  word  in  all  your 
letter,  except  where  you  fpeak  of  fiievving  kindnefs  and 
cxpefting  it  in  return  :  but  the  addition  you  make  about 
your  being  but  two  and  twenty,  is  again  in  the  flyle  of 
wit  and  abomination.     To  fhew  you  how  very  unfatif- 
faftorily  you  write,  in  all  your  letters  you've  never  told 
me  how  you  do.     Indeed  I  fee  'twas  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  me  to  write  to  you,  before  you  continued   to  take 
more  notice  of  me,  for  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  you  are 
Vol,  ill.  G  S  $  t» 
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to  expe£l ;  that  is  to  fay,  kindncfs,  which  I  never  faU'd 
(I  hope)  to  return  ;  and  not  wit,  which  if  I  want,  I  am 
not  much  concerned,  becaufe  judgment  is  a  better  thing; 
and  if  I  had,  I  would  make  ufe  of  it  rather  to  play  upon 
thofe  I  defpifed,  than  to  trifle  with  thofe  I  loved.     You 
fee,  in  fhort,  after  what   manner  you  may  moll  agree- 
ably write  to  me  :  tell  me  you  are  my  friend,  and  you 
can  be  no  more  at  a  lofs  about  that  article.      As  I  have 
open'd  my  mind  upon  this  to  you,  it  may  alfo  ferve  for 
Mr.  H — ,  who  will  fee  by  it  what  manner  of  letters  he 
muft  expeft  if  he  correfponds  with  me.     As  I  am  too  fe- 
rioully  yours  and  his  fervant  to  put  turns  upon  you  in- 
ftead  of  good  wifhes,  fo  in  return  I  fhould  have  nothing 
but  honeft  plain  How-d'ye*s  and  Pray  remember  me's  ; 
which  not  being  fit  to  be  fhown  to   any   body   for  wit, 
may  be  a  proof  we   correfpond  only  for  ourfelves,  i'a 
mere  friendlinefs  ;  as  doth,  God  is  my  witnefs, 

Your  very,  etc. 
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tT  is  with  infinite  fatisfaftion  1  am  made  acquainted 
that  your  brother  will  atlaft  prove  your  relation,  and 
has  entertained  fuch  fentiments  as  became  him   in  your 
concern.       I  have  been  prepared  for  this   by   degrees, 
havino-  feveral  times  receiv'd  from  Mrs.  *  that  which  is 
one  of  the  greateft  pleafures,  the  knowledge  that  others 
entered  into  my  own  fentiments  concerning  you.     I  ever 
was  of  opinion  that  you  wanted  no  more  to  be  vindicated 
than  to  be  known.     As  I  have  often  condoled  with  you 
in  your  adverfities,  fo  I  have  a  right,  whick  but  few  can 
pretend  to,  of  congratulating  on  the  profpeft  of  your 
better  fortunes :  and  I  hope,  for  the  future,  to  have  the 
concern  I  have  felt  for  you  overpaid  in  your  felicities. 
Tho'  you  modeftly  fay  the  world  has  left  you,  yet,  I 
verily  believe,  it  is  coming  to  you  again  as  fafl  as  it  can  j 
for,  to  give  the  world  its  due,  it  is  always  very  fond  of 

merit 
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merit  when  it  is  pall  its  power  to  oppofe  it.  Therefore, 
if  you  can,  take  it  into  favour  again  upon  its  repentance, 
and  continue  in  it.  But  if  you  are  reiblved  in  revenc^c 
to  rob  the  world  of  fo  much  example  as  you  may  affoni 
it,  I  believe  your  defign  will  be  vain  ;  for  even  in  a  nio- 
naftery  your  devotions  cannot  carry  you  lb  tar  tov.^ard 
the  next  world  as  to  make  this  lofe  the  fight  of  you  ; 
but  you'll  be  like  a  ftar,  that,  while  it  is  fixed  to  heaveii, 
fhines  over  all  the  earth. 

Wherefoever  Providence  fhall  difpofe  of  the  moll  va- 
luable thing  I  know,  I  fhall  ever  follow  you  with  my 
fincercfl  wilhes,  and  my  beft  thoughts  willbe  perpetually 
waiting  upon  you,  when  you  never  hear  of  rne  nor 
them.  Your  own  guardian  angels  cannot  be  more  con- 
ftant,  nor  more  filent.  I  beg  you  will  never  ceale  to 
think  me  your  friend,  that  you  may  not  be  guilty  of 
that  which  you  never  yet  knew  to  commit,  an  injufiice. 
As  I  have  hitherto  been  lo  in  Ipite  of  the  world,  lohere- 
after,  if  it  be  pofiible  you  ihould  ever  be  more  oppofed, 
and  more  deferted,  1  Ihould  only  be  fo  much  the  more 

Your  faithful,  etc. 
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T  Can  fay  little  to  recommend  the  letters  1  (hall  write  to 
you,  but  that  they  will  be  the  moll  impartial  rcpre- 
fentations  of  a  free  heart,  and  the  truefl  copies  you  ever 
faw,  tho'  of  very  mean  original.  Not  a  feature  will  be 
foftened,  or  any  advantageous  light  employed  to  make 
the  ugly  thing  a  little  lefs  hideous  ;  but  you  Ihall  find  it, 
in  all  refpefts,  moll  horribly  like.  You  will  do  me  an 
injullice  if  you  look  upon  any  thing  I  lliall  fay  from  this 
inllant,  as  a  compliment,  either  to  you  or  tomyfelf:  what- 
ever I  write  will  be  the  real  thought  of  that  hour ;  and  I 
jcnow  you'll  no  more  expe£l  it  of  me  to  perfcvde  till 

death,  in  every  fentiment  or  notion  I  now  fet  down, 
than  you  would  imagine  a  man's  facefhould  never  change 
when  once  his  picture  was  drawn. 

Ogga  The 
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The  freedom  T  fliall  ufe  in  this  manner  of  thinking  a-^ 
hud,  may  indeed  prove  me  a  fool ;  but  it  will  prove  me 
one  of  the  beft  fort  of  fools,  the  honeft  ones.  And  line© 
what  folly  we  have,  will  infallibly  buoy  at  one  time  or 
other  in  fpite  of  all  our  art  to  keep  it  down  ;  methinks, 
'tis  almoft  fooliih  to  take  any  pains  to  conceal  it  at  all, 
and  almoft  knavifli  to  do  it  from  thofe  that  are  our 
friends.  If  Momus's  projeft  had  taken,  of  liaving  win- 
dows in  our  breafts,  1  fhould  be  for  carrying  it  further,, 
and  making  thofc  windows,  cafements ;  that  while  a 
man  fliowed  his  heart  to  all  the  world,  he  might  da 
fomething  more  for  his  friends;  even  give  it  them,  and 
truft  it  to  their  handling.  1  think  1  love  you  as  well  as 
King  Herod  did  Hcrodias  (tho'  I  never  had  fo  much  as, 
one  dance  with  you)  and  would  as  freely  give  you  my 
heart  in  a  difl:i,  as  he  did  another's  head.  But  lince  Ju- 
piter will  not  have  it  fo,  I  mull  be  content  to  fliew  my 
tafte.  in  life,  as  I  do  my  tafte  in  painting,  by  lovino-  to 
have  as  little  drapery  as  poflible.  Not  that  I  think  eve- 
ry body  naked  altogether  fo  fme  a  fight,  as  yourfelf  an4 
a  few  more  would  be,  but  becaufe  'tis  good  to  ufe  peo- 
ple to  what  they  muft  be  acquainted  with  ;  and  there 
will  certainly  come  fome  day  of  judgment  or  other,  to  un- 
cover every  foul  of  us.  We  fliali  then  fee  that  the  Prudes 
of  this  world  owed  all  tb.eir  fme  figure  only  to  being 
ilraiter-laced  than  the  refl ;  and  that  they  are  naturally 
as  arrant  fquabs  as  thofe  who  went  more  loofe,  nay  as 
thofe  that  never  girded  their  loins  at  all, — But  a  particu-. 
lar  reafon  that  may  engage  you  to  write  your  thoughts 
the  more  freely  to  me,  is,  that  \  am  confident  no  on'; 
knows  you  better;  for  I  find,  when  others  exprefs  their 
thoughts  of  you,  they  fall  very  fliort  of  mine,  and,  I 
know,  at  the  fame  time,  thei>rs  are  fuch  as  you  \yould 
think  fufficientiy  in  your  favour. 

You  may  eafily  imagine  how  defirous  I  muft  be  of  a 
<!orrefpondence  with  a  perfnn,  who  had  taught  me  long 
ago  that  it  was  as  poflible  to  efteem  at  firft  light,  as  to 
love  ;  a''"id  wlio  has  fince  ruin'd  me  for  all  the  converfa- 

tion 
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tlon  of  one  fex,  and  alraoft  all  the  friendfhip  of  the  o- 
ther.  I  am  but  too  lenfible  thro'  your  means,  that  the 
company  of  men  wants  a  certain  foftnefs  to  recommend 
it,  anil  that  of  women  wants  every  thing  elfe.  How  of- 
ten have  I  been  quietly  going  to  take  polTcflion  of  that 
tranquillity  and.  indolence  I  had  fo  long  found  in  the 
country  ;  when  one  evening  of  your  converfation  has 
fpoil'd  me  for  a  Solitaire  !  Books  have  loft  their  effedt 
upon  me,  and  I  was  convinced  fince  I  faw  you,  that 
there  is  one  alive  wifcr  than  all  the  fages.  A  plague  of 
female  wifdom !  it  makes  a  man  ten  times  more  uneafy 
than  his  own.  What  is  very  ftrange,  Virtue  herfelf 
(when  you  have  the  dreffing  her)  is  too  amiable  for  one's 
repofe.  You  might  have  done  a  world  of  good  in  your 
time,  if  you  had  allowed  half  the  fine  gentlemen  who 
have  feen  you,  to  have  converfed  with  you;  they  would 
have  been  ftrangely  bit,  while  they  thought  only  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  fair  lady,  and  you  had  bewitch'd  thenv 
with  Reafon  and  Virtue  (two  beauties  that  the  very  fops 
pretend  no  acquaintance  with.) 

The  unhappy  diftance  at  which  we  correfpond,  re- 
moves a  great  many  of  thofe  reftridlions  and  pun£liliou& 
decorums,  that  oftentimes  in  nearer  converfation  pre- 
judice truth,  to  fave  good  breeding.  I  may  now  hear  of 
my  faults  and  you  of  your  good  qualities,  without  a 
blufli  ;  we  converfe  upon  fuch  unfortunate  geneious 
ierms,  as  exclude  the  regards  of  fear,  fliame,  or  defign, 
in  either  of  us.  And,  methinks,  it  would  be  as  paltry 
a  part,  to  impofe  (even  in  a  Ungle  thought)  upon  each 
other  in  this  ftate  of  feparation,  as  for  Ipirits  of  a  diffe- 
rent fphere,  who  have  fo  little  intercourfe  with  us,  to 
employ  that  little  (as  fome  would  make  us  think  they  do) 
in  putting  tricks  and  delufions  upon  poor  mortals. 

Let  me  begin  then.  Madam,  by  afking  you  a  quef- 
tion,  that  may  enable  me  to  judge  better  of  my  own 
ronduft  than  moft  inftances  of  my  life.  In  what  man- 
ner did  I  behave  in  the  laft  hour  I  faw  you  ?  What  de- 
gree of  concern  did  I  dlfcover  when  I  felt  a  misfortune, 

which. 
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which,  I  hope,  you  will  never  feel,  thatof  parting  frcm 
what  one  moft  efteems  ?  for  if  my  parting  looked  but 
Jike  that  of  your  common  acquaintance,  I  am  the  greatefb 
of  all  the  hypocrites  that  ever  decency  made 

I  never  fince  pafs  by  your  houfe  but  with  the  fame 
fort  of  melancholy  that  we  feel  upon  feeing  the  tomb  of 
a  friend,  which  only  ferves  to  put  us  in  mind  of  what 
we  have  loft.  I  refle£t  upon  the  circumftances  of  your 
departure,  which  I  was  there  a  witnefs  of  (your  beha- 
viour in  what  I  may  call  your  laft  moments)  and  I  in- 
dulge a  gloomy  kind  of  pleafure  in  thinking  that  thofe 
laft  moments  were  given  to  me.  I  would  fain  imagine 
that  this  was  not  accidental,  but  proceeded  from  a  pene- 
tration, which,  I  know,  you  have,  in  finding  out  the 
truth  of  people's  fentiments  ;  and  that  you  were  willing, 
the  laft  man  that  would  have  parted  frorri  you,  fhould  be 
the  laft  that  did.  I  really  looked  upon  you  juft  as  the 
friends  of  Curtius  might  have  done  upon  that  hero,  at 
the  inftant  when  he  was  devoting  himfelf  to  glory,  and 
•running  to  be  loft  out  of  generqlity  :  I  was  obliged  to 
admire  your  refolution,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  I  de- 
plored it ;  and  had  only  to  wifli,  that  Heaven  would  rer 
ward  fo  much  virtue  as  was  to  be  taken  from  us,  with  aU 
the  felicities  it  could  enjoy  eUewhere, 

I  am,  etc. 
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I  Can  never  have  too  many  of  your  letters.  I  am  ant 
gry  at  every  fcrap  of  paper  loft,  and  tho'  it  is  but  am 
odd  compliiTicnt  to  compare  a  fine  lady  to  a  Sibyl,  your 
leaves,  m.ethinks,  like  hers,  are  too  good  to  be  committed 
to  the  winds ;  tho'  1  have  no  otlier  way  of  receiving 
them  but  by  thofe  unfaithful  meffengers.  I  have  had 
buttljree,  and  1  reckon  that  fhort  one  from  D— ,  which 
was  rather  a  dying  ejaculation  than  a  letter. 

You  have  contrived  to  fay  in  your  laft  the  two  things 

moii 
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moft  pleafing  to  me  :  The  firft,  that  whatever  be  the 
fate  of  your  letters,  you  will  continue  to  write  in  tkc 
dlfcharge  of  your  conlciencc.  The  other  is,  the  jufticc 
you  do  me,  in  taking  what  I  writ  to  you,  in  the  lerious 
manner  it  was  meant ;  it  is  the  point  upon  which  I  can 
bear  no  fufpicion,  and  in  which,  above  all,  I  defirc  to 
be  thou£[ht  fcrious.     It  would  be  vexatious  indeed,  if 

O 

you  fhould  pretend  to  take  that  for  wit,  which  is  no 
more  than  the  natural  overflowing  of  a  heart  improved 
by  an  efteem  for  you;  but  fince  you  tell  me  you  bellev.s 
me,  I  fancy  my  exprellions  have  not  been  entirely  un- 
faithful to  my  thouo;hts. 

May  your  faith  be  encr^afed  in  all  truths,  tkat  are  as 
great  as  this,  and,  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever  decree 
it  may  extend,  you  never  can  be  a  bigot. 

If  you  could  lee  the  heart  I  talk  of,  you  would  really 
think  it  a  foolifh  good  kind  of  thing,  witli  fonie  qualities 
as  welldelerving  to  be  half-laughed  at,  and  half-efteem- 
cd,  as  moft  hearts  in  the  world. 

Its  gi-and/oihle  in  regard  to  you,  is  the  moft  like  rea- 
fon  of  any  foihie  in  nature.  L^pon  my  word  this  heart  is 
not  lik«  a  great  warehoufe,  ftored  only  with  my  own 
goods,  or  with  empty  fpaces  to  be  fupplied  as  faft  as  in- 
tereft  or  ambition  can  fill  them  :  but  is  every  inch  of  it 
let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends,  and  fhall  never  want 
a  corner  where  your  idea  will  always  lie  as  warm,  and  as 
clofe,  as  any  idea  in  Chriftendom. 

If  this  diftance  (as  you  are  fo  kind  as  to  fay)  enlarges 
your  belief  of  [my  friendfhip,  I  aiTure  you,  it  has  fo  ex- 
tended my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I  begin  to  be  im- 
pious upon  that  account,  and  to  wifh  that  even  flaugh- 
ter,  ruin,  and  defolation  may  interpofe  between  you  and 
the  place  you  djefign  for  ;  and  that  you  were  .reftored  to 
us  at  tlie  expence  of  a  whole  people. 

Is  there  no  expedient  to  return  you  in  peace  to  the  bo- 
ibm  of  your  country  ?  I  hear  your  are  come  as  far  as 

:  do  you  only  look  back  to  die  twice  ?  is  Eury- 

*di£c  once  more  fnatchcd  to  thclkades?    If  ever  mortal 

ha4 
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had  rcafon  to  hate  tlie  King,  it  is  I,  whofc  particulaf 
misfortune  it  is,  to  be  almoft  the  only  innocent  perfon 
he  has  made  to  fuffer ;  both  by  his  government  at  home, 
and  his  negociations  abroad. 

If  you  muft  go  from  us,  I  wifh  at  leaft  you  might  pafs 
to  your  hanifhment  by  the  moft  pleafant  way ;  that  all 
the  road  might  be  rofes  and  myrtles,  and  a  thoufand  ob- 
jefts  rife  round  you,  agreeable  enough  to  make  England 
lefs  defirable  to  you.  It  is  not  now  my  intereft  to  wifh 
England  agreeable  :  it  is  highly  probable  it  may  ufe  mc 
ill  enough  to  drive  me  from  it.  Can  1  think  that  place 
my  coun-try,  where  I  cannot  now  call  a  foot  of  paternal 
earth  my  own  ?  Yet  it  may  feem  fome  alleviation,  that 
when  the  wifeft  thing  I  can  do  is  to  leave  my  country, 
what  was  moft  agreeable  in  it  fliould  firll  be  {hatched  a- 
way  from  it. 

I  could  overtake  you  with  pleafure  in ,  and  make 

that  tour  ia  your  company.  Every  reafonable  entertain- 
ment and  beautiful  view  would  be  doubly  engaging  when 
you  partook  of  it.  I  fhould  at  leaft  attend  you  to  the  fea 
coafts,  and  caft  a  laft  look  after  the  fails  that  tranfported 
you.  But  perhaps  I  might  care  as  little  to  flay  behind 
you  ;  and  be  full  as  uneafy  to  live  in  a  country  where  I 
faw  others  perfecuted  by  the  rogues  of  my  own  religion, 
as  where  I  was  perfecuted  myfelf  by  the  rogues  of  yours. 
And  it  is  not  impoflible  but  I  might  run  into  Afia  in 
fearch  of  liberty  ;  for  who  would  not  rather  live  a  free- 
man among  a  nation  of  flaves,  than  a  Have  among  a  na- 
tion of  freemen  ? 

In  good  earnefl,  if  I  knew  your  motions,  and  your  ex- 
a£t  time ;  I  verily  think,  I  fhould  be  once  more  happy 
in  a  fight  of  you  next  Spring. 

I'll  conclude  with  a  wifli,  God  fend  you  with  us,  oj 
me  with  you. 


LETTER. 
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VT'OU  will  find  me  more  troublefome  than  ever  Brutus 
did  his  evil  Genius ;  I  fliall  meet  you  in  more  places 
than  one,  and  often  refrefli  your  memory  before  you  ar- 
rive at  your  Phillppi.  Thefe  fhadovvsofme  (my  letters) 
will  be  haunting  you  from  time  to  time,  and  putting  you 
in  mind  of  the  man  who  has  really  fuffered  very  much 
from  you,  and  whom  you  have  robb'd  of  the  moft  valu- 
able of  his  enjoyments,  your  converfation.  The  advan- 
tage of  hearing  your  fentiments  by  difcovering  mine, 
was  what  1  always  thought  a  great  one,  and  even  worth 
the  rifque  I  generally  run  of  manifefting  my  own  indif- 
cretion.  You  then  rewarded  my  truft  in  you  the  moment 
it  was  given,  for  you  pleas'd  or  inform'd  me  the  minute 
vou  anfwer'd,  I  mufl  now  be  contented  with  more 
flov/  returns.  However,  'tis  fome  pleafure,  that  youf 
thoughts  upon  paper  will  be  a  more  lafting  pofTellion  to 
me,  and  that  I  fliall  no  longer  have  caufe  to- complain  of 
a  lofs  I  have  fo  often  regretted,  that  of  any  thing  you 
faid,  which  I  happen'd  to  forget.  In  earneft.  Madam* 
if  I  were  to  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  think  of  you,  it 
mull  be  every  day  of  my  life.  I  attend  you  in  fpirit 
thro'  all  your  ways,  I  follow  you  through  every  flage  ia 
books  of  travels,  and  fear  for  you  thro'  whole  folio's  ; 
you  make  me  fhrink  at  the  pafl:  dangers  of  dead  travel- 
lers ;  and  if  I  read  of  a  delightful  profpeft,  or  agreeable 
place,  I  hope  it  yet  fubfifts  to  pleafe  you.  1  enquire 
the  roads,  the  amufements,  the  company,  of  every  town 
and  country  thro'  which  you  pafs,  with  as  much  dili- 
eence,  as  if  I  were  tofet  out  next  week  to  overtake  you. 
In  a  word,  no  one  can  have  you  more  conftantly  in  mind, 
not  even  your  Guardian  angel  (if  you  have  one)  and  I 
am  willing  to  indulge  fo  much  Popery  as  to  fancy 
fome  Being  takes  care  of  you,  who  knows  your  value 
better  than  you  do  yourfelf  :  I  am  willing  to  think  that 
heaven  never  gave  fo  much  felf-negle6t  and  vefolution  to 
Vol.  III.  Hhh  a  wo- 
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a  woman,  to  occalion  her  cdamity  ;  but  am  pious  cnougTs! 
to  believe  thofe  qualities  muft  be  intended  to  conduce  to 
ker  benefit  and  her  glory. 

Your  fu-ft  fliort  letter  only  ferves  to  fliew  me  you  are 
alive  :  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  firft  dove  that  return'd 
to  Noah,  and  juft  made  him  know  it  had  found  no  reft 
abroad. 

There  Is  nothing  In  it  that  pleafes  me,  but  when  yoti 
tell  me  you  had  no  fea-licknefs.  I  beg  your  next  may 
give  me  all  the  pleafnrc  It  can,  that  is,  tell  me  any  that 
you  receive.  You  can  make  no  difcovcrir^s  that  will  be 
half  fo  valuable  to  me  as  thofe  of  your  own  mind.  No- 
thing that  regards  the  ftates  or  kingdoms  you  pafs  thro*, 
will  engage  fo  much  of  my  curioflty  or  concern,  as  what 
relates  to  yourfelf  :  Your  welfare,  to  fay  truth,  is  more 
at  my  heart  than  that  of  Chriftendom. 

I  am  fure  T  may  defend  the  truth,  tho*  perhaps  not 
the  virtue  of  this  declaration.  One  Is  ignorant,  or  doubt-  , 
ful  at  bell,  of  the  merits  of  differing  religions  and  go- 
vernments :  but  private  virtues  one  can  be  fure  of.  I 
therefore  know  what  particular  Perfon  has  defert  enough 
to  merit  being  happier  than  others,  but  not  what  Nation 
deferves  to  conqueror  opprefs  another.  You  will  fay,  I 
am  not  public-fpiritcd ;  let  it  be  fo,  I  may  have  too  many 
tendernefles,  particular  regards,  or  narrow  views ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  I  am  certain  that  whoever  wants  thefe, 
can  never  have  a  Public  fpirit :  for  (as  a  friend  of  mine 
favs)  how  is  It  pofllble  for  that  man  to  lovetwcnty  thou- 
fand  people,  who  never  loved  one  ? 

I  communicated  your  letter  to  Mr.  C ,  he  thinks  , 

cf  you  and  talks  cf  you  as  he  ought,  I  mean  as  I  do,  and 
one  always  thinks  that  to  be  juft  as  it  ought.  His  health 
and  mine  are  now  fo  good,  that  we  willi  with  all  our 
fouls  you  were  a  witnefs  of  it.  We  never  meet  but  we 
lament  over  you  :  we  pay  a  kind  of  v^eekly  rites  to  your 
memory,  where  we  ftrow  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  offer 
fuch  libations  to  your  name  as  it  would  be  prophane  to 

call  toafting.     The  Duke  of  B m  is  fometimes  the 

HigU 
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^igh  Prieft  of  your  praifes ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  be> 
lieve  there  are  as  feu^  men  that  are  not  forry  at  your  de- 
parture, as  women  that  are  ;  for,  you  muft  know,  moft 
of  your  fex  want  good  fenfe,  and  therefore  muft  want 
generofity  :  You  have  fo  much  of  both,  that,  I  am  fure, 
you  pardon  them  :  for  one  cannot  but  forgive  whatever 
one  defpifes.  For  my  part  I  hate  a  great  many  women 
for  your  fake,  and  undervalue  all  the  reft.  'Tis  you  are 
to  blame,  and  may  God  revenge  it  upon  you,  with  all 
thofe  bleffings  and  earthly  profperities,  which,  the  di- 
vides tell  us,  are  the  caufe  of  our  perdition;  for  if  he 
makes  you  happy  in  this  world,  I  dare  truft  youv  own 
virtue  to  do  it  in  tlie  other.     I  am 

Your,  etc. 
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To  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor. 

On  her  Marriage. 

^OU  are  by  this  time  fatisfied  how  much  the  tender- 
nefs  of  one  man  of  merit  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
addrelTes  of  a  thoufand.  And  by  this  time  the  Gentle- 
man you  have  made  choice  of  is  fenlible,  how  great  is 
the  joy  of  having  all  thofe  charms  and  good  qualities 
which  have  pleafed  fo  many,  now  applied  to  pleafe  one 
only.  It  was  but  juft,  that  the  fame  Virtues  which  gave 
you  reputation,  lliould  give  you  happinefs  ;  and  I  can 
wifli  you  no  greater,  than  that  you  mr.y  receive  it  in  as 
high  a  degree  yourfelf,  as  fo  much  good  humour  muft 
infallibly  give  it  to  your  hufband^ 

It  may  be  expeded,  perhaps,  that  one  who  has  the 
title  of  Poet  fhould  fay  fomcthing  more  polite  on  this 
occalion  :  But  1  am  really  more  a  well-wilher  to  your 
felicity,  than  a  celebrater  of  your  beauty.  Befides,  you 
are  now  a  married  woman,  and  in  a  way  to  be  a  great 
iijany  better  things  than  a  fine  lady  ;  fuch  as  an  excellent 

H  h  h  2  wife, 
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wife,  a  faithful  friend,  a  tender  parent,  and  at  lalV,  a 
the  confcquence  of  them  all,  a  faint  In  heaven.  You 
ought  now  to  hear  nothing  but  that,  which  was  all  you 
ever  dcfired  to  hear  (whatever  others  may  have  fpoken 
to  you)  I  mean  Truth  :  and  it  is  with  the  utmoft  that  I 
affure  yovi,  no  friend  you  have  can  more  rejoice  in  any- 
good  that  befals  you,  is  more  fmcerely  delighted  with 
the  profpeft  of  your  future  happinefs,  or  more  unfeign- 
edly  defires  a  long  continuance  of  it. 

I  hope,  you  will  think  it  but  jufl,  that  a  man  who  will 
certainly  be  fpoken  of  as  your  admirer,  after  he  is  dead, 
may  have  the  happinefs  to  be   elleemed,   while  he  is 

living, 

Your,  etc 
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LETTERS 

TO     AND     FROM 

Sir  WILLIAM  TRUMBULL*. 

From  the  Year  1705  to  1716. 


LETTER    I. 

Sir  William  Trumbull  to  Mr.  Pofe. 

SIR,  Oftober  19,   1705. 

I  Return  you  the  Book  you  were  pleafed  to  fend  me, 
and  with  it  your  obliging  letter,  which  deferves^  my 
particular  acknowledgment ;  for  next  to  the  pleafure  of 
enjoying  the  company  of  fo  good  a  friend,  the  t\^elcomeft 
thino-  to  me  is  to  hear  from  him.  I  expedted  to  find, 
what  I  have  met  v/ith,  an  admirable  genius  in  thofe 
Poems,  not  only  becaufe  they  were  Milton's  f ,  or  were 
approved  by  Sir  Hen.  Wooton,  but  becaufe  you  had 
commended  them;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I 
know  no  body  fo  like  to  equal  him,  even  at  the  age  he 
wrote  moft  of  them,  as  yourlelf.  Only  do  not  afford 
more  caufe  of  complaints  againft  you,  that  you  fuffer 
nothing  of  yours  to  come  abroad,  which  in  this  age, 
wherein  wit  and  true  fenfe  is  more  fcarce  than  money, 
is  a  piece  of  fuch  cruelty  as  your  befl  friends  can  hardly 

*  Secretary  of  State  to  King  William  the  Third. 

^J-  L'Allegrc,  U  Pcnfcrofo,  Lycidas,  and  the  frlafciue  of  ComuJ. 

pardon. 
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pardon.  I  hope  you  will  repent  aiiu  amend ;  I  could  of- 
fer many  leafons  to  this  purpofe,  and  fiich  as  you  can- 
not anfwer  with  any  finccrity  ;  but  that  I  dar(  not  en- 
large, for  fear  of  engaging  in  a  ftyle  of  coHipIiment, 
which  has  been  fo  abufed  by  fools  and  knaves,  that  it  is 
become  almoft  fcandalous.  1  conclude  therefore  with  an 
affurance  which  fliall  never  vary,  of  my  being  ever,  etc. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    JI. 
Sir  William  Trumbull  to  Mr.  Pope. 

April  9,   1708. 
T  Have  this  moment  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
Bth  inftant;  and   will  make  you  a  true  excufe   (tho 
perhaps  no  very  good  one)  that  I  deferred  the  troubling 
you  with  a  letter,  when  I  fent  back  your  papers,  in  hopes 
of  feeing  you  at  Biniield  before  this  time.     If  I  had  met 
with  any  fault  in  your  perform.ance,  .1  fhould  t'reely  now 
(as  I  have  done  too  prefumptuouliy  in  converfation  with 
you)  tell  you  my  opinion  ;  which  1  have  frequently  ven- 
tured to  give  you,  rather  in  compliance  w^ith  your  de- 
lircs  than  that  I  could  think  it  reafonable.      For  I  am 
not  yet  fatisficd  upon  what  grounds  I  can  pretend  to 
iudge  of  poetry,  who  never  have  been  practifed  in  the 
art.     There  may  poffibly  be  fome  happy  geniufes,  who 
may  judge  of  fome  of  the  natural  beauties  of  a  poem,  as 
a  man  may   of  the  proportions  of  a  building,  without 
having   read  Vitruviue,    or  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
rules  of  architediure  ;  but  this,  tho'  it  may  fom.etimesbe 
in  the  right,  mull  be  fubjcft  to  many  miftakes,  and  is 
certainly  but  a  fuperficial  knowledge;  without  entering 
into  the  art,  the  methods,  and   the  particular  excellen- 
cies of  the  whole  compofure,  in  all  the  parts  of  it. 

Belides  my  w^ant  of  Ikill,  I  have  another  reatbn  why  I 
ought  to  fufpeft  myfelf,  by  reafon  of  the  great  afFeftion 
i  iiave  for  you  ;  which  might  give  too  much  bias  to  be 
kind  to  eve  ry  thing  that  comes  froiii  you.     But  after  all 

Imuft 
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I  mufl  fay  (and  I  do  it  with  an  old-fafliioned  fincerity) 
that  I  entirely  approve  of  your  tranllation  of  thofe  piece* 
of  Homer,  both  as  to  the  verfification  and  the  true  fenie 
that  fliines  thro'  the  whole  :  Nay  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
former  application  to  you,  and  give  me  leave  to  renew 
it  upon  this  occalion,  that  you  would  proceed  in  tranila- 
ting  that  incomparable  Poet,  to  make  him  fpeak  good 
Englifli,  to  drefs  his  admirable  characters  in  your  proper, 
ligniiicant,  and  cxprcffive  conceptions,  and  to  make  his 
works  a»  ufeful  and  inftruftive  to  this  degenerate  age, 
as  he  was  to  our  friend  Horace,  when  he  read  him  at 
Prcnefte:  ^li  quid  ftt  pukhrwiii  quid  turpe,  quid  iitiie,  quid 
narty  etc.  I  break  off  with  that  quid  non?  with  which  I 
confefs  I  am  charm'd. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  I  intreat  you  to  fend  this  pre- 
fently  to  be  added  to  the  Mifcellanies,  and  I  hope  it  will 
come  time  enough  for  that  purpofe. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  of  my  Nepliew  B's  obfervations 
for  he  fent  them  to  me  \o  late,  that  I  had  not  time  to 
consider  them  ;,Idare  fay  he  endcavour'd  very  faithfully 
(though,  he  told  me,    very    hallily)    to   execute  your 
commands. 

AH  I  can  add  is,  that  if  your  excefs  of  m.odefly  fliould 
hinder  you  from  pubiifliinf^;  this  Effay,  I  fliall  gjily  be 
forry  that  I  have  no  more  credit  with  you,  to  perfuade 
you  to  oblige  the  public,  and  very  particularly,  dear 
Sir, 

Your,    etc. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    in. 

Sir  William  Trumbull  to  Mr.  Pope. 

March  6,  1713. 
J  Think  a  hafty  fcribble  fliows  more  what  flows  from 
the  heart,  than  a  letter  after  Balzac's  manner  in  ftu- 
died  phrafes ;  therefore  I  will  tell  you  as  fall  as  1  can, 
that  1  have  received  your  favour  of  the  26th  paft,  with 
your  kind  prefent  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  You  have 
given  me  the  trueft  fatisfaftion  imaginable,  not  only  in 
making  good  the  juft  opinion  I  have  ever  had  of  your 
reach  of  thought,  and  my  Idea  of  your  comprehenfive 
genius ;  but  likewife  in  that  pleafure  I  take  as  an  Eng- 
lilliman  to  fee  the  French,  even  Boileau  himfelf  in  his 
Lutrin,  out-done  in  your  poem  :  for  you  defcend  leviore 
pleSiro,  to  all  the  nicer  touches,  that  your  own  obferva- 
tion  and  wit  furnifli,  on  fuch  a  fubjeft  as  requires  the 
fineft  ftrokes  and  the  livelieft  imagination.  But  I  muft 
fay  no  more  (tho'  1  could  a  great  deal)  on  what  pleafes 
me  fo  much  :  and  henceforth,  I  hope,  you  will  never 
condemn  me  of  partiality,  fmce  I  only  fwim  with  the 
llream,  and  approve  of  what  all  men  of  good  tafte  (not- 
withftanding  the  jarring  of  Parties)  muft  and  do  lyiiver- 
fally  applaud.  I  now  come  to  what  is  of  vaft  moment, 
I  mean  the  prefervation  of  your  health,  and  beg  of  you 
carneftly  to  get  out  of  all  Tavern-company,  and  fly  a- 
way  tanquam  exincendto.  What  a  mifery  is  it  for  you  to 
be  deftroyed  by  the  foolifh  kindnefs  ('tis  all  one  whether 
real  or  pretended)  of  thofe  who  are  able  to  bear  the  poi- 
fon  of  bad  wine,  and  to  engage  you  in  fo  unequal  a  com- 
bat ?  As  to  Homer,  by  all  I  can  learn,  your  bulinefs  is 
done  :  therefore  come  away  and  take  a  little  time  to 
breathe  in  the  country.  I  beg  now  for  my  own  fake, 
and  much  more  for  yours ;  methinks  Mr.  •  has  faid 

to  YOU  more  than  once, 

Hnufuge^  nate  deaj  tcqnehis,  ait,  erlpe  Jlaitimls  f 

I  am  Your,  etc. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    IV. 

To  Sir  William  Trumbull. 

March  12,  17 13. 
'THROUGH  any  tiling  yon  write  is  fure  to  be  a  pleafure 
to  me,  yet  I  muft  own  your  laft  letter  made  me 
uneafy  ;  you  really  ufe  a  ftile  of  compHiilent,  which  I  ex- 
pert as  little  as  T  deferve  it-  I  know  'tis  a  common  opi- 
nion that  a  young  fcribbler  is  as  ill  pleas'd  to  hear  truth 
as  a^young  lady.  From  the  moment  one  fets  up  for  an 
author,  one  mult  be  treated  as  ceremonioully,  that  is,  as 
unfaithfully, 

Ai  a  King's  Favourttey  or  as  a  King. 

This  proceeding,  join'd  to  that  natural  vanity,  which' 
iirft  makes  a  man  an  author,  is  certainly  enough  to  ren- 
der him  a  coxcomb  for  life.  But  I  muft  grant  it  is  a  juft 
■judgment  upon  poets,  that  they,  whofe  chief  pretence  is 
Wit,  fhould  be  treated  as  they  themielves  treat  Fools, 
that  is,  be  cajol'd  with  praifes.  And,  I  believe,  Poets 
are  the  only  poor  fellows  in  the  world  whom  any  body 
will  flatter. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  fay  this,  as  if  the  obliging 

letter  you  fent  me  deferv'd  this  imputation,  only  it  put 

jne  in  mind  of  it ;  and  I  fancy  one  may  apply  to  one's 

friend  what  Casfar  faid  of  his  wife  :  ''  It  was  not  fufficient 

*'  that  he  knew  her  to  be  chaile  himfelf,  but  file  fliould 

**  not  be  fo  much  as  fufpcfted." 

As  to  the  wonderful  difcoveries,  and  all  the  good  news 

you  are  pleas'd  to  tell  me  of  mylelf,  I  treat  it,  as  you 

who  are  in  the  fecret,  treat  common  news,  as  ground ^efs 

reports  of  things  at  a  diftance  j  which  I,,^who  look  i-ito  the 

true  fprings  of  the  affair,  in  my  own  breaft,  know  to 

have  no  foundation  at  all.     For  Fame,  though  it  be  (as 

Milton  Unely   calls  it)  the  loji  infinnity  of  noble  mirj^^  is 

fcarce  fo  ftrong  a  temptation  as  to  warrant  our  lofs  of 

time  here  :  it  can  never  make  us  lie  down  contentedly 

Vol.  III.  I  i  i  on 
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on  a  death-bed,  (as  fome  of  the  Antients  are  fald  to  have 
done  with  that  thought.)  You,  Sir,  have  yourfelf  taught 
me,  that  an  eafy  iituation  at  that  hour  can  proceed  from 
no  ambition  lefs  noble  than  that  of  eternal  felicity,  which 
is  unattainable  by  the  ftrongeft  endeavours  of  the  wit> 
but  may  be  gain'd  by  the  fincere  intentions  of  the  heart 
only.  As  in  the  next  world,  fo  in  this,  the  only  folid 
bleilings  are  owing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  mind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity  :  friendihip  here  is  an  emanation 
from  the  fame  fourcc  as  beatitude  there  :  the  fame  bene- 
volence and  grateful  difpofition  that  qualifies  us  for  the 
one,  if  extended  farther,  makes  us  partakers  of  the  other. 
The  utmoft  point  of  my  defires  in  my  prefent  Hate  ter- 
minates in  the  fociety  and  good-will  of  worthy  men, 
which  1  look  upon  as  no  ill  earaeft  and  foretafte  of  the 
fociety  and  alliance  of  happy  fouls  hereafter. 

The  continuance  of  your  favours  to  me  is  what  not 
only  makes  me  happy,  but  caufes  me  to  fet  fome  value 
upon  my  felf  as  a  part  of  your  care.  The  inftances  I  daily 
meet  with  of  thefe  agreeable  awakenings  of  frienfliip,  are 
of  too  pleaiing  a  nature  not  to  be  acknowledged  whenevei: 
I  think  of  you.     I  am 

Your,  etc. 


LETTER    V. 

April  30,  17 13. 
T  Have  been  almoft  every  day  employ 'd  in  following 
vour  advice,  and  amuiing  myfelf  in  painting,  in  whicli 
I  am  moft  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Jervas,  who  give^ 
me  daUy  inftruftions  and  examples.  As  to  poetical  affairs, 
I  rm  content  at  prefent  to  be  a  bare  looker-on,  and  fi'om 
a  praftitioner  turn  an  admirer,  which  is  (as  the  world 
gO'^s)  uoc  v<=:r)  ufual.  Cato  was  not  fo  much  the  v^on- 
der  of  Ro.Tie  in  his  days,  as  he  is  of  Britain  in  ours;  and 
tho'  all  t-he  fool'lh  ind  lilry  poffible  has  been  ufcd  to  make 
it  thought  a  party -play,  yet  what  the  author  once  faid 

of 
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of  another  may  the  moft  properly  in  the  world  be  apply'd 
to  him  on  this  occafion. 

Envy  itfelf  is  clumby  in  wonder  loji', 

And  Faiiiomjlrive^  ivho  JJmll  applaud  him  moj}. 

The  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  Whig-party  oa 
the  one  fide  of  the  theatre,  were  echo'd  back,  by  the  To- 
ries on  the  other ;  while  the  author  fweated  behind  the 
jfcenes  with  concern  to  find  their  applaufe  proceeding  more 
from  the  hand  than  the  head.  This  was  the  cafe  too  of 
the  prologue  writer  *,  who  was  clapp'd  into  a  fiianch 
Whig,  at  almoit  every  two  lines.  I  believe  you  have  heard, 
that  after  all  the  applaufesof  the  oppofitefaftiun,  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  fent  for  Booth,  who  play'd  Cato,  into  the 
box,  between  one  of  the  a6ls,  and  prefented  him  with 
fifty  guineas  ;  in  acknowledgment  (as  he  exprcfs'd  it) 
for  defending  the  caufe  of  liberty  fo  well  againft.a  Per- 
petual Diftator.  The  Whigs  are  unwilling  to  be  dif- 
tanc'd  this  way,  and  therefore  defign  a  prefent  to  the 
fame  Cato  very  fpeedily  ;  in  the  mean  time  they  are 
getting  ready  as  good  a  fentence  as  the  former  on  their 
fide  :  fo  betwixt  them,  'tis  probable  that  Caio  (as  Dr. 
Garth  exprefs'd  it)  "may  have  fomething  to  live  upon, 
after  he  dies.     I  am 

Your,  etc. 


LETTER    VL 

From  Sir  William   Trumbull. 

Eafthamficad;   Feb.  22,   17 '4-15. 

T  AM  fenfibly  oblig'd,  dear  Sir,  by   your  kind  prcicnt 

of  the  Temple  of  Fc(/ni',  into  which  yoa  are  already  en- 

ter'd,  and  I  dare  prophecy  for  once  ,  tho'  1  am  not  much 

given  to  it)  Jthat  you  will  contmuc   there,  with   thofe, 

Why,  ever  new^   not  fuhjeSi  to  decays ^ 

Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days, 

♦  Himfelf. 

I  i  i  3  There 
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Thejc  was  nothing  wanting  to  compleat  your  obliging 
remembrance  of  me,  but  your  accompanying  it  with 
your  poem  ;  your  long  abfence  being  much  the  fevereft 
part  of  the  winter.  I  am  truly  forry  that  your  time, 
which  you  can  employ  fo  much  better,  fhould  be  fpent 
in  the  drudgery  of  corre£ling  the  printers  ;  for  as  to  what 
you  have  done  yoarielf,  there  will  nothing  of  that  na- 
ture be  neceffary.  1  wifh  you  could  find  a  few  minutes, 
leifure  to  let  me  hear  from  you  fometimes,  and  to  acquaint 
me  ho\V  your  Homer  draws  on  towards  a  publication,  and 
all  things  relating  thereunto. 

I  intreat  you  to  return  my  humble  fervice  to  Mr.  Jer- 
vas.  I  ftill  flatter  myfelf  thathe  will  take  an  opportunity, 
in  a  proper  feafon  to  fee  us,  and  review  hispifture,  and 
then  to  alter  ibm^  things,  lb  as  to  pleafe  himfelf ;  which 
I  know  will  not  be,  till  every  thing  in  it  is  perfeft  ;  no 
more  than  I  can  be,  till  you  believe  me  to  be  with  that 
lincerity  and  efteem,  that  I  am  and  will  ever  continue, 
your  moft  faithful  friend. 


I 


it 


LETTER    VII. 

Dec.  i6,  1715. 
r  was  one  of  the  E'ligma's  of  Pythagoras,  "  When 
"  the  winds  rile,  worih:p  the  Echo."  A  modern  wri- 
ter explains  this  to  fignify,  *'  When  popular  tumults  be- 
gin, retire  to  folitudes,  or  fuch  places  where  Echo's  arc 
commonly  found,  rocks,  woods,  etc."  I  am  rather  of 
opinion  itfliould'ct  interpreted,  '*  When  rumours  increafe, 
*'  and  when  there  is  abundance  of  noife  and  clamour, 
^'  believe  the  fecond  report :''  This  I  think  agrees  more 
exaftly  with  the  echo,  and  is  the  more  natural  applica- 
tion of  the  fymboL  However  it  be,  either  of  thefe  pre- 
cepts is  extremely  proper  to  be  followed  at  this  feafon  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  refolution  of  continuing 
in  what  you  call  your  cave  in  the  foreft,  this  winter ; 
and  preferring  the  noife  of  breaking  ice  to  that  of  breaking 

llatefn;en. 
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ftatefmen,  the  rage  of  ftcrras  to  that  of  parties,  the  fury 
and  ravage  of  floods  and  tempefts,  to  the  precipitancy  of 
fome,  and  the  ruin  of  others,  which,  I  fear,  will  be  our 
daily  profpe£ls  in  London, 

1  {incerely  wifh  myfelf  with  you,  to  contemplate  the 
wonders  of  God  in  the  firmament,  rather  than  the  mad- 
nefs  of  man  on  the  earth.  But  I  never  had  fo  much  caufc 
as  now  to  complain  of  my  poetical  ftar,  that  fixes  me-  at 
this  tumultuous  time,  to  attend  the  gingling  of  rhymes 
and  the  meafuring  of  fyllables ;  to  be  almoft  the  only 
trifler  in  the  nation  ;  and  as  ridiculous  as  the  poet  in  Pe-* 
tronius,  who,  while  all  the  reft  in  the  fliip  were  either 
labouring  or  praying  for  life,  was  fcratching  his  head  in. 
a  little  room,  to  write  a  fine  defcription  of  the  tempeft. 

You  tell  me,  you  like  the  found  of  no  arms  but  thofe 
of  Achilles  :  for  my  part  I  like  them  as  little  as  any  other 
arms.  I  lifted  myfelf  in  the  battles  of  Homer,  and  I  am 
no  fooner  in  war,  but,  like  moft  other  folks,  I  wilTi  my- 
felf out  again. 

I  heartily  join  with  you  in  wifhing  Quiet  to  our  native 
country  :  Quiet  in  the  ftate,  which,  like  Charity  in  re- 
ligion, is  too  much  the  perfeftion  and  liappinefs  of  either, 
to  be  broken  or  violated  on  ?»ny   pretence  or  profpeft 
whatfoever.     Fire  and  fword,  and  fire  and  faggot,  are 
equally  my  averfion.  I  can  pray  foroppofite  parties,  and 
for  oppofite  religions,  with  great  fmcerity.     I  think  to 
be  a  lover  of  one's  country  is  a  glorious  elogy,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  fo  great  a  one  as  to  be  a  lover  of  mankind, 
I  fometimes  celebrate  you  under  thefe  denominations, 
and  join  your  health  with  that  of  the  whole  world  ;  a  truly 
catholic  healthy  which  far  excels  the  poornarrow-fpirited, 
ridiculous  healths  now  in  fafhion,  to  this  church,  or  that 
church.  Whatever  our  teachers  may  fay,  they  muft  give 
us  leave  at  leaft  to  wifh  generouily.     Thefe,  dear  Sir, 
are  my  general  difpofitions ;  but  whenever  I  pray  or  wifh 
for  particulars,  you  are  one  of  the  firft  in  the  thoughts 
and  affedions  of  Your,  etc. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    VIII. 

From  Sir  William  Trumbull. 

Jan.  19,  1715-16. 
T  Should  be  afliam'd  of  my  long  idlenefs,  in  not  acknow- 
ledging your  kind  advice  about  Echo,  and  your  moft 
ingenious  explanation  of  it  relating  to  popular  tumults ; 
which  I  own  to  be  very  ufeful :  and  yet  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  I  keep  myfelf  to  a  fliorter  receipt  of  the 
fame  Pythagoras,  which  is  Silence ;  and  this  I  fhall  ob- 
ferve,  if  not  the  whole  time  of  his  difcipline,  yet  atleaft 
till  your  return  into  this  country.  I  am  obliged  further 
to  this  method,  by  the  moft  fevere  weather  I  ever  felt  ; 
when,  tho'  I  keep  as  near  by  the  fire-fide  as  may  be,  yet 
gciidu%  concrevit fr'tgore fahguii ;  and  often  I  apprehend  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  begins  to  be  ftopp'd.  I  have 
further  great  lofl'es  (to  a  poor  farmer)  of  my  poor  oxen. 
— hitereunt  pccudes,  Jiant  circumfnfa  prulnis  Corpora  magna 
lou'/ii^  etc. 

Pray  comfort  me,  if  you  can,  by  telling  me  that  your 
fecond  volume  of  Homer  is  not  frozen  ;  for  it  mufl  be  ex- 
prefs'd  very  poetically,  to  lay  now,  that  the  preflba 
fwcat. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  piece  of  artifice  I  have  been 
guilty  of,  on  occaiion  of  my  being  obliged  to  congratu- 
late the  birth-day  of  a  friend  of  mine  ;  when  finding  I 
had  no  materials  of  my  own,  I  very  frankly  fent  him 
your  imitation  of  Martial's  epigram  on  Antonius  Frimus^, 

*  yam  rumerat  plac'ido  fellx  Aiitor.lus  avo,  etc. 

At  lengih  my  Friend  (while  Time  with  ftill  career 
Watts  on  his  gentle  wing  his  cighticih  year) 
Sees  hi;;  pad  Jays  fate  our  of  rortune's  pow'r. 
Nor  d:eads  approaching  Fate's  uncertain  hour; 
Reviews  his  life-,  and  in  the  firift  furvey 
Finds  not  one  moment  he  could  willi  away, 
Pleasd  w  ith  the  fcries  of  each  happy  day. 
Such,   fuch  a  man  extends  his  life's  (hort  fpace. 
And  ftom  tlie  goal  again  renews  the  race  : 
For  he  lives  twice,  who  can  at  once  employ 
Ihe  prsfent  well,  and  even  the  pa.l  enjoy. 
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This  has  been  applauded  fo  much,  that  I  am  in  danger 
of  commencing  Poet,  perhaps  iaureat,  (pray  defire  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Rowe  to  enter  a  caveat)  provided  you 
will  further  increafe  my  ftock  in  this  bank.  In  which 
proceeding  I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  my  eftate,  and 
as  honellly,  as  many  others  have  begun  theirs.  But  now 
being  a  little  fearful,  as  young  beginners  often  are,  T  offer 
to  you,  (for  I  have  conceal'd  the  true  author)  whether 
you  will  give  me  orders  to  declare  who  is  the  father  of  this 
fine  child  or  not  ?  Whatever  you  determine,  my  fingers, 
pen  and  ink  are  fo  frozen,  that  I  cannot  thank  you  more 
at  large.  You  will  forgive  this  and  all  other  faults  of, 
De^r  Sir, 

Your,  etc. 
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